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THROUGH  PiXESTlNE. 

UBAVIHG  JKRITSAliXJi— TO  BKTHSI.,  SHUjOH, 
ASA  JACXWa  WBIiL- 

At  length  the  time  had  oome  when  we  must 
leare  Jerusalem.  For  eleven  days  we  had 
been  going  round  about  her  wails,  marking 
her  towers  and  bulwarks,  and  musing  in  her 
desolate  places.  The  impression  had  been 
sad  and  mournful.  We  had  seen  the  Jews 
wailing  at  the  foundation  stones  of  the  ancient 
temple,  and  again  celebrating  the  Passover,  as 
if  in  all  their  sorrow  and  humiliation,  they 
would  keep  the  memory  of  their  ancient  de¬ 
liverance,  and  hope  for  a  brighter  future  for 
their  country  and  their  race.  And  with  the 
mosque  of  the  Moslem  and  the  synagogue  of 
the  Jew,  we  had  seen  with  far  deeper  interest 
the  places  associated  with  the  life  and  death  of 
our  Blessed  Lord. 

Rich  with  such  memories,  we  were  now  to 
leave  the  holy  city  and,  turn  our  steps  north¬ 
ward,  through  Samaria  and  Galilee,  to  She- 
chem  and  Nazareth,  to  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration  and  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes, 
and  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

But  a  new  journey  required  a  fresh  prepara¬ 
tion.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  we  had  given 
up  our  attendants,  not  thinking  that  dignity 
required  that  we  should  keep  our  tents  stand¬ 
ing  without  the  gates,  with  all  the  retainers  of 
a  camp,  while  we  were  lodged  at  a  hotel. 
Accordingly  we  had  parted  with  Yohanna,  the 
dragoman  who  had  conducted  us  from  the  Red 
Sea  across  the  desert  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  from 
Sinai  to  Jerusalem.  After  a  few  days  Dr.  Post 
had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Beirut,  and  I  was 
left  alone.  In  making  new  arrangements,  I 
was  happy  to  fall  once  more  among  mine  own 
countrymen.  There  were  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Jerusalem,  among  them  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Adams  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  who  with  his  wife 
had  been  for  some  months  travelling  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  East.  We  had  met  in  Paris  and 
Rome  and  Naples,  from  which  we  sailed  to¬ 
gether  for  Alexandria.  We  parted  at  Cairo 
(they  going  up  the  Nile,  while  I  crossed  the 
Desert),  and  met  again  at  Jerusalem,  with  mu¬ 
tual  congratulations  that  we  might  now  make 
a  journey  through  the  Holy  Land  together. 
Dr.  Adams  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Post  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  I 
counted  it  extremely  fortunate  that  since  I 
had  lost  the  one  as  a  travelling  companion,  I 
could  have  the  other ;  while  the  presence  of  an 
American  lady  gave  to  our  tent-life  not  a  little 
of  the  sweet  sense  of  home. 

With  them  was  a  young  theological  student, 
a  Mr.  Whedon,  who  was  to  share  my  tent; 
and  an  English  gentleman  and  his  wife.  The 
party  had  been  made  up  by  Dr.  Adams,  who 
had  engaged  as  dragoman  Mr.  Rollo  Floyd  of 
Jaffa,  who  is  well  known  in  Palestine,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  Cook’s  ex¬ 
cursion  parties.  A  few  months  before  they 
had  “  fallen  out  ”  on  some  matter  of  business, 
which 'I  never  understood,  and  of  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  gossip  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Their  difference  did  not  concern  us ; 
jnrjdfMl  was  to  obtain  the  best  possible  guide 
xnd  tkat  are  believed  we  had 


Ho  JtJUh  years  ago  with  a  colony  from 
Maine,  of  which  he  is  the  only  remaining  rep¬ 
resentative.  After  the  colony  was  broken  up, 
instead  of  returning  to  America,  he  stayed  in 
Jaffa,  and  became  a  guide  and  dragoman  to 
travellers.  He  Is  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
especially  in  all  matteBv  which  concern  the 
geogrraphy  and  the  historical  and  Biblical  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  has  the  Bible 
at  his  tongue’s  end,  and  can  quote  chapter  and 
verse  for  any  place  to  which  he  comes — from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  a  man  of  splendid  physique, 
of  g^reat  physical  strength  and  courage — quali¬ 
ties  not  to  be  left  out  of  account  in  one  who 
has  to  conduct  a  party,  to  keep  the  upper  hand 
of  quarrelsome  muleteers,  as  well  as  a  sharp 
lookout  against  the  thieves  who  infest  almost  | 
every  village,  certainly  every  favorite  camping 
ground  of  travellers.  He  took  entire  charge  of 
the  expedition,  engaging  horses  and  mules  and 
muleteers,  and  providing  the  tents  which  were 
to  be  for  several  weeks  our  “  house  and  home.”  * 

With  such  preparations,  we  mustered  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  April  at  an  inn  without 
the  gate  on  the  Jaffa  road.  Half  an  hour  was 
spent  in  trying  the  horses  which  were  to  carry 
us.  Each  one  of  the  party  mounted  several 
and  tried  their  paces,  and  when  each  had 
made  his  selection,  saddles  had  to  be  adjusted, 
till  at  last  all  were  satisfied,  and  we  began 
slowly  and  deliberately  our  long  journey. 

Hardly  were  we  in  the  saddle  before  we  dis¬ 
mounted  at  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  which  are 
but  a  short  distance  without  the  city  walls. 
The  ancient  Jews,  like  the  Egyptians  (from 
whom  perhaps  they  derived  the  custom),  paid 
great  honor  to  their  dead,  as  we  see  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  Judges  and  the  Tombs  of 
the  Prophets.  Indeed  their  honor  to  the 
dead  was  sometimes  grreater  than  their  re¬ 
spect  for  the  authority  of  the  living.  Christ 
rebukes  them  for  their  hypocrisy  in  “build¬ 
ing  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  g^amish- 
ing  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,”  when 
tixeir  conduct  showed  that  they  were  “  the 
children  of  them  which  killed  the  prophets.” 
Whether  these  “  Tombs  of  the  Kings  ”  be  real¬ 
ly  the  place  where  the  monarchs  of  Judah  and 
of  Israel  were  laid,  is  uncertain ;  but  at  least 
here  was  a  g;rand  mausoleum.  Descending  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  we  find  ourselves  In  a 
large  court,  which  opens  into  numerous  side 
chambers,  where  successive  kings  were  laid  in 
their  -royal  house  of  death.  Alas  that  such 

*  My  attention  was  first  called  to  Mr.  Floyd,  by  the 
Hon.  B.  B.  Cox,  the  well  known  member  of  Congress, 
whom  I  met  in  Paris,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  brief 
toor  in  the  Holy  Land.  For  the  benefit  of  travellers, 
who  may  have  yet  the  same  tour  to  make,  I  quote  the 
following  from  Bev.  Joseph  Cook : 

After  eight  years  aoquaintance  with  my  American 
ooontryman,  Bollo  Floyd,  I  regard  him  as  incompar¬ 
ably  tne  mort  aooomplished,  emeient,  and  in  every  way 
trustworthy  conductor  of  travel  in  Pi^eetine  and  Syria. 
I  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land  under  his  advioe  in  1878, 
and  under  his  personal  guidance  with  my  wife  in  1881. 
An  my  prolonged  and  varied  experience  with  Mr.  Floyd 
oonviaoed  me  of  the  entire  justioe  of  the  really  un- 
auasured  commendation  whicn  it  to  well  known  has 
been  heaped  upon  him  by  hundreds  of  trav^ers  whom 
be  has  oonduoted  throt^  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially 
by  the  London  firm  of  Cook’s  Tourist  A^ncy,  of  whicn 
be  was  the  foremost  representative  in  Palestine  and 


Mfiodleato  Mr.  Floyd’s  honesty,  oourage,  intelligence, 
and  success  as  a  conductor  of  travel.  It  has 
•otaM  with  pride  to  Mr.  Floyd’s  knowledge  of  the 
fi)ly  Land,  bis  extraordina^  famUiarity  with  Scrip- 
litrd  allnsions  to  the  sacred  places,  hto  perfect  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Amhic  languaM,  and  the  universal  esteem 
lu  which  be  to  held  by  the  Arabs,  and  even  by  the  Bed- 
'  aween  tribes.  Acting  now  as  an  independent  conduc¬ 
tor  ot  travel,  Mr.  Floyd  to  sometimes  created  by  power¬ 
ful  tourist  agencies  as  a  dangerous  rival.  It  remains 
true,  however,  that  the  commendations  just  cited  are 
'  tboioaghly  deserved,  and  that  Mr.  Floyd’s  eleven  years 
...  at  SBDetleBoe  as  a  guide  has  made  him  unsurpassable 
.  bl  b6  department.  I  take  pleasure  in  commending 
:*  Qai  to  the  viaitots  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  I  write  this 
-bMiiMeial  without  hto  soUcitatlon. 

JosxFH  Coos  (Boston). 

. .  Jalh.  Palestine,  Bee.  15, 1861. 


a  vast  subterranean  temple,  chiselled  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  could  not  keep  their  dust. 
The  tombs  are  tenantless,  the  sepulchres  are 
empty — even  the  very  names  of  those  who 
once  slept  here  are  unknown.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  of  those 
who  are  bom  to  die.  It  is  not  only  “  dust  to 
dust,”  but  dust  to  oblivion. 

A  little  farther  on  our  way,  we  reached  the 
top  of  Scopus,  that  biuad  plateau  on  which 
Titus  camped  with  his  aoay  for  the  fatal  siege. 
Here  we  reined  in  oup  fiorses,  and  turned  to 
take  a  lastlook  at  Jeriip^m.  We  could  not  see 
it  very  clearly,  as  a  ,i^d  from  the  sea  had 
blown  up  a  mist  whii^  hung  over  the  city; 
yet  we  could  trace  the  line  of  the  walls  by  the 
towers  which  rose  above  them,  and  which  were 
surmounted  in  turn  by  the  Mosque  of  St. 
Omar,  as  we  had  ofteb^men  the  mightier  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  towering  through  the  cloud  that 
hangs  over  London.  thus,  while  we  gazed 

with  lingering  eyes,  the  vision  seemed  to  fade 
away  like  a  phantom  city,  and  with  it  our  last 
sight  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 

As  we  turn  to  pursue  our  journey,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  survey  Mr  party  as  it  stretches 
along  the  line  of  marM.  All  are  mounted  on 
horses, except  the  English  lady,  who  not  being 
strong  enough  to  undertake  a  three  weeks’ 
ride,  is  carried  in  a  palanquin,  a  huge  affair, 
borne  by  two  mules.  If  we  had  had  a  broad  and 
level  road  before  us,  it  might  have  been  swung 
between  them,  as  a  sort  of  hammock  is  some¬ 
times  swung  between  two  camels  on  the  desert. 
But  the  bridle-paths  of  Palestine  are  quite  too 
narrow  for  two  mules,  or  two  horses,  or  even 
two  small  donkeys,  to  go  abreast.  So  one  of  the 
mules  is  harnessed  in  front,  while  the  other 
comes  behind.  They  age  huge  creatures,  large 
and  strong,  as  they  need  to  be  to  support  such 
a  load,  going  up  and  down  the  rocky  hills  of 
Palestine.  The  palanquin  is  very  cumbrous 
and  awkward ;  but  the  lady  who  sits  in  it  says 
that  it  is  not  uncomfortable;  while  its  very 
hugeness  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity 
to  our  whole  party.  Gathered  round  such  a 
“chariot,”  we  who  are  outriders,  feel  as  if  we 
were  a  royal  escort,  attending  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  King  Solomon. 

There  is  nothing  like  imagination  to  give  a 
touch  of  majesty  to  one'#  goings,  and  convert  an 
ordinary  ride  into  a  jtoyal  progress.  Sitting 
erect  on  my  Syrian  stcisdf  I  fancy  myself  a  Cru¬ 
sader  taking  the  flel4  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  an4,  whisi>er  sotto  voce  the 
opening  line  of  SpenjMr’<^  Fairy  <^een : 

“A  gentle  knight  oaoM  pricking  o’er  the  plain  ” 

—a  description  which  applies  perfectly  to  the 
present  rider,  except  that  he  is  not  “  a  gentle 
knight  ” ;  that  “  the  plain  ”  is  a  succession  of 
rough  hills;  and  that  instead  of  “pricking 
over  ”  them,  we  rarely  go  out  of  a  walk.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  resemblance  is  complete ; 
though  it  is  reduced  pretty  much  to  this,  that 
like  the  “gentle  knight,”  I  am  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  riding  in  the  land  of  the  Cru¬ 
saders. 

If  our  march  be  slow,  so  much  the  better  op¬ 
portunity  does  it  give  to  observe  the  country 
and  study  the  physic^  geography  of  Palestine. 
The  boat  substitute  fo»>er80]ial  observation  is 
a  good  “tadiWM  ^ves  tbe'liSotra^ 

tains  in  relief,  with  the  great  depression  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Hea.  A  glance  will  show 
how  Palestine  is  divided  by  a  mountain  ridge, 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  country. 
This  ridge  is  seamed  and  scarred  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  its  sides  cut  into  ravines, 
through  which  a  hundred  streams,  from  the 
pouring  of  the  annual  rains,  run  off  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  one  side,  or  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other.  As  the  hills  are 
all  of  stratified  limestone,  the  rains  which  have 
denuded  them  of  vegetation  have  laid  bare  the 
rocks,  and  given  them  a  very  desolate  appear¬ 
ance.  At  this  season  of  the  year— the  month 
of  April— this  desolation  is  relieved  by  the  in¬ 
numerable  wild  fiowers  which  deck  the  hill¬ 
sides,  and  the  harvests  which  are  ripening  in 
the  valleys  between :  for  it  is  now  “  the  time  of 
barley-harvest.  ” 

But  if  the  country  were  ever  so  cheerless, 
its  associations  clothe  it  with  a  majesty  that 
is  more  attractive  than  grand  scenery  or  bril¬ 
liant  vegetation.  As  we  turned  away  from  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  began  to  look  round  the  horizon, 
the  most  commanding  object  to  the  West  was 
the  ancient  hill  of  Mizpeh  (a  noble  height, 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea^  which  from 
the  earliest  times  was  a  watch-tower  from 
which  the  Hebrew  sentinels  surveyed  not  only 
the  Plain  of  Sharon  at  its  foot,  but  the  whole 
country  from  Hebron  to  Mount  Carmel,  and 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mountains  of 
Moab — a  summit  which  takes  its  present  name, 
Neby  Samwill,  from  the  tradition  that  makes 
it  at  once  the  birth-place  and  the  burial-place 
of  the  prophet  Samuel.  Here  Saul  came  to 
him,  and  was  chosen  by  him,  and  anointed  to 
be  King  of  Israel ;  and  here  he  mustered  “all 
the  children  of  Israel  ”  “  from  Dan  to  Beershe- 
ba,  with  the  land  of  Gilead  ”  (which  is  beyond 
the  Jordan),  presenting  an  array  of  “four 
hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword.” 
Such  are  the  stirring  memories  that  gather 
round  these  hoary  summits,  which,  as  they 
come  upon  us  to-day,  seem  to  cast  mighty 
shadows  on  the  mountains,  like  the  fiying 
clouds  which  are  at  this  moment  rolling  up¬ 
ward  from  the  Mediterranean. 

As  we  continued  our  journey  we  i^assed  par¬ 
ties  of  pilgrims  who  h^  come  up  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  witness  the  services  of  Holy  Week,  and 
now  were  returning  to  their  homes,  just  as  the 
ancient  Jews  came  up  to  keep  the  Passover. 
In  such  a  company  often  was  found  the  Saviour 
himself,  passing  over  this  very  road,  which  is 
the  ro^  to  Nazareth,  fndeed,  one  of  the 
places  through  which  we  passed,  Beeroth,  a 
town  in  Benjamin,  where  we  stopped  to  take 
our  midday  meal,  is  designated  by  tradition 
(which  must  find  a  site  for  every  incident  in 
sacred  story)  as  that  where  Joseph  and  Mary 
first  missed  from  the  caravan  the  wonderful 
child,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  to  find  Him 
in  the  temple  disputing  with  the  doctors. 

Other  names  of  hamlets  remind  us  that  we 
are  passing  over  places  familiar  in  the  Old 
Testament,  such  as  Nob  and  Gibeah,  and  Ata- 
roth  and  Bwk  Rimmon.  Just  now  we  are  rid¬ 
ing  through  Ramah,  and  instantly  recurs  that 
most  pathetic  passage :  “  In  Rama  was  there  a 
voice  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping,  and 
great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not.”  Such  are  the  whisperings  of  sor¬ 
row  that  seem  to  rise  from  the  ground  that  has 
been  wet  with  tears,  and  to  fill  the  air  that  has 
trembled  with  the  voice  of  such  lamentation. 

This  region  is  full  of  patriarchal  memories. 
Do  you  see  that  hill  yonder,  rising  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  a  soft  green  valley?  That  is 
Bethel — the  very  spot  where  Abraham,  when 
a  wanderer  “journeying  towards  the  South,” 
“  pitched  his  tent,”  and  “  builded  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord  ”  (Genesis  xii.  8),  and  to  which  Jacob 


returned  as  a  place  of  holy  visitations,  and 
casting  himself  on  the  ground,  with  a  stone  for 
a  pillow,  saw  a  ladder  whose  top  reached  to 
Heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  it.  It  were  easy  to  make  light 
of  these  sacred  associations,  especially  when 
we  see  such  hallowed  places  desecrated  by  a 
wretched  village  and  a  miserable  population. 
But  to  a  devout  mind,  whose  thoughts  are  far 
away  on  times  long  gone,  there  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  thought  that  this  very  ground  has 
been  touched  by  angels’  feet ;  that  here  on  this 
rocky  height,  the  patriarch,  choosing  one  of  its 
stones  on  which  to  rest  his  weary  head,  fell 
asleep,  and  to  his  closed  eyes  there  came  the 
heavenly  vision.  May  we  not  find  in  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  that  ancient  pilgrim,  a  type  of  our 
own  wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  and  pray  that  in  our  loneliness,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  we  may  catch  some 
glimpse  of  an  oiiened  heaven,  and  so  be 
brought  nearer  to  God; 

“  Though  like  the  wanderer. 

The  sun  gone  down. 

Darkness  be  over  me. 

My  rest  a  stone. 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I’d  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee.” 

H.  M.  F. 

[Letter  concluded  next  week.] 

LETTER  FROM  ITALY. 

By  Bev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

AM AiiFl  (on  tbe  bay  ot  Salerno),  \ 
SOUTBEBM  ITALY,  June  M,  1888. 1 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
promise  to  write  you,  made  that  day  when 
we  were  whirling  on  the  railroad  from  Pompeii 
back  to  Naples.  That  day  you  will  not  forget, 
when  we  performed  such  chariot-racing  in  the 
morning  to  reach  the  Central  station — racing 
which  evoked  the  enthusiasm  of  little  Mabel, 
who  exclaimed  with  joyous  unconsciousness  of 
any  danger  “  O  isn’t  it  fun  !•”  No,  my  promise 
has  not  been  forgotten.  And  now  at  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque  spot  which  we  visited 
together  in  February,  1882,  let  me  begin  my 
first  letter  for  The  Evangelist. 

There  is  an  appropriateness  in  writing  from 
Amalfi,  for  I  have  just  arisen  from  reading  The 
Evangelist  in  one  of  the  cells  of  this  old  con¬ 
vent,  now  happily  turned  into  a  good  hotel,  and 
thus  perhaps  serving  a  better  purpose  than  in 
those  days  when  this  very  building  was  a  home 
of  those  who  were  “  out  of  the  world  ”  in  one 
sense,  but  intensely  in  it  in  all  that  ministered 
to  their  material  ease,  indolence,  and  in  some 
cases,  to  their  downright  immorality.  There 
were  of  course  exceptions  in  regard  to  the  mor¬ 
al  condition  of  monks ;  but  the  Convent  of  the 
Capucins  at  Amalfi  was  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  places  in  the  world  for  an  easy  monastic 
life.  The  lovely  climate,  the  picturesque  situ¬ 
ation  overlooking  the  sea,  and  all  the  surround¬ 
ings,  you  will  recall.  But  you  did  not  see  the 
environs,  with  scores  of  villages  perched  ui>on 
the  mountain  sides,  and  the  thousands  of  sep¬ 
arate  cottages  on  the  terraces,  peeping  from 
vineyards, olive  and  orange  orchards,  and  lemon 
groves,  with  here  and  there  large,  walnut  and 
chestnut  trees,  and  always  a  sprinkling  of  the 
*#UiM  Mulb^nrylress.  All  tbese  once 
ed  large  and  productive  property  belonging  to 
the  Capucins,  and  from  which  they  had  in 
abundance  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and 
lived  amidst  a  i)eople  who  were  not  too  inquisi¬ 
tive  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  good  monks.  In¬ 
deed,  the  beauty  of  Amalfi,  and  the  ease  and 
indifference  of  the  monks,  were  just  what 
struck  the  poet  Longfellow  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  when  he  visited  the  Capucin  con¬ 
vent  in  1869,  and  the  recollections  of  which 
visit  came  so  vividly  before  him  several  years 
afterward,  when  amidst  a  snowstorm  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  gazed  upon  a  photograph  of  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  convent,  where  a  monk  stood  look¬ 
ing  upon  Amalfi  and  the  scene  beyond.  It  was 
then,  when  the  Charles  river  was  bridged  with 
ice,  and  his  comfortable  home  was  smitten 
by  the  north  wind,  that  Longfellow  was  in¬ 
spired  to  write  those  beautiful  lines  beginning 
“  Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me 
Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 

Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meet. 

Where,  amid  her  mulberry  trees. 

Sits  Amalfi  in  the  heat. 

Bathing  ever  her  white  feet 
In  the  tideless  Summer  seas.” 

Mr.  Longfellow  never  described  more  beau¬ 
tifully  and  graphically  any  place  than  he  has 
Amalfi,  and  his  poem  has  been  translated  into 
exquisite  Italian  verse  by  Minervini,  the  famed 
archaeologist  and  litterateur  of  Southern  Italy. 
But,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  the  picturesqueness  of 
these  overhanging  cliffs,  the  deliciousness  of 
the  climate,  which  fastens  upon  the  poet’s 
mind.  He  writes  of  the  toil  of  the  sun-brown¬ 
ed  peasants,  of  industry,  and  then  soars  into 
the  moral  region,  and  in  a  verse  or  two  tells  us 
of  the  old  status  of  the  convent  as  the  propri¬ 
etor  of  this  lovely  region,  and  paints,  more 
than  he  describes,  the  indifference  and  the 
moral  condition  of  the  monks : 

“  Lord  of  vineyards  and  of  lands. 

Far  above  the  convent  stands. 

On  its  terraced  walk,  aloof, 

Leans  a  monk  with  folded  hands. 

Placid,  satisfied,  serene. 

Looking  down  upon  the  scene 
Over  wall  and  red -tiled  roof; 

Wondering  unto  what  good  end 
All  this  toil  and  traffic  tend. 

And  why  all  men  cannot  Ira 

Free  from  care  and  free  from  pain. 

And  the  sordid  love  of  gain. 

And  as  indolent  as  he.” 

From  this  picture,  so  characteristic,  Long¬ 
fellow  turns  to  his  inner  vision,  and  writes  of 
the  historical  associations  of  Amalfi ;  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  Amalfitani,  the  carriers  of  the 
Crusaders  and  their  stores— the  Amalfitani  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  the  builders  of  the  famous  church 
and  hospital,  whose  ruins  you  saw  in  the  Holy 
City.  The  poet  also  refers  to  the  mailed  Knights 
of  Amalfi,  who  as  well  as  the  Amalfitani  mer¬ 
chants  and  shipowners,  contributed  so  much  to 
the  wresting  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
Saracen.  He  then  passes  to  the  wonderful  view 
from  the  terrace  where  the  monk  stands,  to  the 
blue  Salernian  bay  stretching  beyond ;  and  how 
far  away, 

“  On  the  dim  discovered  coast, 

Paestum  with  its  ruins  lies. 

And  its  roses  all  in  bloom. 

Seem  to  tinge  the  fatal  skies 
In  that  lovely  land  of  doom.” 

But  in  contrast  to  all  that  would  stir  the  soul 
—by  the  thoughts  called  up  by  the  religious 
wars,  by  the  enterjirlse  of  knights  and  mer¬ 
chants,  by  the  sad  sinking  of  Amalfi,  and  by 
the  doom  of  classic  heathenism  expressed  by 
the  distant  view  of  the  ruins  of  Paestum ’s  tem¬ 
ples — ^the  monastic  is  stolid  and  indifferent : 

“  On  hto  tertace  high  in  air. 

Nothing  doth  the  good  monk  care 
For  such  worldly  theqies  os  these. 

From  the  garden  Just  below. 

Little  pufb  of  penume  blow. 

And  a  sound  is  in  his  ears 
Of  the  murmur  of  the  bees 
In  the  shining  chestnut  trees ; 

Nothing  else  he  heeds  or  hears. 

All  the  landscape  seems  to  swoon 
In  the  happy  afternoon ; 

Blowly  o’er  hto  senses  creep 


encroaching  waves  of  sleep, 
be  sinks  as  sank  the  town, 
yitssisting,  fathoms  down, 

IMo  caverns  cool  and  deep.” 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  result 
of  the  Bi^le  monastic  system  in  Italy — how  it 
po88<MBWthe  most  beautiful  sites,  the  most 
produetfn  lands,  and  how  its  members  at 
length  jjMame  rich  in  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  whiriy  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  ^0  lived  within  sight  of  their  high- 
perched  ionvents.  In  short,  it  is  a  system 
which  at^out  the  very  vitals  of  the  land,  ma¬ 


terially 
ranee  a 
peninsu 
men  of 
a  blow  i 


i  morally,  and  formed /oci  of  igno- 
vioe  in  many  portions  of  the  fair 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  states- 
ted  Italy  from  the  very  first  struck 
system  so  selfish  and  demoralizing. 


Italy  didj  lot  want  dead  capital  either  in  men 
or  woMiB  or  real  estate — the  last  acquired  by 
unfair  JMns  from  men  in  the  throes  of  death. 
The  eayints  are  now  emptied  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Mi  the  houses  and  lands  are  literally 
secuUlrtlld.  The  law  which  brought  this 
about  MM  hot  cruel  to  the  old,  who  for  years 
had  grOgli  gray  in  conventual  walls,  and  were 
no  able  to  support  themselves.  The 

.aged  MM  provided  with  a  pension  for  life, 
while  tk^ounger  men  and  women  were  told 
that  tbtg  must  go  forth  and  earn  their  bread 
by  the  j^at  of  their  brow,  or  starve.  It  is 
wondoin  what  a  change  has  been  effected. 
Most  dt.  the  monks  have  donned  citizens’ 
olothM  Bhd  are  doing  good  service  in  the  ever- 
advanfil^  march  of  Italy.  A  small  number, 
who  had  brains,  but  a  great  deal  of  “  de¬ 
votion,- 4teep  the  old  monastic  garb,  and  go 
about  poking  up  a  living  by  appeals  and 
whln«|('fb  the  Bourbon  element,  which  is  very 
pious,  Md  cherishes  the  memory  of  King 
“  Boml^”  and  of  the  days  when  ecclesiastics 
and  tMf  ifiligious  orders  lorded  it  in  their  own 
way,  (^Mtke  people  were  left  in  oppression  and 
in  igtuNnce.  A  smaller  portion  still  is  to  be 
seen  ifffking  the  streets  in  frock  and  cowl,  and 
are  loMMup  to  with  reverence  by  the  rich  and 
bigote^lfcurbons,  and  other  lovers  of  the  an¬ 
cient  These  are  either  monks  whose 

famfliaB  U'e  wealthy,  and  who  can,  by  their  own 
funds,  live  even  more  luxuriously  than  in  the 
old  coqvents ;  or  they  are  monks  (alas,  how  few 
they  aifil)  who  by  their  abilities,  real  devotion, 
and  by^Aheir  eloquent  preaching  during  Lent 
and  tl^Month  of  Mary  (the  only  period  ofany- 
thingue  consecutive  preaching),  are  respect¬ 
ed  ftgPyPPorted  by  the  very  best  element  in 
the  wbch  of  Rome. 

T^ypH  convents  and  nunneries  have  become 
schcM^^polleges,  etc.  The  many  millions  of 
doll^K^rhlch  the  sale  of  conventual  property 
has  .MMffht,  have  by  law  been  turned  into  the 
coraa^  school  fund,  and  throughout  Italy  the 
greMittpport  of  education  amongst  the  people 
comi^ltt  length  from  those  very  institutions 
whi^tor  so  many  years  weighed  like  a  heavy 
IndjpM  ui)on  the  whole  country.  Thus,  indi- 
reotCpbc  secularized  convents  and  their  once 
vastfiptes,  are  doing  more  good  than  when 
the  ^Mdings  swarmed  with  monks  and  nuns, 
andIK  usufructu  of  vast  estates  fiowed  into 
the  iHpury  of  the  wealthiest  monastic  insti- 
tuti^Kj^  |he  world.  ,^And  best  of  all,  some  of 
preaahers  |h  ^ly  of  the 
true^J^l  of  justification  by  Taith  In  Jesus 
OhriM  are  ex-monks,  whom  God  led  to  the 
truth  i  I  this  land  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Savon¬ 
arola,  ,nd  others,  who  not  on  account  of,  but 
in  spib  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  true  Gos¬ 
pel  reformers,  and  most  of  whom  lived  and 
preach  d  and  were  burned  before  Luther  was 
born.  !  can  assure  you  that  a  new  day  has 
dawne<  for  Italy.  The  progress  cannot  always 
be  seen  by  those  who  journey  rapidly  through 
Italy ;  t)ut  the  light  is  here,  and  the  people  are 
slowly  )ut  surely  coming  to  it. 

But  1  leave  my  cell,  and  I  take  The  Evange¬ 
list  wife,  me,  and  I  sit  me  down  on  the  very 
terracejwhere  Longfellow’s  monk  was  seated. 

I  give  cne  glance  at  the  sea  and  the  beetling 
cliffs,  ijthrow  up  my  head,  and  inhale  with  di¬ 
lated  nostril  the  atmosphere  laden  with  the 
irarfumb  of  orange  and  lemon  bloom,  and  then 
—I  reeume  my  reading  of  The  Evangelist. 
How  tlje  far  away  is  brought  near  to  me  as  I 
read,  in  addition  to  editorial  articles.  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler’s  contribution.  Dr.  Breed’s  letter,  and  the 
various  “  notes  and  comments  ”  by  Dr.  Smyth, 
and  your  “  Putnam,”  your  “Ambrose  ”  (name 
dear  to  Italy),  and  others.  It  seems  but  yes¬ 
terday— and  yet  it  was  thirty-four  years  ago— 
when  in  1849  I  was  licensed  in  Dr.  Hall’s  (First 
Presbyterian)  church  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  He 
who  now  often  sits  “under  the  Catalpa,”was 
then  a  young  man,  and  in  the  evening  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon.  The  next  time  I  saw  him,  some 
two  years  after,  he  had  left  Burlington,  and 
had  become  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
in  Trenton.  That  was  a  tryingSunday  for  me, 
for  I  had  to  speak  at  Dr.  Hall’s  church  in  the 
morning,  at  Dr.  Cuyler’s  in  the  evening,  and  at 
several  Sunday-schools  in  between.  I  had  to 
speak  concerning  evangelistic  work  in  Europe, 
and  also  about  my  own  field  in  Brazil,  and  I 
came  unprepared  for  speaking  on  any  other 
theme.  I,  however,  promised  myself  a  treat 
in  the  afternoon  when  I  would  listen  to  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Cuyler  in  his  own  pulpit.  It  happened 
that  this  much- working  man  on  Sundays  was  to 
hold  a  Gospel  meeting,  between  his  own  servi¬ 
ces,  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  a  few  miles 
from  Trenton.  I  was  the  guest  of  his  bachelor¬ 
ship  in  his  home  presided  over  by  his  sainted 
mother.  The  first  bell  for  church  rang,  and 
there  was  no  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  His  mother 
thought  assuredly  he  would  be  in  on  time.  The 
second  bell  sent  forth  its  sonorous  sound,  and 
the  preacher  was  non  est.  I  was  advised  to  go 
into  the  pulpit,  and  doubtless  the  preacher 
would  soon  be  there.  The  first  hymn  and  the 
Scriptures  had  been  read,  and  there  was  no 
sermon  ready  to  be  delivered  after  the  prayer 
and  another  hymn.  Things  began  to  look  im¬ 
minent,  and  during  the  hymn  I  tried  my  best 
to  recall  the  outline  of  a  sermon.  The  last 
verse  of  the  last  hymn  was  sounding  forth 
from  the  congregation,  when  greatly  to  my 
relief,  the  favorite  young  preacher  walked  hur¬ 
riedly  up  the  main  aisle,  entered  the  pulpiti 
and  although  panting,  began  an  impressive 
sermon.  It  was  not  until  the  benediction  had 
been  pronounced  that  I  learned  how  some 
Trentonian  Sabbath-breaker,  rapidly  rushing 
in  an  opposite  direction,  took  off  a  wheel  of  the 
buggy  containing  the  returning  preacher,  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  if  that  same  preacher  did 
not  pursue  the  rest  of  his  way  on  “shank’s 
mare.”  At  any  rate,  he  never  knew  what  “a 
pulpit  sweat  ”  that  delay  gave  me. 

And  what  recollections  arise  at  the  sight  of 
Dr.  Breed’s  letters  in  The  Evangelist,  giving 
recollections  of  Dr.  Boardman;  of  the  many 
times  I  spoke  in  the  churches  of  these  two  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  “Bible  in  Brazil,”  and  how 
often  in  those  churches  did  I  hear  J.  B.  Gould 
(now  in  heaven)  conducting  the  h^unns  of  praise. 
All  these  things  came  before  me  on  the  monk’s 
terrace  at  Amalfi. 


Stienfngg  tottti 

THK  FRKBDOM  OF  FAITH. 

Rev.  Theodore  T.  Monger’s  new  volume.  The 
Freedom  of  Faith,  published  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
fiin  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  products 
of  the  new  movement  in  the  Congregational 
body.  And  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  explana¬ 
tion  yet  made  of  the  purjxise,  spirit,  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  movement.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
our  time  that  every  stir  of  the  mind  from  cer¬ 
tain  well  defined  lines  of  thinking  instantly  ex¬ 
cites  suspicion,  and  provokes  controversy ;  and 
a  controversy  which  in  most  cases  beats  the 
air  and  raises  a  blinding  dust  and  provokes  un- 
edifylng  passions  without  convincing  anybody 
of  anything  important  or  leading  to  profitable 
results.  In  this  case  it  is  tendencies  rather 
than  results  which  arouse  alarm ;  it  is  the  fear 
of  iK)3sible  denials  rather  than  the  existence  of 
actual  unbelief  which  disturbs  devout  theologi¬ 
ans  ;  it  is  not  what  the  new  theologians  say, 
but  the  dread  lest  they  will  unsay  something 
vital  and  essential  by-and-by  that  excites  con¬ 
servative  hostility.  But  while  sympathizing 
entirely  with  this  feeling  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  new  times  require  new  forms  of  state¬ 
ment,  new  methods  of  intellectual  and  moral 
activity,  new  arguments  for  the  truth,  new  fore¬ 
castings  of  the  future  of  faith,  and  new  de¬ 
fences  against  its  unresting,  aggressive  foes. 
The  grounds  of  attack  on  Christianity  have 
shifted  within  a  half  century,  and  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  forces  of  religion  is  needed  to  re¬ 
pel  the  assault.  In  an  age  of  sharp-shooters 
and  rified  cannon,  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  take 
the  field  with  bows  and  arrows.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  many  minds  require  a 
wide  path  to  move  in;  they  need  room  for  a 
certain  oscillation  and  freedom  of  play ;  they 
find  more  by  the  way  of  truth  and  beauty  and 
good  than  they  get  by  reaching  logical  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  the  graded  track  on  iron  rails  which  of¬ 
fered  such  ease  and  celerity  of  movement  to 
most  people,  gives  them  a  discomforting  sense 
of  imprisonment  and  makes  progress  profitless. 
We  must  make  allowance  for  a  wide  diversity 
of  gifts  so  long  as  there  is  the  same  spirit. 
The  central  question  is  whether  men  are  truly 
consecrated  to  Christ  and  His  Church.  The 
Master  said  “  He  who  is  not  against  me  is  with 
me.” 

Mr.  Munger  belongs  to  this  class,  which  no 
name  yet  invented  adequately  describes.  A 
man  of  rare  spirit,  of  exceptional  devoutness 
of  mind,  and  conscientiousness,  and  transpa¬ 
rent  sincerity,  and  a  sympathy  as  tender  as  it  is 
affluent,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  associate  him 
with  any  marked  departure  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  confession.  His  intellect  is  intuitional 
rather  than  logical  in  its  structure,  and  he 
“  affirms  ”  after  the  manner  of  Emerson  instead 
of  reasoning  like  Edwards  or  Hodge.  His  tastes 
have  led  him  into  the  literature  which  is  the 
outgrowth  and  illustration  of  modern  life  ra¬ 
ther  than  through  those  severer  studies  which 
attract  the  masters  of  theology.  It  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  note  how  such  a  mind,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  devoted  to  the 
Master’s  work,  re-reads  the  pages  of  revelation 
and  what  he  finds  in  them.  His  volume  is 
composed  of  a  carefully  written  essay  on  ‘‘  The 
New  Theology,”  and  seventeen  i^nnoM  bear¬ 
ing  more  or  less  directly  on  topics  now  under 
discussion  in  all  denominations.  His  explana¬ 
tion  of  “The  New  Theology”  leaves  so  little 
for  criticism  to  fasten  upon,  that  it  almost  pro¬ 
vokes  dissent  by  its  absence  of  angles  and 
questionable  assertions.  It  is  simply  a  little 
less  and  a  little  more ;  a  somewhat  larger  and 
broader  use  of  reason  in  religion ;  a  more  natu¬ 
ral  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  looking  be¬ 
hind  “the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  ”  to  find 
the  deei^er  truths  not  always  expressed  by 
them ;  it  lays  less  stress  on  the  individual  in 
his  isolation  and  more  on  man  in  the  solidarity 
of  the  race ;  it  looks  on  the  Bible  less  as  a  fin¬ 
ished  testament,  closed  and  sealed,  than  as  the 
record  of  an  everlasting  and  ever  unfolding 
revelation,  presenting  new  truths  and  new  vis¬ 
tas  of  hope  and  duty  to  minds  prepared  to  find 
them  in  it ;  it  is  more  hospitable  to  the  disclos¬ 
ures  of  science,  which  confirms  instead  of  con¬ 
tradicting  the  essential  truths  of  religion ;  it 
calls  for  a  wider  study  of  man,  in  his  history 
and  associations  as  well  as  his  individual  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  sees  more  to  hope  for  in  the  future, 
and  asks  for  a  devouter  and  more  rational  re¬ 
reading  of  the  chart  of  destiny.  It  makes  a 
world  of  difference  whether  an  explanation 
comes  from  without  or  within.  The  old  castle 
on  the  outside  was  a  threatening  fortress,  and 
on  the  inside  a  hospitable  home.  It  is  hard  to 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  across  a  field  like 
this  which  Mr.  Munger  lays  out,  with  its  gen¬ 
tle  undulations  and  almost  imperceptible  slop- 
ings,  with  no  sharp  outlines,  no  bald  precipit¬ 
ous  cliffs,  no  deep  chasms  anywhere  to  serve 
as  landmarks. 

We  do  not  feel  that  he  has  done  justice  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  The  Old  Theology  ” 
in  using  it  as  a  background  for  a  more  pleasing 
and  persuasive  picture.  What  theologians  “  re¬ 
gard  the  Bible  as  a  magical  book  ”  ?  Does  any 
theology  represent  it  as  “  a  diviner’s  rod  ”  ? 
When  he  says  the  Bible  “is  not  a  charmed 
thing  and  of  intrinsic  power,  representing  a 
far-off  God,”  he  implies  that  certain  Protestant 
theologians  of  our  day  hold  that  view  of  the 
Bible.  Such  may  be  the  case,  but  we  do  not 
know  them. 

This  tendency  to  modify  and  refine  away  the 
sharp  linos  of  thought,  frequently  appears  in 
Mr.  Munger’s  volume.  Take  this  passage,  for 
instance,  defining  the  positive  aspects  of  “  The 
New  Theology,”  where  we  should  naturally 
look  for  the  most  exact  and  logical  forms  of 
statement : 

It  does  not  reject  the  specific  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  the  past.  It  holds  to  the  Trinity, 
though  indifferent  to  the  use  of  the  word,  but  not 
to  a  formal  and  psychologically  impossible  Trini¬ 
ty;  to  the  divine  sovereignty,  but  it  does  not 
make  it  the  cornerstone  of  its  system,  preferring 
for  that  place  the  divine  righteousness — i.  e.,  a 
moral  rather  than  a  dynamic  basis ;  to  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  not  as  a  mere  physical  event,  for  that  has 
entered  into  many  religions,  but  as  the  entrance 
into  the  world  through  a  Person  of  a  moulding 
and  redeeming  force  in  humanity — the  central  and 
broadest  fact  of  theology ;  to  the  Atonement  as  a 
divine  act  and  process  of  ethical  and  practical  im¬ 
port — not  as  a  mystery  of  the  distant  heavens, 
and  isolated  from  the  struggle  of  the  world,  but  a 
comprehensible  force  in  the  actual  redemption  of 
the  world  from  its  evil;  to  the  Resurrection  as 
covering  the  whole  essential  nature  of  man ;  to 
Judgment  as  involved  in  the  development  of  a 
moral  nature ;  to  the  eternal  awards  of  conduct, 
considered  as  laws  and  principles  of  character, 
but  not  necessarily  set  in  time-relations ;  to  hu¬ 
man  sinfulness  under  a  conception  of  moi^  free¬ 
dom;  to  Justification  by  Faith  In  the  sense  of  a 
faith  that  by  its  law  induces  an  actual  righteous¬ 
ness — a  simple,  rational  process  realized  in  hu¬ 
man  experience ;  to  Regeneration  and  Banctlfica- 
tion  by  the  Spirit  as  most  imperative  operations 
based  on  the  utmost  need,  and  on  the  actual  pres¬ 
ence  and  power,  ot  the  Spirit  in  the  life  of  human¬ 
ity.  It  cloes  not  explain  away  from  these  doc¬ 
trines  their  substance,  nor  minimize  them,  nor  aim 
to  do  else  than  present  them  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  developed  in  history,  and  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 


These  statements  are  too  vague ;  they  inti¬ 
mate  a  vast  deal ;  they  point,  like  so  many  in¬ 
dex  fingers,  to  boundless  reaches  of  spiritual 
truth ;  but  they  convey  no  exact  and  definite 
ideas;  they  indicate  rather  than  define.  To 
fasten  to  such  nebulous  though  shining  state¬ 
ments,  would  be  like  mooring  to  a  bar  of  moon¬ 
beams. 

Mr.  Munger’s  sermons  have  a  literary  finish 
which  is  rare  in  pulpit  discourses,  and  yet 
they  preserve  the  directness  of  personal  ad¬ 
dress,  and  appeal  to  conscience  and  will  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  They  have  the  grace  and 
charm  of  the  best  essays,  yet  are  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  removed  from  the  essay  style  which  crept 
into  vogue  through  Cambridge,  and  has  done 
so  much  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  pulpit. 
They  are  all  marked  by  a  strong  religious  qual¬ 
ity,  though  all  of  them  contain  statements 
which  are  open  to  question.  The  one  on 
“  Love  to  the  Christ  as  a  Person  ”  suggests  a 
divine-reaching  compassion  which  is  unspeak¬ 
ably  comforting.  “Christ’s  Pity”  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  sympathy  which  seems  to  have 
a  touch  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  it.  The  ser¬ 
mons  on  Immortality  have  a  freshness  and 
originality  which  take  them  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  range  of  pulpit  discussion.  The  dis¬ 
course  on  “  The  Method  of  Penalty  ”  raises 
questions  as  to  the  doctrine  of  retribution  and 
the  operations  of  the  eternal  laws  of  the  Spirit, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  discuss.  This  is 
well  said : 

The  seed  of  evil  sown  in  the  soil  of  this  world 
comes  to  judgment  here.  The  seed  of  evil  sown 
In  the  hidden  places  of  the  Spirit,  does  not  bear 
full  fruit  till  the  Spirit  world  is  reached.  Man  Is 
coordinated  to  two  worlds.  They  overlap  and 
reach  far  into  one  another:  the  spiritual  Inter¬ 
penetrates  the  physical,  and  the  physical  sends 
unceasing  influences  into  the  spiritual.  Still  each 
is  a  fleld  whereon  evil  reaps  its  appropriate  har¬ 
vest. 

There  is  tonic  helpfulness  in  the  discourse 
on  “Life  a  Gain,”  which  is  needed  by  thou¬ 
sands  in  these  days  of  nervous  exhaustion  and 
spiritual  debility,  when  the  burden  seems  so 
disproportioned  to  the  strength.  In  fact,  the 
volume  is  rich  in  moral  and  religious  elements, 
in  suggestions  that  are  refreshing  to  faith  and 
resolve,  in  views  that  bring  comfort  to  the 
heart  and  brighten  hope.  The  controversial 
element  in  it  is  its  ijoorest  part. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  Poems  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  by  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  published 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons ;  and  the  author  has 
done  well  to  gather  them  up  in  this  beautiful 
sheaf :  for  like  the  bending  heads  of  grain,  their 
beauty  is  weighted  with  thought  and  sentiment, 
and  though  the  form  is  graceful— sometimes 
striking— it  is  the  substance  which  catches  and 
holds  the  reader’s  attention.  “The  Wolves’ 
Feast  ”  is  a  heart-stirring  story,  told  with  me¬ 
lodious  grace.  The  ode  on  Webster  has  no  lit¬ 
tle  elevation  and  grandeur.  The  religious  po¬ 
ems  have  a  sustained  strength  and  content 
which  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  unsatis¬ 
fied  and  feverish  feeling  which  characterizes 
so  much  of  the  religious  expression  of  our  time. 
One  of  the  short  poems  in  the  volume  is 
“  When  the  Brook  and  River  Meet,”  supposed 
to  be  written  and  sung  by  a  girl  just  unfolding 
into  womanhood : 

I  watehio  steet  an  eraXkava  not  met ; 

I  hearken  for  a  voice  I  have  not  heara ; 

I  tremble  toward  a  touch  that  hath  not  yet 

The  dreaming  blood's  expectant  pulses  stirred. 

Sometimes  a  iook  will  startle,  or  a  tone — 

A  touch  sometimes  half  seem  to  shake  my  heart; 

A  moment  then  alone  is  more  alone. 

And  fates  were  sweet  together,  not  apart. 

Yet  well  content  with  blessed  discontent, 

I  dream  my  dream,  nor  care  to  waken  soon 
The  dream  bides  fair,  though  fairer  far  be  meant : 

Let  the  white  dawn  delay  the  golden  noon. 

So  watch,  my  heart,  and  let  me  dreapi  my  dream ; 

'Watch,  and  awake  me  when  the  time  shall  oom». 
Perhaps  our  prince  is  nearer  than  we  deem ; 

But  greet  him,  thou— my  dream  may  make  me  dumb. 

THB  HBMORIAL  OF  DR.  HUMPHRSTT. 

BY  NELSON  MILLARD,  D.D. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  read  with  much  pletisure 
in  a  recent  Evangelist  your  appreciative  and 
discriminating  remarks  uixin  the  Biographical 
Memorial  of  Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  pre- 
imred  by  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  David  Torrey. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  five  discourses  of  Dr.  Humphrey 
which  appear  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  Each 
of  these  sermons  seems  to  me  remarkable  for 
many  excellences,  but  for  brevity’s  sake  I  will 
allude  to  only  one  striking  characteristic  which 
pervades  them  all.  This  is  the  perfect  and 
happy  marriage  of  opposing  qualities  which  It 
is  not  usually  easy  to  join  together.  Great 
finish  is  combined  with  great  force.  Polish  is 
present,  but  does  not  sacrifice  power.  Again 
ease  unites  with  dignity.  There  is  an  air  of 
happy  familiarity  without  the  least  approach 
to  fiippancy.  Lines  of  thought  quite  abstract 
and  recondite  are  yet  presented  with  crystal 
perspicuity.  In  some  passages  there  are  veins 
of  metaphysical  refiection  almost  Hegelian  in 
their  subtlety,  and  yet  expressed  with  the  most 
perfect  and  successful  clearness.  The  waters 
are  deep  but  so  transparent  that  we  may  see 
the  very  sand  grains  at  the  bottom.  A  pure 
and  lofty  spirituality  irarvades  all  the  dis¬ 
courses,  and  yet  is  so  applied  to  our  plainest 
and  homeliest  every  day  life  as  to  become  in¬ 
tensely  practical.  At  times  we  seem  in  a  realm 
of  thought  far  away  from  common  life  and 
common  wants,  when  by  a  sudden  turn  of  ap¬ 
plication  it  traverses  and  explains  some  of  the 
lowly  but  urgent  needs  of  our  daily  existence. 
We  are  like  travellers  who  supposed  them¬ 
selves  far  from  their  destination,  but  whom  a 
sudden  curve  in  the  road  shows  the  place  they 
desired  to  reach.  Once  more,  these  sermons 
glow  with  ardent  piety,  yet  are  entirely  free 
from  cant;  they  are  marked  by  a  thorough 
evangelical  spirit,  yet  with  no  trace  of  theologi¬ 
cal  bigotry.  And  the  style  throughout  is 
chaste  not  simply  as  marble  which  is  cold  and 
dead,  but  as  maidenhood,  which  is  warm  and 
vital,  so  that  there  is  not  only  the  gleam  of 
beauty  but  the  glow  of  eloquence. 

These  and  many  other  excellences  which 
might  be  enumerated,  render  the  discourses  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  sermonic  litera¬ 
ture.  Indeed,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  since  Dr.  Humphrey  must  have 
left  many  discourses  of  like  merit,  either  Dr. 
Torrey  or  Mrs.  Humphrey  (who,  it  is  well 
known,  is  fully  qualified  for  such  a  work) 
ought  to  select  and  give  to  the  world  a  volume 
containing  at  least  a  score  of  them. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  Memorial.  It  is  a  most  ardent  yet  dis¬ 
criminating  tribute.  Dr.  Torrey  put  both  his 
heart  and  his  head  into  his  hand  when  he 
wrote,  and  the  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It 
was  old  Samuel  Johnson,  we  believe,  who  on 
hearing  that  Boswell  intended  ^  become  his 
biographer,  replied  “If  I  thought  Boswell 
seriously  contemplated  writing  my  life,  I  would 
take  his.”  Dr.  Torrey’s  friends  on  the  con¬ 
trary  might  almost  wish  to  die  before  he  does 
if  he  would  promise  to  write  their  biographies. 

STraouse,  N.  Y. 
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<L1TUSGT  AND  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATER.’ 

Our  former  article  on  this  Prayer-book  for 
Preabyterians,  closed  with  something  of  an  in¬ 
dictment  against  the  learned  Professor.  The 
book  was  purchased  with  the  feeling  that  ev- 
nything  about  it  would  be  literally  correct  and 
exact,  and  would  correspond  Kith  the  original 
sources  from  which  its  different  parts  were 
drawn.  In  this  we  have  been  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  know  nothing  of  the  sacrament- 
aries  and  missals  and  primers,  but  we  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  a  few  other 
books,  and  are  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  he 
bM  quoted  the  Scriptures.  Mistakes,  changes, 
additions,  run  through  the  whole  book.  In 
Terlflcation  of  this  statement,  take  the  follow¬ 
ing:  "We  will  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  everlast¬ 
ing  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  salvation  ” ; 
“  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  contrite  spirit.  A 
broken  and  [a]  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise  ’’ ;  “  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the 
liOrd,  which  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ” ; 
“  The  Lord  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  merciful  to  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  the 
Ught  of  His  oountenance  upon  thee,  and  give 
thee  peace  henceforth  and  evermore'*  •,  "lam 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,  sailh  the  Lord. 
He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live  again ;  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  not  die  forever”; 
”And  now  may  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, . . . 
make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  His 
will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  well  pleasing 
in  His  sight  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  in  the  Church,  world  without  end”;  "O 
come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord ;  let  us  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  (rod  of  our  salvation."  The  ital¬ 
ics  indicate  the  changes.  These  are  only  speci¬ 
mens.  Now  we  know  not  on  what  principle 
these  alterations  are  made ;  but  they  add  no¬ 
thing  to  the  beauty  or  force  of  the  Divine  ut¬ 
terance. 

Next  we  have  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form.  It  is  to  be  repeated  at  each  diet 
of  worship,  as  the  Scotch  say ;  at  every  session 
of  the  Sabbath-school ;  at  the  administration 
of  infant  baptism ;  in  the  marriage  and  funeral 
services ;  at  the  ordination  of  a  bishop ;  and  at 
the  communion  service.  It  is  not  used  at  the 
installation  of  a  bishop  or  the  consecration  of 
a  church.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  this  omis¬ 
sion.  It  is  in  not  les^  than  six  forms.  In  the 
form  for  public  worship  it  has  no  doxology ;  in 
the  Sunday-school  service  the  doxology  is  used ; 
in  one  ser^oe  it  closes  with  “  Deliver  us  from 
the  evil  one,"  in  another  it  is  “Deliver  us 
from  evil  ” ;  in  one  it  is  “  Forgive  us  bur  tres¬ 
passes,"  &c.,  and  in  another  it  is  "  Forgive  us 
our  debts.”  But  a  peculiarity  of  the  whole  is 
that  the  version  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  not 
found  literally  even  once  in  the  whole  Lit¬ 
urgy.  What  would  a  child  think  if  this  book 
were  ever  introduced  into  one  of  our  churches, 
to  have  such  a  variety  of  the  Prayer  which 
Christ  taught  His  disciples,  in  the  different  ser¬ 
vices  ?  It  will  require  some  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  to  give  a  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation.  But  not  satisfied  with  this  change  in 
the  phraseology,  the  author  has  also  shown  his 
skill  in  the  punctuation.  In  one  place,  as  in 
the  Scriptures,  each  petition  closes  with  the 
period ;  in  another  the  semicolon  is  used ;  and 
in  another  the  comma. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  his  alterations 
of  human  compositions ;  but  he  has  no  right  to 
change  the  Word  of  God,  or  present  in  so  many 
forms  a  Prayer  that  has  special  definiteness  eis- 
signed  to  it,  and  put  them  in  a  book  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  mould  the  thoughts  and  shape  the 
views  of  all  who  use  it.  God’s  utterances 
should  be  given  in  the  words  that  men  of  old 
spake,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Professor  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfied 
even  with  the  New  Version,  as  he  alters  that. 
Thus  in  Rew.  xxii.  11,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let 
him  be  unjust  still  ’’ :  he  starts  out  with  the 
New  Version  “He  that  is  unrighteous”;  but 
instead  of  quoting  further  "  let  him  do  unright¬ 
eousness  still,"  he  says  "  let  him  be  unright- 
ous  still.’’  In  quoting  the  65th  Psalm,  he  gives 
us  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  somewhat 
changed,  and  then  places  the  fifth  verse  after 
the  seventh,  as  if  it  had  a  right  to  be  there. 
We  have  examined  about  fifty  quotations  from 
the  Bible  as  found  in  this  book,  and  forty  of 
them  are  more  or  less  altered.  The  learned 
Doctor  must  have  had  some  reason  for  this 
course  of  procedure,  but  we  can  scarcely  think 
that  it  is  one  that  will  commend  itself  to  any 
Church  that  may  wish  to  use  it. 

We  do  not  wish  to  shock  the  Professor  by  say¬ 
ing  that  there  are  some  things  in  this  Liturgy 
that  can  scarcely  be  accepted  by  our  Church  as 
correct ;  while  others  are  absurd  or  unintelli¬ 
gible.  We  will  refer  to  the  former  at  some 
other  time.  The  latter  statement  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  so  to  him  and  others,  but  we  have  failed 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  following 
in  the  Litany:  “By  the  mystery  of  Thy  spot¬ 
less  incarnation,  by  Thy  holy  birth  and  bap¬ 
tism,"  &c.,  “go<xi  Lord  deliver  us.”  In  the 
Epis^pal  Prayer-book  it  is  “  By  the  mystery  of 
Thy  holy  incarnation,  by  Thy  holy  nativity  and 
circumcision,  by  Thy  baptism,"  &c.,“  good  Lord 
deliver  us.”  Deliver  us  from  what  ?  How  can 
the  mystery  of  His  incarnation.  His  nativity  and 
baptism,  deliver  us  from  the  power  of  sin,  from 
evil  of  any  kind,  or  from  danger?  In  the  Glo¬ 
ria  in  Excelsis  we  have  the  following :  “  Thou 
that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  have  mercy  upon  us :  for  Thou  only  art 
holy;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord;  Thou  only,  O 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  art  most  high  in 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.”  We  do  not 
know  what  this  means ;  we  have  read  it  again 
and  again  long  before  this  book  was  issued, 
but  could  never  understand  it. 

We  had  marked  other  passages  that  could  be 
placed  in  the  same  category,  but  pass  them  by 
to  consider  one  that  appears  to  us  rather  ridic¬ 
ulous.  We  do  not  use  this  word  in  an  offensive 
sense.  When  a  bishop  or  minister  is  to  be  or¬ 
dained,  the  clerk,  or  some  other  presbyter  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  say  to  the  pre¬ 
siding  bishop  “  Reverend  brother,  I  present  to 
you  riiis  person  here  present,  that  he  may  be 
ordained  to  the  office  of  a  minister,"  &c.  The 
presiding  bishop  then  speaks :  “  Have  you  dili¬ 
gently  inquired  into  his  soundness  in  doctrine 
and  holiness,  and  are  you  certified  of  his  meet- 
ness  in  respect  to  gifts  and  learning  for  this 
excellent  work,  as  required  in  God’s  Holy 
Word  ?  Answered :  We  have  so  inquired,"  &c. 
The  presiding  bishop,  or  moderator,  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  Presbytery  when  he  was  examined,  and 
yet  he  asks  questions  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  youth,  or  as  if  he  were  unacquainted 
with  what  Presbytery  had  done  1 

But  the  whole  thing  is  an  aping  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  as  if  our  Form  of  Government 
was  too  bare  and  bald.  We  wish  the  Professor 
had  remembered  his  own  words,  “  this  sort  of 
thing  is  hardly  of  the  highest  order  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  Integrity,"  for  looking  a  little  closer  at 
the  form,  we*  findithat  a  part  of  the  service  is 
abridged  from  the  ordinal  of  the  Anglican 
Church  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He 
objects  to  Presb3rterian  ministers  borrowing 
scEHW  and  phxmsM  from  the  Prayer  Book  in 
{wayer,  and  yet  he  can  take  for  their  delecta¬ 


tion  more  than  scraps  and  phrases.  Surely 
what  is  right  for  him  cannot  be  wrong  in  them. 

A  Pbesbytebian. 

ESTHETICS,  OR  WORSHIP,  WHICH! 

If  the  public  can  succeed  in  putting  enough 
bad  names  to  a  good  thing,  and  in  making 
them  stick,  the  thing  must  be  very  good,  or  it 
will  stand  a  poor  chance  of  success.  This  is 
the  common  resort  of  politicians  in  a  heated 
canvass.  One  would  think,  if  he  believed  all 
that  a  candidate  says  of  his  opponent,  that  he 
is  utterly  and  hopelessly  vile.  Every  candid 
person  must  admit  that  such  a  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  very  quintessence  of  shameless¬ 
ness,  and  yet  it  is  persisted  in  years  on  years— 
and  not  alone  by  politicians. 

Here  for  instance  is  a  clergyman  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  who  becomes  conscious  that 
there  is  a  something  wanting  in  his  public 
prayers.  He  has  not  one  thought  or  care  for  a 
rhetorical  prayer,  indeed  he  would  scorn  the 
idea  of  style  in  public  prayer;  but  his  heart 
yearns  for  something  more  spiritually  elevat¬ 
ing,  more  fitted  to  kindle  the  devotion  of  those 
whose  devotions  he  leads.  All  his  thought  is 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Spirit  of  Worship ; 
only  this,  always  this,  and  nothing  more. 
Many  brethren  are  in  similar  mood.  The  ser¬ 
vices  of  God’s  house  are  intellectual  enough  to 
please  them,  but  they  are  not  so  worshipful  as 
they  desire.  This  feeling  comes  to  prevail  in 
the  hearts  of  many  in  the  ministry,  who  make 
no  claim  to  unusual  piety,  but  who  sincerely 
desire  their  own  and  their  people’s  growth  in 
grace,  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the 
Lord’s  house. 

A  knowledge  of  this  state  of  feeling  is  spread 
abroad.  Ministers  talk  of  it  to  one  another. 
The  younger  ministry  seek  the  advice  of  those 
who  have  been  their  instructors  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary.  At  length,  a  theological  pro¬ 
fessor,  than  whom  none  ranks  higher  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  in  an  address  before  the 
great  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  openly  and 
boldly  voices  this  feeling,  arguing  throughout 
in  favor  of  an  improvement  in  “public  wor¬ 
ship.”  Another  theological  professor,  not  less 
widely  and  favorably  known,  speaks  in  the 
stately  Review  of  “  The  Presbyterian  Cultus.” 

Throughout,  the  plea  is  for  a  more  spiritual 
worship.  “The  only  real  question  is.  How 
may  our  worship  be  made  most  devout,  attract¬ 
ive,  and  edifying?”  “The  Presbyterian 
Church  cherishes  a  just  and  proper  jealousy 
for  spirituality  of  worship.”  “We  take  issue 
with  this  entire  view  of  the  relative  importance 
of  worshipping  God  and  hearing  sermons.” 
“All  appropriate  worship  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.” 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  author  of  the 
“Presbyterian  Cultus,”  and  it  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  spirit  of  the  article.  He  is  neither 
an  Episcopalian  nor  a  formalist,  but  one  who 
has  probably,  as  so  many  of  us  have,  been  too 
often  pained  with  the  “  weakness  and  unprof¬ 
itableness  ’’  of  his  own  public  prayers. 

But  when  this  article  appeared,  it  was  high 
time  for  the  self-constituted  champions  of 
Presbyterian  orthodoxy  to  bestir  themselves, 
to  avoid  a  threatening  “peril.”  That  peril 
was  threatened  in  some  imaginary  “artistic 
setting,”  which  was  to  “hide  the  truth,” 
and  forbid  the  “directest  and  simplest  ap¬ 
proaches  to  God  ” ;  in  an  attempt  to  meet  some 
one’s  “  eesthetic  need  ” ;  in  bur  giving  heed  to 
“decorous  and  deft  phrase,  rather  than  to  pos¬ 
ture  of  spirit  ” ;  in  “  mistaking  sensuous  stir 
and  thrill  for  rapt  devotion”;  in  “classic 
forms  of  speech,  deft  and  chaste  expression, 
balanced  and  artistic  service,  arranged  with 
most  extmisite  adaptation  to  eesthetic  impres¬ 
sion,”  eto.jto  the  end. 

Here  If  preciisely  where  I  object  to  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  fasten  bad  names  on  a  good  thing. 
Here  is  where  appears  the  significance  of  the 
title  of  this  article— .Esthetics,  or  Worship, 
which?  It  is  not  “artistic  setting,”  it  is  not 
"decorous  and  deft  phrase,”  it  is  not  “sensu¬ 
ous  stir  and  thrill,”  it  is  not  “classic  forms  of 
speech,”  suited  to  “sesthetic  impression,” 
which  we  desire.  Every  one  of  these  expres¬ 
sions  is  misleading,  and  either  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  is  calculated  to  fix  a  stigma 
upon  the  advocacy  of  liturgical  forms.  The 
distinguished  professors  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made,  and  others  who  think  with 
them,  are  as  zealous  for  “the  truth,”  are  aS 
anxious  for  the  “  directest  and  simplest  ap¬ 
proaches  to  God,”  are  as  careful  for  the  right 
“posture  of  spirit,”  are  as  intent  on  “  rapt  de¬ 
votion,”  as  are  any  brethren  who  think  other¬ 
wise  than  as  they  do.  It  is  the  worship  of 
God  in  its  greatest  purity,  preciousness,  and 
power,  after  which  they  strive.  And  no  charg¬ 
es  or  insinuations  that  they  are  seeking  after 
art  or  essthetics  or  classic  forms,  will  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  make  them  lose  sight  of  their  main  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  a  lack,  in  public  prayer,  which 
no  resort  to  the  Directory,  nor  any  “  learning 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  has  as  yet  removed  since 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  had  its  Directory 
and  its  Holy  Spirit.  Willing  and  anxious  as  I 
am  to  see  in  all  our  ministry  the  marks  of 
rapid  and  great  growth  in  grace,  it  yet  does 
not  seem  that  that  lack  is  in  process  of  speedy 
removal.  As  a  help  in  this  direction,  some 
have  conceived  that  the  use  of  liturgical  forms 
would  be  beneficial.  The  use  of  these  could 
never  be,  and  should  never  be,  obligatory  or 
constant.  The  largest  liberty  must  be  allowed 
for  extemporary  prayer;  no  fetter  may  ever 
be  put  on  any  aspiring  spirit.  But  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  one  comes  to  the  use  of  a  form 
of  prayer  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  his  devotion 
will  be  more  hindered  by  the  use  of  language 
full  of  the  temper  and  the  very  words  of  the 
Scripture,  than  if  he  prayed  in  the  often  halt¬ 
ing  and  embarrassed  phrase  which  is  still  too 
common  ? 

‘  Besides,  we  have  our  forms  of  prayer.  They 
'  are  not  written,  but  they  are  stereotyped.  No 
preacher  who  has  not  the  genius  of  an  angel, 
’  can  lead  the  public  devotions  of  a  congrega- 
'  tion,  year  after  year,  as  many  of  us  do,  without 
’  hilling  into  set  forms  of  expression,  which  arc 

*  as  familiar  to  his  people  as  are  the  words  of 

•  the  Prayer  Book  to  an  Episcopalian.  And  the 

■  trouble  is,  that  as  a  rule,  our  fixed  forms  are 

■  not  half  as  “  becoming,”  and  far  less  Scriptur- 

*  al  and  spiritualizing,  than  if  we  used  a  printed 

>  form  of  prayer.  We  have  our  forms  of  expres- 

>  sion,  and  to  our  hearers  they  become  haekney- 

■  ed,  and  often  not  very  impressive  or  expressive. 

>  And  nobody  can  tell  us  of  them  but  our  wives ; 
'  and  they  do  not  notice  them. 

>  The  fear  is  expressed  that  the  use  of  forms 
’  will  degenerate  into  “formalism.”  It  will,  if 
’  one  is  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  and  it 
'  never  will  until  then.  And  when  that  hour  ar- 
I  rives,  what  better  than  formalism  will  be  one’s 
I  extemporary  prayers  ? 

^  This  subject  has  other  interests  and  bearings 
than  those  which  pertain  to  public  worship. 

•  Whatever  “  peril  ”  attends  the  use  of  a  form 
:  of  prayer  in  public,  the  same  will  appear  in  the 
:  family.  How  many  thousands  of  Presbyterian 
F  families  there  are,  in  which  there  is  no  family 

■  worship!  The  reasons  assigned  for  it  are,  in 
;  some  oases,  the  extreme  timidity  of  the  head 
I  of  the  family ;  in  others,  the  that  he  was 
1  converted  late  in  life,  and  never  had  the  cour- 
!  age  to  begin  to  pray  before  his  grown-up  chll- 
'  dren ;  not  to  speak  of  those  families  in  which 
i  indifference  and  spiritual  coldness  furnish  the 

■  ready  excuse  for  a  neglected  fhmily  altar. 


And  doubtless  in  too  many  of  these  families,  security  of  the  other  heroic  missionaries  who 
because  there  is  no  family  prayer,  there  is  in  stood  at  his  side,  and  give  needed  dignity  to 
reality  no  prayer.  And  this  state  of  thiags  is  our  flag  in  Turkish  waters ! 
not  helped  by  i>astors  preaching  to  their  peo-  After  a  day  in  such  rare  company  our  jour- 
ple  that  they  ought  to  have  the  spirit  of  pray-  ney  was  brightened  by  their  loving  farewells, 
er,  and  ought  to  erect  a  family  altar.  i  believe  Often  during  the  two  years  since  has  the  face 
also,  that  many  a  timid  man  whose  family  of  Dr.  Calhoun  looked  in  upon  me  through  the 
never  hear  his  voice  in  prayer,  has  the  spirit  doorway  of  imagination,  cheering  me  by  the 
of  prayer.  Now  what  shall  we  say  to.  all  such  remembrance  of  his  geniality,  and  spurring 
cases  ?  Shall  we  tell  them  forms  are  in  danger  me  to  my  work  by  the  knowledge  of  his  self- 
of  degenerating  into  “  formalism  ”  ?  For  one,  I  sacrificing,  heroic  labor.  I  cannot  realize  that 
heartily  wish  that  every  famfly  in  my  church  I  knew  him  but  for  a  day.  He  was  one  of 
which  has  not  a  family  altar,  would  purchase  those  men  whom  earth  can  ill  afford  to  lose, 
and  use  some  one  or  more  of  the  most  excellent  and  whose  spirits  enrich  heaven, 
manuals  of  family  devotion,  such  as  Dr.  John 

Hall’s  “  Family  Prayers  for  Four  Weeto,”  Dr.  FROM  SHIRWAN  TO  LENKORAN. 

McDuff’s  “  Family  or  even  some  of 

those  which  are  sent  forth  by  the  authorities 


,  ,  ,  .  A  x..  .  ♦  Tabriz,  Persia,  May  asth,  1883. 

those  which  are  sent  forth  by  the  authorities  Evangelist:  In  the  city  of  Shirwan, 

of  our  liturgi^l  friends,  the  msthetic  Eplsoo^-  sometimes  called  Shamokee  from  the  name  of 
bans.  Actual  ex^rien<^  has  taught  me  that  the  province,  there  are  a  large  number  of  evan- 
theuTO  of  those  as  se  he  truth  gelicals,  whose  pastor  is  an  Armenian  called 

of  God  B  mercy  m  C  rs  in  a  most  flam-  Y^rtabet  Sergis,  or  Monk  Sergis,  because  he 

mg  light ;  they  have  in  e  an  not  checked  never  married.  Having  been  enlightened 
devotion;  not  the  decorousness  butthespir-  -by  talking  with  a  Nestorian  stone-cutter  from 
Ituality  and^ripturalnessof  thepW  h^  Oroomiah,  who  though  not  an  exemplary 
sprung  to  the  front;  not  the  msthetic,  but  the  Christian  himself,  liked  to  talk  about  relig- 
worshiptol  need,  has  been  met;  and  hence  I  he  began  to  read  his  Bible  and  talk,  until 
know  wher^f  I  affirm.  And  I  would  far  s^n-  ^  disturber  of  Armenian 

er  risk  the  “  peril  of  formalism  if  Christian  Just  before  he  was 

^oplewouldbut  devoutly  pray  those  prayers  sentenced  to  Siberia  he  had  become  engaged 
day  by  day,  than  that  of  their  utter  deadness  ^  of  the  same  place,  and  after  his 

if  they  live,  as  so  many  o,  wi  no  prayer  a  gentence  he  wrote  her  a  letter  releasing  her 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  engagement.  While  he  was  serving 

through  forms  or  without  them,  or  by  the  sentence  she  married  some  one  else,  and 
judicious  mingling  of  forms  and  no-forms,  we  married;  but  returning  to  Shir- 


seek  not  .EFsthetics,  but  Worship.  J.  p.  K. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  CALHOUN. 
By  JamM  H.  Ludlow,  D.D. 


who  were  permitted  to  know  him. 


hundred  persons.  Two  evenings  the  Russian 


Few  persons  have  ever  made  so  favorable  an  Mayor  of  the  city  came  to  meeting,  and  though 
impression  upon  me.  This  may  seem  strange  picture  worship  was  alluded  to  distinctly  as  a 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  intercourse  with  him  sin,  he  was  well  pleased,  and  said  that  all  they 
was  limited  to  a  single  day.  But  Calhoun  was  had  preached  was  true. 

one  of  those  soulful  men  who  give  as  much  of  Many  outside  Armenians  attended  the  meet, 
themselves  at  once,  when  their  judgment  ap-  ings,  and  Moslems  also,  and  for  this  the  breth- 
proves  their  friendship,  as  can  be  drawn  from  ren  there  were  especially  thankful,  as  many  of 
others  by  the  intercourse  of  a  lifetime.  Beside  these  had  been  opposed  to  them,  and  were 
this,  the  circumstances  of  our  meeting  ware  thus  made  more  friendly.  One  rich  Armenian 
such  as  to  throw  off  all  conventional  restraints,  merchant,  who  had  attended  only  the  last 
A  personal  reminiscence  will  not  be  out  of  meetings,  cafne  to  the  post-house  as  they  were 
place.  leaving,  on  purpose  to  thank  them  and  express 

I  was  a  voyager  in  the  French  steamer  up  his  regret  at  not  having  been  to  all  the  meet- 
the  Syrian  Coast.  One  morning,  just  at  day-  ings.  As  Shirwan  is  already  supplied  with  two 
break,  we  anchored  a  mile  or  more  off  Tripoli,  preachers,  the  evangelists  only  spent  eight 
At  once  our  vessel  was  surrounded,  as  is  usual-  days  there. 


ly  the  case,  with  scores  of  small  boats  wl 


On  the  road  to  Baku  they  spoke  to  many 


had  pushed  out  from  the  town  to  land  amj  IWe  Russians,  all  of  whom  they  found  ready  to  talk 
the  freight— there  being  no  good  harbors  in  on  religious  subjects  and  accept  the  truth.  In 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  din  of  Baku  they  could  not  do  anything  among  the 
Arabic  voices  I  caught  the  sound  of  my  o  rn  Moslems,  as  an  Armenian  woman  had  been 


name.  The  coincidence  was  so  singula^ 
remarked  it  to  a  companion,  and  re^^ 
inquire  the  lAeaAing  of  the  twd-Af3fM| 
bles  which  in  English  meant  myself,  alii 
prefix  “  Doctor,”  and  the  inquiry  “Are  yj 
board  ?  ”  relieved  the  mystery  by  startiiv 


m  I  murdered  by  a  Moslem  some  time  before,  and 
Fto  there  was  a  Sort  of  feud  and  terror  between  the 
Pte^'twtrpartifes. 

the  The  Lutheran  pastor  was  afraid  to  allow  our 
1  on  evangelists  to  preach  publicly  in  the  church, 
an-  as  he  had  made  some  pledges  to  the  Gtovern- 


other,  which  in  turn  was  soon  solved  br  the  ment ;  but  he  showed  them  much  kindness. 


genial  face  of  Dr.  Calhoun  peering  over  the 
deck,  and  the  declaration  that  I  was  hk  pris¬ 
oner  for  the  day,  as  the  vessel  would  be  d  itain- 
ed  until  night  in  exchanging  cargo.  H  i  had 


■  the  and  the  brethren  came  to  them  and  heard  them 
pris-  gladly.  They  stayed  twelve  days,  and  talked 
tain-  with  about  four  hundred  persons, 
had  The  Lutheran  pastor  used  to  wear  a  gown 


adapted  to  the  appetites  of  those  whq  .had 
spent  “  a  night  on  the  deep.” 


his  “office,”  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  prescrip¬ 
tion  or  kindly  advice. 


age,  but  had  failed  to  obtain  Government  as¬ 
sent,  On  seeing  our  brethren  conversing  thus 
in  the  open  bazaar,  he  said  “  Thank  God !  here 
I  see  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Pashkoff  ”  (of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg). 

In  Lenkoran  they  remained  twenty-three 
days,  and  spoke  with  about  one  thousand  i)er- 
sons ;  and  they  also  went  out  to  Geogtepe  and 
Nikolaivsky  (villages  near  Lenkoran),  where 
they  talked  with  Moslems,  Jews,  Armeniansi 
and  Molokans.  With  Moslems  they  comimred 
Mohammed  with  Jesus;  with  Jews  discussed 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  until  some  said 
“  Our  fathers  were  blind,  Christ  has  come  ” ; 
with  Armenians  they  talked  a  pure  Gospel  un¬ 
til  some  were  moved  to  tears ;  with  Molokans 
they  showed  the  necessity  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  and  baptism  for  the  advance  of  the  Church. 
They  spent  seven  days  in  these  two  villages, 
and  talked  with  some  two  hundred  persons. 
Two  Molokans  who  confessed  Christ  and  re¬ 
ceived  baptism  eighteen  months  ago,  were 
standing  firm.  Prom  Lenkoran  they  took 
boat  to  Astara,  and  thence  came  to  Tabriz  by 
way  of  Ardebil,  talking  and  preaching  by  the 
way  to  some  three  hundred  persons. 

Liberty  and  light  are  gaining  ground  in  the 
Trans-Caucasus.  May  the  day  speedily  come 
when  America  can  send  her  missionaries 
throughout  the  whole  vast  kingdom  of  Russia ! 

S,  L.  Wakd, 


wan,  he  kept  up  his  agitation  until  the  work 
was  well  established,  but  suffering  more  or  less 
persecution  and  opposition  continually.  He 
made  many  appeals  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Czar  for  the  recognition  and 


The  death  of  Dr.  Calhoun  of  the  Syrian  Mis-  freedom  of  the  evangelicals,  and  finally  receiv- 
sion  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  Church.  He  had  ed  the  answer  that  the  Czar  knew  of  no  such  re¬ 
inherited  from  his  father,  the  “  patriardi  of  ligion  as  evangelical  Christianity  in  his  king- 
the  Lebanons,”  qualities  which  peculiarly  dom,  but  that  he  knew  of  the  Lutheran  corn- 
fitted  him  for  his  work— rarest  amiability,  munion,  and  would  recognize  them  as  a  part  of 
deep  devotion,  absolute  intrepidity,  untiring  that,  if  they  wished.  They  accepted  this  some- 
patience,  and  a  mind  gifted  with  that  “  states-  what  unwillingly,  and  now  are  counted  as 
manship  of  missions”  which  is  building  em-  Lutherans.  On  seeing  our  evangelists,  this 
pire  for  Christ  throughout  the  Eastern  Medi-  old  white-headed  man  gave  thanks  to  God  that 
terranean  countries.  To  these  qualifications  these  brethren,  without  their  request  and  at 
he  added  high  skill  as  a  medical  practitioner,  no  expense  of  trouble  or  money,  had  come  to 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  and  love  for  his  field  encourage  them ;  and  gave  out  notice  that  they 
of  work— having  been  born  and  trained  ip  It—  would  have  meetings  every  night  while  they 
together  with  the  enthusiasm  and  strefl|^h  of  were  there.  The  first  evening  they  had  a  con- 
youth  which  gave  promise  of  many  years  of  gregation  of  sixty,  and  then  two  hundred  and 
usefulness.  But  others  will  record  his  public  fifty,  four  hundred,  and  six  hundred  at  a  meet- 
worth  and  service ;  let  me  express  a  sense  of  ing.  On  Sunday  three  meetings  were  held, 
personal  loss  which  will  come  painfully  to  all  and  the  congregations  amounted  to  fourteen 


Hence  they  went  to  Lenkoran  by  steamer  on 
the  Caspian,  and  in  the  cabin  held  conversa- 


A  glance  at  the  rooms  revealed  the  tast^  and  tions  with  the  passengers.  Among  others 
work  of  our  new  friend.  Missionary  pamph-  were  some  Seyids  and  Mullahs,  who  were  re- 
lets,  Bibles,  etc.,  in  Arabic ;  English  books  for  turning  from  the  Mecca  pilgrimage.  Two  of 
the  nurture  of  devotion ;  a  goodly  representa-  these  in  private  said  to  Shamosha  Baba  “  We 
tion  of  the  home  newspapers  and  magazines,  believe  all  these  things  about  Christ,  but  are 
and  here  and  there  a  rare  scientific  volume  of  afraid  to  confess.”  Another  from  Zenjon  said 
most  recent  issue,  showed  that  the  Doctor  was  “  I  am  one  with  Mustahud  Hadji  Mirza  Abul 
putting  not  only  the  best  of  himself  but  also  Salib  of  Zenjon  in  believing  the  Bible,  and  not 
the  best  results  of  the  world’s  thoughts  into  the  Koran.”  The  Mustahud  mentioned  is  one 
his  life  and  practice  among  the  heathen.  I  with  whom  I  have  had  conversations,  and  to 
presume  that  the  vilest  Mohammedan  beggar  whom  I  gave  copies  of  the  Scriptures  nearly 
to  whom  he  ministered  in  Christian  charity  re-  five  years  ago. 

ceived  as  careful  and  wise  treatment  as  any  of  On  reaching  Lenkoran,  Shamosha  Baba  was 
us  could  purchase  in  New  York.  An  adjoining  on  familiar  ground  once  more,  and  at  once 
room  contained  his  museum,  many  specimens  went  into  the  bazaars  to  talk.  There  is  a  com- 
in  which  were  anatomical,  and  showed  his  per-  munity  of  Protestants  here,  who  were  first 
sonal  skill  in  surgery,  as  well  as  gave  evidence  brought  out  by  Kasha  Yakob  Dilakoff,  former- 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  operations  he  was  ly  of  Oroomiah,  but  long  in  the  employ  of  the 
called  upon  to  perform.  Stuffed  birds  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  They  are 
beasts  represented  almost  the  entire  zoology  of  Russians  of  the  sect  called  Holokans.  Two  of 
the  Lebanons.  Many  of  these  had  been  cap-  their  own  number  preach  to  them  without  pay, 
tured  by  himself ;  but  most  of  them  wete  the  supporting  themselves  at  their  trade.  Some 
thank-offerings  of  poor  people  whom  he  had  time  ago  some  Baptists  came  down  to  Lenko- 
relieved,  and  who  knowing  of  his  zeal  in  mak-  ran  and  told  them  they  must  be  immersed,  and 
ing  the  collection,  brought  him  such  things  as  all  accepted  but  the  two  most  spiritual  of  their 
they  thought  would  especially  please  “  the  number,  and  since  then  have  sent  about  eighty 
good  physician,”  from  dead  wild  cats  to  living  roubles  per  annum  to  Tiflis,  I  know  not  what 
storks — which  latter  were  kept  in  provision  of  for.  After  much  thought  on  the  subject,  they 
frogs  by  the  daily  contributions  of  the  small  cannot  now  see  why  these  two  men  who  have 
boys  whose  teeth  he  had  extracted.  been  baptized  and  not  immersed  should  be 

While  we  breakfasted  a  number  of  patients  separated  from  them,  when  they  live  better 
gathered  in  the  shed  which  tbe  Doctor  called  lives  than  they  do ;  and  so  all  have  rather  gone 


back  from  immersion,  except  their  shoemaker 
preacher.  Some  time  ago  the  treasurer  of  the 


El)e  ii€U0{Qtts 


learned  from  the  brethren  at  Beirut  of  my  pro-  and  a  cross  when  he  preached.  The  brethren 
posed  nprthern  trip  and  was  lying  In  wait  But  objected  to  them  both,  saying  that  in  leaving 
one  captive  was  not  enough  for  his  hospitlity,  the  Armenian  Church  they  had  run  away  from 
so  we  kidnapped  two  English  compani<^s,  a  such  things  as  that.  He  took  off  the  cross  at 
High  Churchman  and  a  Wesleyan,  for  the  sake  once,  and  said  that  he  hoped  soon  to  leave  off 
of  emphasizing  the  “  communion  of  sa^ts,”  the  gown  also.  The  Bishop  wished  to  give 
and  pushed  through  the  surf  and  through  the  the  pastor  some  other  place  because  of  these 
motley  population  of  the  town  to  his  honje.  things,  but  the  pastor  said  he  would  remain 
Miss  Calhoun,  a  sister  of  our  bachelof  host,  with  this  people.  Many  of  the  brethren  there 
presided  at  breakfast,  which  was  alreadi  pre-  were  aroused  to  new  life,  but  no  new  conver- 
pared  for  us  in  anticipation,  and  hygienlcally  sions  were  made. 


As  we  walked  through  the  streets  df  the  churcli  left  Lenkoran  on  business,  and  put  the 
town,  the  people  showed  to  our  friend  the  money  in  this  preacher’s  hands;  but  he  hav- 
greatest  respect,  not  only  by  their  formal  Ing  been  taken  sick,  sent  to  another  brother 
“salftams,”  but  more  significantly  by  their  and  asked  him  to  take  the  money  away,  as  he 
bright  smiles  and  kindly  words  of  recognition  was  poor,  and  now  as  he  could  not  work,  might 
—many  going  out  of  their  way  for  the  special  be  tempted  to  use  the  money.  The  brother 
purpose.  I  felt  more  honored  to  walk  by  his  thought  he  did  not  have  authority  to  take  the 
side  and  by  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup,  who  money;  and  the  preacher  being  ill  a  long  time, 
had  joined  us,  than  if  the  one  had  been  the  used  the  money  to  the  amount  of  about  ten 
Grand  Vizier  and  the  other  the  Sheik-el-Islam.  dollars,  and  now  is  unable  to  give  it  back, 
It  was  not  difficult  to  see  the  influence  which  though  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  paying  it 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Calhoun  must  exert  over  back  as  soon  as  possible.  This  has  caused 
the  masses  who  were  made  daily  to  discern  the  trouble,  though  the  church  has  never  paid  this 
difference  between  the  skill  and  charity  of  the  preacher  a  cent  for  salary.  Our  evangelists 
Christian  and  the  useless  nostrums  and  sharp  were  able  to  make  up  the  quarrel,  and  now 
exactions  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors.  I  they  have  united  on  a  young  man  who  is  to 
could  not  but  fear  that  some  day  he  would  be  g;ive  up  most  of  his  time  to  preaching  and 
made  the  victim  of  the  jealousy  of  these  men,  teaching,  and  they  will  pay  him  a  small  sal- 
and  mentioned  my  fears  to  him.  I  was  not  ary.  Shamosha  Baba  here  began  to  preach  in 
surprised,  though  gn^ieved  as  we  all  were,  to  Russian,  and  was  astonished  at  his  own  power 
hear  of  his  recent  persecution,  and  rejoiced  in  that  language.  He  had  used  Turkish  before, 
that  General  Wallace,  our  Minister  at  Constan-  He  preached  twelve  times  in  Russian  to  con- 
tinople,  had  at  length  demanded  for  Dr.  Cal-  gregutions  of  about  sixty,  and  after  the  meet- 
houn  restoration  of  all  his  privileges  and  an  ings  informal  inqtilry  meetings  were  held. 
apolog;y  for  the  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Five  persons  asked  for  baptism.  While  talk- 
Turklsh  officials  who  permitted  it.  But  the  ing  in  the  bazaar  one  day,  the  preacher  came 
I  amende  comes  too  late  for  the  noble  man.  Let  along  with  a  Swedish  evangelical  pastor  who 
us  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  for  the  better  had  come  hither  to  try  and  open  an  orphan- 


The  Observer : 

Bishop  McLaren  of  Hlinois  has  his  hands 
full.  A  few  years  ago  this  excellent  prelate 
was  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  parish  in  De¬ 
troit,  which  had  been  previously  ministered 
unto  by  one  of  the  present  editors  of  this  pa¬ 
per.  Hence  our  peculiar  sympathy  with  him 
in  the  trouble  he  has  with  the  flock  of  rectors 
of  whom  he  is  the  Bishop,  since  he  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  elected  to  preside 
over  the  diocese  of  Illinois.  When  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Newman  went  to  the  Roman  communion, 
be  was  made  a  cardinal.  So  was  Manning. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Tyng  once  said  to  the  writ¬ 
er,  “  When  we  get  one  of  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  into  our  Church,  we  never  get  much.” 
But  they  make  much  of  them  after  they  do  get 
them.  Bishop  McLaren  was  thought  to  be 
very  high  as  a  churchman  after  his  elevation 
to  the  bishopric  of  Illinois,  but  he  finds  some  of 
his  clergy,  one  at  least,  higher  than  his  Bishop. 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  more  than  a  ritualist,  and  the 
airs  he  takes  upon  himself  have  justly  invoked 
Episcopal  displeasure.  Now  it  is  announced 
in  the  newspapers  that  he  has  a  public  service 
of  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  and  the  excitement  is 
naturally  great.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  this 
makes  a  plain  case,  and  that  the  Bishop  will 
not  hesitate  to  lay  hold  of  him  and  insist  on  his 
abstaining  from  such  Romanish  rites.  We 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

The  Christian  Advocate : 

Some  time  ago  the  Albany  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  published  a  catalogue,  wherein  the 
female  teachers  were  spoken  of  as  “  Mamie,” 
“Sadie,”  “Susie,”  “Tillie,”  “Lottie,”  “Gertie,” 
and  “'Nellie.”  A  correspondent  asked  why  the 
men  were  not  called  “  Jack,”  “  Tom,”  “  Bob,” 
and  “  Dick.”  The  publication  of  his  letter  in  an 
Albany  paper,  brought  about  a  change  for  the 
better.  But  judging  by  the  lists  of  young  wo¬ 
men  who  have  recently  been  graduated  from 
various  colleges,  the  sensible  girls  who  prefer 
their  baptismal  names  to  the  diminutives  of 
babyhood,  are  still  far  in  the  minority.  Is  it 
not  about  time,  asks  a  writer  to  one  of  the  New 
York  dailies,  that  school  teachers  can  be  in¬ 
structed  to  call  girls  by  their  names,  whatever 
may  be  the  fooli^  fasldon  ?  The  su^estion  is 
good ;  but  what  shall  be  done  with  the  hundreds 
of  misses  whose  names  are  rank  barbarisms,  in¬ 
vented  for  their  exclusive  use  perhaps  by  silly 
parents— tbe  El8inas,andipllv<ae,and  Tubiosas? 
Thackeray  made  the  world  smile  at  Glorvina 
O’Dowd  ;  but  the  bad  taste  of  her  guardians  is 
outdone  by  many  American  parents  who  move 
in  good  society.  Give  your  girl  a  good  name, 
and  then  call  her  by  it.  Else  be  consistent : 
sign  your  own  name  “  Billie,”  “  Bobbie,”  or 
“  Dickie,”  and  coin  some  appellation  for  your 
favorite  son  as  absurd  as  that  already  bestowed 
upon  your  daughter. 

The  Christian  Union : 

We  suppose  that  there  are  some  persons  who 
will  give  credence  to  the  charges  brought  by 
the  New  York  “  Sun  ”  against  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  notwithstanding  the  contrasted  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  traducer  and  the  traduced.  They 
will  open  their  eyes  and  say  “  But  General 
Gai’fleld’s  letters  are  quoted,”  when  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  he  wrote  any 
such  letters  as  are  attributed  to  him.  The  at¬ 
tack  would  be  worthy  of  the  age  which  produc¬ 
ed  a  Dean  Swift  and  a  Junius.  That  there  was 
some  extraordinary  bribery  and  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  promising  in  the  campaign  conducted 
by  Mr.  Dorsey  and  ending  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Garfield,  is  doubtless  true,  though  even  that  is 
as  yet  unproved  ;  but  there  is  not  a  microscop¬ 
ic  fragment  of  a  fraction  of  evidence  to  connect 
Mr.  Garfield  with  either ;  and  his  subsequent 
course  affords  tolerably  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  corriHJtionists  were  wise  enough  to 
keep  their  methods  from  his  unsuspicious  eyes. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

A  contributor  to  The  Missionary  Herald  for 
July  applies  the  scale  by  which  the  Lord  re- 
due^  Gideon’s  army  of  fighting  men  to  the 
great  Congregational  host  of  387,619  members, 
and  concluding  that  it  would  be  futile  to  hope 
that  each  one  would  contribute  a  cent  a  day  to 
the  American  Board  until  better  educated, 
strikes  out  at  one  swoop  nine-tenths  of  these 
members,  and  makes  a  remarkable  estimate  of 
what  the  remaining  one-tenth  could  do  by  giv¬ 
ing  systematically  within  their  ability.  The 
estimate  seems  reasonable.  He  divides  these 
38,600  givers  into  fourteen  classes,  of  which  if 
1000  gave  10  cents  a  month  ;  2000,  20  ;  2500, 
25  ;  5000,  50  ;  7500,  75  ;  6000,  81  ;  4000,  $1.50 ; 
3000,  $2;  2500,  $2.50;  2000,  $3;  1500,  $4; 
1000,  $5 ;  500,  $10 ;  and  100,  $25,  the  grand  to¬ 
tal  would  reach  $668,500  a  year,  or  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  donations  to  the  Board  last  year,  which 
exclusive  of  legacies  and  interest  on  invested 
funds,  were  $348,375.  The  benevolent  treas¬ 
uries  of  the  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Metho¬ 
dists,  Presbyterians,  and  all  other  Christian 
bodies,  would  be  largely  replenished  by  a  sim 
Uar  process.  In  these  times  of  great  demands 
on  the  Church,  and  of  great  victories  for  the 
truth,  there  is  need  of  more  urgent  and  unre¬ 
mitting  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  purse, 
not  of  the  one-tenth*  but  of  the  whole  bond  of 
professed  believers.  “How  much  owest  thou 
to  thy  Lord  ?  ” _ 

The  Examiner: 

Our  highly  esteemed  and  scholarly  friend 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  now  far  advanced  in 
life,  has  for  many  years  been  devoting  himself 
to  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  books. 
His  Job  was  begun  before  he  resigned  his  Pro- 
fessonship  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1859,  and  the  translations  completed 
thus  far  embrace  the  books  of  Job,  of  Genesis, 
the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  from  Joshua 
through  Second  Kings,  and  the  first  ten  chap¬ 
ters  of  Isaiah.  The  first  four  books  have  been 
published,  and  all  of  them  with  critical  notes 
of  special  value,  and  the  whole  would  have 
been  completed  by  this  time  had  Dr.  Conant 
found  it  practicable  to  carry  out  without  inter¬ 
ruption  the  plan  on  which  the  work  was  b^un. 
The  books  yet  imtrauslated  are  the  last  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  those  of  the  Chron¬ 
icles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  all  the  Prophets,  except 
part  of  Isaiah.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  Dr. 
Conant  to  do  his  work  superficially,  and  for 
this  reason  the  doing  of  every  book  is  a  long 
task.  Rather  less  than  one-half  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  translated,  but  some  of  the 
most  difficult  parts,  both  in  the  translation  and 
notes,  are  yet  to  be  done.  If  he  shrmld  not  live 
to  complete  his  great  task,  it  would  be  next  to 


impossible  to  find  any  person  of  equal  qualifi- 
eations  to  undertake  It.  The  Messrs.  ]^rpe^ 
have  offered  to  publish  the  more  recent  of  hilB 
Old  Testament  translations  and  philological 
notes  on  favorable  terms,  but  as  we  understand 
it  a  formidable  hitch  Is  In  the  wav,  growing  out 
of  cop3n'ight  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Bible 
Union,  which  finds  it  needful,  for  financial 
reasons,  to  maintain  for  the  time  being  its  legal 
existence. 

Th3  Christian  Intelligencer : 

The  late  Dr.  Sprole  was  for  many  years  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Washin^n, 
and  at  one  time  chaplain  to  one  of  the  Houses 
of  Con-^ress.  Not  a  few  of  the  public  men  of 
that  day  were  his  hearers,  and  among  these 
was  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  A  Unitarian  church  had  just 
been  oiganized,  and  a  leading  member  waited 
on  the  honorable  Senator  and  urged  him  to  at¬ 
tend  their  services.  They  had  for  a  minister, 
he  said,  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  orator.  The 
Senator  heard  him  through,  and  replied  that 
when  he  wished  for  poetry  he  could  read  the 
poets,  for  philosophy  he  could  consult  the  mas¬ 
ters,  and  as  for  oratory,  he  could  do  a  little  of 
that  himself ;  but  when  he  wishe  l  to  learn 
about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  proposed  to 
go  down  to  Four-and-a-hair  street  and  hear 
Mr.  Sprole. 

The  Advance : 

Some  time  since,  in  referring  to  the  belief 
held  by  a  certain  candidate  for  ordination  in 
this  city,  we  stated  that  the  doctrine  of  infant 
damnation  had  been  received  from  Prot  Shedd 
in  Union  Theological  Seminaiy.  We  were  very 
careful  to  state  that  while  the  candidate  did 
not  assert  that  the  children  of  unbelievers  were 
lost,  he  was  most  explicit  in  the  declaration 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  thing  in  the 
Bible  to  indicate  that  they  could  be  saved. 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  utterances  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  majority  of  infants  were  lost. 
We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Dr. 
Shedd,  which  we  most  cheerfully  print.  After 
reviewing  the  facts  above,  he  says  : 

I  must  rely  upon  your  fairness  and  sense  of  Christian 
honor,  to  allow  me  to  make  my  own  statement  in  your 
columns.  1  certainly  teach  that  infants  “are  unholy, 
sinful,  and  morally  unclean,’’ but  I  do  not  teach  th^ 

“  there  is  no  warrant  in  (he  Scripture  for  believing  that 
such  children  can  be  saved.”  On  the  contrary,  I  quote 
Scripture  to  prove  these  two  positions;  (1)  Thatthero 
is  an  explicit  assertion  in  the  Divine  Word  that  all  in¬ 
fants  of  believers  are  saved  by  the  washing  of  regener¬ 
ation.  (2)  That  there  is  reason  from  the  Divine  Word 
for  both  hoping  and  believing  that  all  other  infants  are 
saved  by  the  same  method,  although  the  texts  are  not 
so  explicit.  Respecting  the  unevangelized  heathen,  I 
teach  that  they  are  all  under  condemnation,  but  that 
God  has  His  elect  among  them,  who  are  saved  “  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketb  when,  and 
where,  and  how  He  pleaseth.”  (Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion,  X.  iii.)  W.  G.  T.  Shkdd. 

It  is  very  thoughtful  and  considerate  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Shedd  and  others  to  allow  innocent 
children  to  be  saved  by  considering  them  all 
as  among  the  elect.  A  regular  Calvinist,  how¬ 
ever,  could  show  them  in  a  twinkle  that  their 
position  is  most  illogical. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh : 

On  Sabbath,  May  20th,  the  church  of  Belle- 
field  in  this  city,  to  which  Rev.  William  Henry 
Homblower,  D.D.,  was  preaching  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  pastor,  was  startled  by  his  sudden 
prostration  in  the  pulpit  from  an  attack  of  pa¬ 
ralysis.  For  several  days  death  appeared  to 
be  just  at  hand,  but  under  skilful  medical  treat¬ 
ment  and  careful  nursing,  he  seemed  to  be 
slowly  recovering.  Last  week  he  was  taken  in 
a  carriage  around  the  Allegheny  Parks,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  ride  very  much.  But  during  the 
short  drive  he  contracted  a  cold  which  caused 
him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  On  Monday, 
July  15,  he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  a  little  after 
five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  he  entered  into  rest. 

Dr.  Homblower  was  a  son  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Homblower  of  New  Jersey.  He  waa 
born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  1, 1820 ;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Princeton  College ;  studied  law  for  ona 
year ;  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminarw  , 
in  1839,  and  continued  throughout  the.fuU. 
Course ;  was  a  missionary  in  “The  Pin«S ”_of 
New  Jersey  in  1843 ;  was  ordained  and  instaUed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J.,  in  1844,  and  continued  to  be  its- 
pastor  until  1871 ;  was  elected  Reunion  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Church  Government 
and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Western  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Allegheny  in  1871.  In  1860 
he  received  the  honorary  title  ofD.D.  from  Rut¬ 
gers  College. 

Dr.  Homblower  was  a  Christian  gentleman 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  greeted  with  his  cheery 
smile  and  warm-hearted  words.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  public  men,  as  well  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  was  extensive.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  Biblical,  argumentative,  instmetive,  and 
earnest.  As  a  pastor  he  was  laborious  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  having  great  tact  in  approaching  all 
classes  of  people.  In  the  Presbytery,  the  Syn¬ 
od,  and  the  General  Assembly  he  took  an  active 
part.  After  coming  to  the  Seminary  he  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  the  duties  of  his  chair. 

In  preaching  the  Gospel  Dr.  Homblower  took 
special  delight,  and  the  people  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  heard  him  with  great  pleasure.  Ever 
since  he  came  here  his  services  on  the  Sabbath 
have  been  in  demand.  He  has  preached  in 
nearly  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  hardly  a  non-Epis- 
copal  Church  of  any  denomination  in  this  city 
or  Allegheny  to  which  he  has  not  proclaimed 
the  Gospel.  People  of  all  denominations  loved 
and  admired  him. 

As  a  husband  and  father  he  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  men.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
one  daughter  in  All^heny,  a  son  who  is  an  ar¬ 
chitect  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a  son  in  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Chamber- 
lain,  Carter  &  Co. 

The  Interior : 

Brother  McFarland  says  there  is  more  learn¬ 
ing  and  piety  in  the  State  of  New  York  now, 
than  there  was  in  the  whole  British  Empire 
two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Westminster 
Confession  was  formulated.  If  he  had  said  in 
Chicago,  or  in  Illinois,  or  in  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  or  any  other  resi¬ 
dence  of  Interior  people,  this  paper  would  have 
taken  off  its  rye-straw  hat  in  token  of  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  but  not  for  New  York.  There  Is 
some  piety  in  that  quarter,  but  not  so  much 
learning;  nor  for  New  Jersey — there  is  some 
learning  in  that  State,  but  not  so  much  piety. 
Liberty  and  union,  piety  and  learning,  charity 
and  grit — in  these  principles  and  qualities  we 
are  v^ing  to  concede  that  the  readers  of  The 
Interior  excel  the  whole  British  Empire  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  with  Washington,  D.  C., 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennyslvanla 
thrown  in,  reserving  only  the  readers  of  The 
Interior  in  those  cities  and  Statea  We  mast 
also  reserve  two  Chicago  pastors,  now  rusti¬ 
cating  on  the  New  York  coast,  op  somewhere 
in  that  benighted  region.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
learning,  and  Dr.  Kittredge  has  piety.  There 
may  be  other  temporary  wanderers  from  our 
fold  in  those  arid  lands,  who  are  not  to  be 
counted  for  the  places  where  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be.  We  are  saying  nothing  rash.  The 
fact  is  fully  recogniz^  that  Dr.  Crosby  is  a 
very  able  man,  and  Dr.  Cuyler  a  very  good 
man,  and  that  Dr.  Talmoge  is  both,  and  that 
that  there  is  more  philosophy  to  the  cubic  yard 
in  Princeton  than  in  any  other  place  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  in  fact,  that  the  air  is  blue  and  cold  with 
it  there.  All  these  facts  are  fully  considered, 
but  we  beg  brother  McFarland  to  remember 
that  it  is  learning  and  piety,  and  not  either  by 
itself,  that  he  speaks  of  as  being  superior  to 
the  total  content  of  the  whole  British  Empire. 
Some  evil-minded  persons  might  be  inclined  to 
say  tiiat  we  mean  to  intimate  that  the  brethren 
spoken  of  os  learned  are  destitute  of  piety,  and 
those  spoken  of  as  pious,  or  good,  as  destitute 
of  lear^g,  and  we  rise  up  in  a  high  state  of 
indignation  to  repel  the  suggestion.  On  the 
contrary,  just  the  reverse— the  pious  are  learn¬ 
ed,  and  the  learned  pious. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  do 
their  work  and  draw  their  money  week  by 
week,  to  think  a  little  about  mother’s  wages, 
and  see  whether  they  have  not  some  duty  to 
do  for  her,  in  return  for  the  kindnesses  she 
does  for  them. — Messenger. 


XUM 


fNIERNATTOITAL  SERIES. 


THE  CITIES  OF  REFUGE. 


The  Lmmb  :  Jo$kua  xx.  1-9. 

1.  The  Lord  alao  spake  nnto  Joshna,  sarins, 

1.  Speak  to  the  children  of  Urael,  saylns.  Appoint  out  tor 
yon  oltlea  of  refuge,  whereof  I  spake  unto  you  by  the  hand 
■ot  Xoaea :  ^ 

k.  That  the  sUyer  that  killeth  any  person  unawaree  and 
hnwltUngly  may  See  ttlther :  and  they  shall  be  your  refuge 
IriNB  the  arenger  of  blood. 

4.  And  whenhe  that  doth  flee  nnto  one  of  those  dnes  shall 

•land  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  dty.Mds^l  de¬ 
clare  his  nanse  In  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  dty,  they 
•hall  mke  him  into  the  dty  unto  them,  and  glre  him  a 

place,  that  he  may  dwell  among  them. 

B.  And  If  the  aTengerothleod  pursue  after  him,  then  they 
act  dellTer  the  slayer  up  Into  his  hand;  because  he 
•mots  nts  neighbor  unwittingly,  and  hated  him  not  before¬ 
time. 

B.  he  susii  dwell  In  that  dty,  until  he  stand  before 
the  eongregatloa  for  Judgment,  and  until  the  death  of  the 
high  prieet  that  shall  be  In  those  days ;  then  shall  the  slayer 
return,  and  oome  unto  his  own  dty,  and  unto  his  own  house, 
unto  the  dty  from  whence  be  fled.  „  ^ 

T.  And  they  appointed  Kedesh  In  Galilee  In  Mount  Naph- 
tall,  and  Sbeohem  In  mount  Ephraim,  and  Klrjatharba, 
which  is  Hebron,  In  the  mountain  of  Judah. 

a.  And  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward,  they 
asaigned  Bsaer  In  the  wilderness  upon  the  plain  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Beuben,  and  Bamoth  in  Gilead  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  and  Golan  In  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manaseeb. 

•.  These  wore  the  cities  appointed  for  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  tor  the  stranger  that  sojonmeth  among  them, 
that  whosoerer  killeth  any  person  at  unawares  might  dee 
thither,  and  not  die  by  the  band  of  the  ayenger  ot  blood, 
until  he  stood  before  the  congregation. 

Br  ABBOTT  1.  XITTBXDQE,  D.J). 

^OoiiDMS  Text — “Who  have  fied  for  refuge  to  lay 
vpon~iie  hope  set  before  ug.”— Heb.  vi.  18. 

We  have.  In  this  lesson,  the  appointment  by 
Joshua  ot  the  cities  of  refuge,  regarding  which 
Qod  had  spoken  before  to  Moses. 

TxBsas  1,  2.  It  was  when  Israel  was  encamped 
In  the  plains  of  Moab  that  Ood  instructed  Moses 
on  this  subject,  and  the  time  for  carrying  into  ex¬ 
ecution  the  divine  command  was  deferred  until 
after  the  Jordan  had  been  crossed,  and  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  possessed  by  victories  over  their  ene¬ 
mies.  In  order  to  understand  the  lesson,  the 
teacher  should  have  the  scholars  read  Num.  xxxv. 
B-34 ;  Deut.  xii.  1-13.  The  words  In  Num.  xxxv. 
10,  “When  ye  be  come  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,”  should  be  read  In  connection  with 
Deut.  xix.  1,  “When  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cut 
off  the  nations,  whose  land  the  Lord  thy  God  giv- 
eth  thee  ” ;  for  the  mere  passage  over  the  Jordan 
did  not  give  them  the  possession  of  the  land,  and 
this  possession  was  a  necessity  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  government,  such  as  is  implied  in  the 
appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  As  early 
as  when  Israel  was  encamped  before  Sinai  (Exod. 
xxi.  13),  God  had  promised  to  provide  a  refuge  for 
him  who  shed  the  blood  of  another,  but  without 
any  intention  or  spirit  of  murder.  Wordsworth 
says  on  the  words  “whereof  I  spake  unto  you  by 
the  hand  of  Moses,”  “  Here  is  another  proof  of  the 
harmony  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  one  confirms  the  veracity  and  genu¬ 
ineness  o/  the  other.” 

Ybbse  3.  The  word  “  slayer,”  or  man-slayer,  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  break  or 
to  crush  in  pieces.  Only  he  who  killed  another  by 
mistake,  “  unwittingly,”  could  fiee  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  and  be  received  there.  God  was  not  seek¬ 
ing  to  screen  criminals,  but  only  the  innocent  who 
jret  were  in  great  danger  by  reason  of  the  “aven- 
g'er  of  blood.”  By  this  new  law,  the  innocent  one 
Would  have  an  opportunity  to  establish  the  fact  of 
his  innocence — an  opportunity  impossible  other¬ 
wise,  for  the  pursuer  was  permitted  to  kill  the 
murderer  at  sight.  That  the  Jewish  law  never 
connived  at  positive  sin,  is  clear  from  Exod.  xxi. 
14.  The  avenger  of  blood  was  always  a  relative 
of  the  murdered  person,  and  usually  his  nearest 
kinsman.  It  was  as  a  recognized  public  officer 
that  he  pursued  the  guilty  person.  Places  of  ref¬ 
uge  were  not  unknown  in  heathen  nations,  and 
groves,  altars,  temples,  and  sometimes  cities,  were 
so  set  apart.  When  the  city  of  Ephesus  became  a 
resort  of  wilful  murderers,  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
tetBHated,  and  repealed  the  law  which  made  that 
cttyjijgfuge. 

—'“Yebse  4.  On  reaching  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
the  pursued  one  was  safe  from  the  power  of  the 
avenger ;  but  he  now  entered  into  relations  with 
the  elders  of  the  city,  for  his  innocence  was  not 
yet  established.  He  was  not,  therefore,  free  to  go 
about  the  city,  but  he  must  stand  “  at  the  entering 
of  the  gate  of  the, city,”  until  his  case  had  been 
heard  and  judged  by  the  elders.  The  gateway 
was  a  public  place,  and  the  judges  held  their  ses¬ 
sions  openly,  thus  preventing  an  abuse  of  power. 
The  object  of  this  public  trial  was  to  ascertain  if 
the  murder  was  conimitted  with  malice  of  heart, 
Gr  by  an  accident,  and  the  trial  was  at  the  gate, 
for  If  he  was  found  guilty,  he  was  forbidden  to  en¬ 
ter  the  city.  If  found  innocent,  he  was  given  a 
home  in  the  eity,  and  was  protected  from  the  an¬ 
ger  of  his  pursuer  (verse  5).  If  the  scholars  ask 
why,  if  judged  innocent,  the  man  was  not  allowed 
to  go  anywhere  he  pleased,  the  answer  should  be 
twofold : 

1.  The  slayer’s  safety  was  only  Inside  the  city 
walls  (Num.  xxxv.  26-28). 

2.  The  trial  before  the  elders  of  the  city  was  not 
the  final  settlement  of  the  case,  for  there  followed 
another  trial  before  the  congregation  of  his  own 
city  (verse  6),  who  from  their  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  mor)>  compe¬ 
tent  judges.  That  the  word  “  congregaUon  ”  re¬ 
fers  to  his  own  city,  and  not  to  the  people  living 
in  the  city  of  refuge,  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxv. 
35.  But  how  was  this  “  slayer  ”  supported  during 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  refuge  ?  Probably  by 
labor  in  the  fields,  or  in  some  other  employment 
by  which  he  remunerated  the  government  for  his 
maintenance. 

Not  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  was  the 
man-slayer  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  home ;  so 
that  he  suffered  through  this  confinement  for  the 
deed  of  blood,  although  his  life  was  thus  shielded 
by  the  law.  One  writer  says :  “  To  the  unfortunate 
homicide,  the  death  of  the  high  priest  would 
most  desirable  event ;  hence  the  rabbins  sa^^^i^at 
to  induce  such  fugitives  not  to  pray  that  it  might 
be  hastened,  the  relatives,  and  especially  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  the  high  priests,  provided  them  with  food 
and  clothing,  thus  making  their  asylum  as  agree¬ 
able  as  they  could.  By  the  death  of  our  High 
Priest,  our  captivity  is  broken,  and  the  remem- 
branee  even  of  our  sins  ceases  forever.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  high  priest  was  a  type  of  Christ.  From  the 
writings  of  the  Babbins,  we  learn  that  every  pos- 
•Bile  arrangement  was  made  to  assist  the  pursued 
one  in  reaching  the  city  of  refuge.  The  roads 
leading  to  these  cities  were  always  kept  in  good 
repair,  bridges  were  thrown  over  rivers  and 
streams,  the  roads  were  always  thirty-two  cubits 
wide,  and  wherever  there  was  a  turning  or  branch¬ 
ing  of  paths,  gnide-posts  were  erected,  with  the 
word  “Befuge”  on  them,  and  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated.  It  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxv.  12,  and 
Dsut.  xix.  11,  12,  that  even  when  the  slayer  was 
adjudged  guilty,  his  execution  could  never  take 
place  in  a  city  of  refuge. 

Ybbshb  7-9.  The  six  cities  were  all  Levitlcal 
cities  (Num.  xxxv.  6),  for  as  the  Levites  were  spe¬ 
cially  set  apart  for  the  service  of  these 

clUes  were  “appointed,”  or  more  literally,  conse¬ 
crated  as  holy  places.  “  The  free  cities  are  in¬ 


growing  mental  callousness  to  this  truth  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  is  a 
step  toward  barbarism. 

5.  The  great  evil  of  war  is  the  destruction  of 
life,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Christian 
faith  will  be  the  end  of  wars,  and  some  day  the 
prophecy  of  universal  peace  will  be  fulfilled. — Isa. 
lx.  17,  18,  ii.  4;  Micah  iv.  3. 

6.  The  unwritten  law  which  prevails  among  the 
Bedaweens  of  the  Arabian  desert,  by  which  blood¬ 
shed  is  aveuged  by  the  killing  of  the  murderer  or 
a  near  relative,  is  without  doubt  a  relic  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  for  it  was  upon  that  desert  that  the  children 
of  Israel  lived  forty  years,  and  Moses  married  in¬ 
to  a  Bedaween  family.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
cross  the  desert  a  few  years  since,  and  to  enjoy  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  of  learning  the  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  these  ever^rokming  tribes.  I  found  this 
to  be  invariably  true,  that  never  was  more  than 
one  life  taken  in  avenging  a  murder,  and  if  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  murderer  was  seen  by  the  family  of  the 
murdered  one,  the  relative  was  instantly  put  to 
death  and  the  guilty  man  went  unharmed.  Their 
language  to  me  in  expressing  this  custom  was 
“  He  has  taken  a  life  and  he  had  given  a  life,  and 
now  the  thing  is  over.” 

7.  The  Saviour  teaches  us  that  angry  thoughts  be¬ 
long  to  tl^same  class  of  sins  as  murder,  which  is 
anger  ful^  developed  In  the  outward  act  (Matt.  v. 
21,  22);  and  John  says  (1  John  lii.  15)  “  Whoso- 


uge  for  the  condemned  sinner.  In  Jesus  Christ 
there  is  a  hiding-place,  where  the  law  cannot  find 
the  guilty  soul : 

“  Bock  of  Agee,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

3.  There  were  six  cities  of  refuge  to  the  Jew, 
and  they  were  distributed  through  the  land ;  so 
that  there  would  be  a  chance  of  escape  to  every 
“slayer,”  for  he  would  not  be  very  far  from  some 
one  of  these  cities. 


But  there  were  hut  six  cities 
to  which  the  guilty  one  could  fiee,  and  there  was 
no  safety  in  any  other  place.  Yery  likely  some  In 
that  day  reasoned  that  one  city  was  as  good  as  an¬ 
other  ;  that  it  was  religious  bigotry  to  say  that 
only  those  were  safe  who  had  fled  to  one  of  these 
six  cities;  and  that  if  God  was  love.  He  would 
never  limit  the  refuge  to  a  particular  number  of 
cities,  and  the  refuge  law  would  apply  to  all 
places.  But  there  was  the  law  of  God,  and  hu¬ 
man  skepticism  did  not  change  it.  However  men 
might  argue,  it  remained  true  that  within  the 
gates  of  those  appointed  cities  the  slayer  was 
safe,  and  in  any  other  places  he  was  In  peril. 
There  is  only  one  refuge  for  the  sinner :  for  this  Is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  hence  only  one  Is 
needed.  In  Christ  there  is  safety ;  outside  of  this 
hiding-place  there  Is  peril.  It  Is  Grace  that  has 
provided  this  refuge,  and  if  the  sinner  refuses  to 
flee  into  it,  he  can  bring  no  charge  against  the 
love  of  God.  But  your  scholar  may  ask.  Why  is 
any  refuge  needed  ?  Because  the  law  has  been 
broken,  and  only  through  the  atonement  of  Christ 
can  God  be  just,  and  yet  the  Justifier  of  the  sin¬ 
ner. 

4.  This  refuge  in  Christ  is  open  for  all  who,  by 
sin,  have  come  under  condemnation.  Over  its 
gateway  is  written  “  Whosoevbb  will  mat  comb  ” ; 
and  it  is  open  for  all  because  He  died  for  all.  The 
Love  that  would  not  that  any  perish,  could  not 
limit  the  atoning  work  of  His  Son. 

5.  In  this  refuge  there  is  safety  for  the  viiest 
sinners.  The  Jewish  cities  of  refuge  afforded  no 
permanent  safety  for  him  who  had  taken  a  bro¬ 
ther’s  life  purposely  through  hatred,  but  only  for 
him  who  had  shed  blood  unwittingly.  In  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  justification  for  the  chief  of  sin¬ 


A  "DTkC!  NSW  STTLES:  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  finest  qnalltr, 
largest  varletj,  and  lowest  prices.  50  Chromoe  with  name, 
lOc.,  a  present  with  each  order.  CLINTON  BBOS  A  CO., 

Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Sroadway, 

fUBTlJCIH  BEXX-ABHUAL  STAXEMEBT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lint  day  of 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  UnearHeJPrefldiuHg,  2,212,267  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

CWms, .  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,749,292  61 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  -  $7,171,270  82 

SCMHABT  OP  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATEB 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIEE  AND  FOB  THE  PBOTECTION  OF  FOUOT 
HOLDEBS  OF  FIBE  INSDBANCE: 

CasM  In  Banks .  •iiOl.SaS  W 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Bstate  (wortk  •a,831,000). . ..  1,!I03,3SS  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,440,040  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  Si  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,SM,510  M 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  00,000  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  og  Collaterals,  4068^ 

S05) .  730450  SO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1883 .  S0440  S3 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  bands 

or  Agents .  1S0440  40 

Real  Kstate .  38Ji50  OS 


1S0440  40 
38,359  SO 


Total . . iMIXUVO  03 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


NEW  TRACTS 

OF  THE 

PEESBYTERIAN  BOARD. 

BEUmi  OILY  BOIEVE. 

By  Bev.  E.  P.  HUMPHBEY,  D.D . 16  pages. 

PERSON  AND  POWER  OF  THE  HOLTISPliUT. 

By  Bev.  3.  W.  DAN.i,  D.D . 34  pages. 

THE  PREACHING  FOB  THE  TIMES. 

By  Bev.  CHABLE8  A.  DICKEY,  D.D . 16  pages. 

THE  OUTLOOK  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

By  Bev.  E.  P.  HATFIELD,  D.D . 18  pages. 

OU  UNCLE  BEN. 

By  PHILIP  BABRETT . 8  pages. 

HOW  SHALL  I  KNOW  THAT  I  AM  SAVED? 

By  Bev.  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D . 4  pages. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BruiiieN  Superintendent, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  PkUadelphln,  Pa., 
or  to  WARD  Si  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St,  New  York. 


A  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book  I 

There  It  a  land  of  ptire 


MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

THIRTY-THIRD  Y£AR. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  a 
quiet  old  concern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standard,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Company’s  income  for  the  year 
has  been  $2,031,576.53,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  while  the  payments  to  policy- 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56. — Record. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WEHFLE,  Secretary.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  lat  Vloe-PTM. 
8.  N.  STEBBINS,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  8d  Vloe-Prw. 
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P(o  Dry  and  Useless  Blatter! 

Good  Words  and  Good  Blnalc  I 

193  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  boards.  Price,  35  cents,  by  mail ;  (3.1x1 
per  dozen  by  express,  charges  not  prepaid.  A 
•inffte  copy  (in  boards)  for  examination,  mailed 
on  receipt  of  35  centa.  Specimen  Pages  Free. 
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OF  UMDOUBTED  EXCELLENCE! 

Our  Glad  Hosanna, 

Good  as  Gold, 

_ Brightest  and  Best. 

Any  one  ot  these  Song  Books  will  give  you  satlstactlon  In 
your  Sunday  School. 

$30  per  100;  35  cents  eneh  by  Mull. 

bzolotT^  icazh, 

76  East  NIntb  Street,  I  81  Randolpk  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


f 

By  Gen.  P.  Root  nn4  C.  C.  Cnee. 

CRCWDED  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 
WITH  GEMS  OF  GOSPEL  SONG 
BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS. 


HANOYER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  BROADWAY,  ISUSW  TORS. 

Sixty-fiist  Semi-Aniraal  Statement,  ehewing  the  conditiem 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  •  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,708  97 
Net  Snrplns, . 715,654  89 


Total  Assets, 


$2,559,299  1$ 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,335,000) . $1,553,299  $9 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Real  Estate  In  the  clUes  ot  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  .  200,760  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,600  0$ 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Ofllce  .  82,292  $1 

Ballroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  418,12$  09 

State  and  City  Bonds  .  115,230  08 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  53,050  00 

Ballroad  Stock.  14,100  00 

Balances  in  hands  ot  Agents,  in  course  ot  trans- 
mlselon,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums....  109,606  97 

Accrued  Interest .  10,762  08 

-  $2,659,«90  16 

BzaTjAzmr  s.  'waloott,  PzaULut. 

I.  BEHSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres't  and  Sec 
CHARLES  L.  BOE,  Asaistant  Secretary. 


Not  a  particle  of  calomel  or  any  other  delete¬ 
rious  substance  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills.  On  the  contrary  they 
prove  of  special  service  to  those  who  have  used 
calomel  and  other  mineral  poisons  as  medicines, 
and  feel  their  injurious  effects.  In  such  cases 
Ayer’s  Pills  are  invaluable. 
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SCROFULA 

and  all  fcrotulous  diteases,  Sorea,  Erywlpalaa. 
EcMma,  Blotches,  Rlngrworm,  Tumors,  Oai^ 
bnaeles.  Bolls,  and  Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 
are  the  direct  result  of  an  Impure  state  of  the 
blood. 

To  cure  these  diseases  the  blood  must  be  puri¬ 
fied,  and  restored  to  a  healthy  and  natural  condi- 
tioB.  Avek’s  Sabsapabilla  has  for  over  forty 
years  been  recognised  by  eminent  medical  au¬ 
thorities  as  the  most  powerful  blood  purifier  in 
existence.  It  freee  the  system  from  all  fonl  Uu- 
mors,  enriches  and  strengtiiens  the  blood,  removM 
all  traces  of  merenrial  treatment,  and  proves  it¬ 
self  a  complete  master  of  all  scrof  nlous  diseases. 

A  Recent  Cnre  of  Scrofulous  Sorss. 

“  Some  months  ago  I  was  troubled  with  scrofu¬ 
lous  soree  (ulcers)  on  my  legs.  The  limbs  were 
badly  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  the  aoree  dis¬ 
charged  laiwe  quantities  of  otfeuslve  matter. 
Every  remetfy  I  tried  failed,  until  1  used  Aveb’s 
Sabsapabilla,  of  which  1  hAve  now  taken  thrs* 
bottles,  with  the  result  that  the  sores  are  healed, 
and  my  general  health  meetly  improved.  1  fsel 
very  grateful  for  the  good  your  medicine  has  don* 
me.  Youra  respectfully,  MBA  Abk  O'Driax.” 

148  Sullivan  St.,  New  York,  June  34, 1882. 

(9’*  All  persons  interested  are  Invited  to 
call  on  Mrs.  O'Brian ;  also  npon  the  Rev.  Z. 
P.  Wllda  of  78  East  54th  Street.  Mew  Teifc 
City,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  wonderful  eflScacy  of  Ayer'a  Sersnpnrfl- 
lo,  not  only  In  the  core  of  thia  lady,  bat  hi 
his  own  case  and  many  others  within  his 
Itnowlsdge. 

The  well-known  tcriUron  the  BotUm  Herald,  B. 
W.  Ball,  of  Rocheeter,  lV.R.,writes,  June  7, 1882: 

“  Having  suffered  severely  tor  some  vesrs  with 
Eczenis,  aiidhsvingfalledtoflnd  relief  from  other 
reuiedtee,  1  have  made  use,  during  the  past  thrse 
months,  of  Ayek’s  Sabsapabilla,  which  has 
effected  s  complete  etire.  I  consider  it  s  magnlO- 
cent  remedy  tor  all  blood  diseaseA” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

stimulates  and  regulates  the  actiou  of  the  di- 
geetive  and  aaaimllative  organs,  renews  and 
strengthens  the  vllal  forces,  and  speedily  cures 
Bhenmntism,  Menralgin,  Rheumatic  Gesst, 
Catarrh.  General  DehUlty,  and  all  diseases 
arising  from  an  linpoverUbed  or  oorrupted  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  a  weakened  vitality. 

It  is  incomparsbly  the  eheapest  blood  medlcias, 
on  aeoonat  of  Its  eoneentruted  strength,  sod  great 
power  over  disease. 

,'l  PBBPABBD  bt 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  M$m. 

by  sU  Druggists;  pries  f  1,  aU  bottles  hx  H, 


Cut  grass  or  clover  for  the  hogs  that  are  con¬ 
fined.  Parsley,  a  very  succulent  weed,  is  greedily 
devoured  by  them.  Green  food  keeps  tliem 
healthy  and  makes  them  fatten  faster.  A  diet 
solely  of  com  Is  too  heating  and  predisposes  them 
to  disease. 

Buckwheat  is  well  adapted  to  subduing  rough, 
weedy  laud  and  with  little  labor.  Oxeyed  daisies, 
and  even  quack  grass  will  succumb  to  it  if  sown 
three  or  four  years  in  succession.  The  seed  must 
not  be  sown  tw  thickly  as  tiie  plants  require  room 
to  branch  out. 


On  a  farm  seven  miles  south  of  New  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Ohio,  Charles  Hilton  was  ploughing  corn 
when  a  swarm  of  hoes  began  to  settle  on  his  team. 
One  of  the  horses  was  so  badly  stung  that  he  kick¬ 
ed  himself  loose  from  the  plough.  Mr.  Hilton 
pelted  the  swarm  with  dirt,  but  they  flew  to  a  tree 
near  by.  A  hired  man  named  Smith  was  called  to 
assist  In  hiving  the  bees,  for  which  purpose  a  half 
bushel  measure  was  procured.  Instead  of  taking 
to  the  trap,  the  swarm  literally  covered  Smith, 
stinging  him  terribly,  and  the  more  he  fought  the 
closer  they  hung.  Hilton  caught  the  man  by  the 
arm  and  threw  him  on  the  newly  ploughed  ground, 
and  rolled  him  until  the  bees  flew  away  to  the 
woods.  Smith  was  insensible  for  several  hours. 


The  forms  of  the  reflector  of  Mr.  I.  P.  Frink  are 
so  familiar  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
them,  as  there  is  hardly  a  hall  or  a  churnh  in  the 
country  of  any  pretentions  where  they  may  not  be 
found,  and  we  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is 
nqt  one  where  they  have  not  answered  perfectly 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  The  heat  of  the 
lamps  or  gas  draws  up  the  foul  air,  which  passes 
through  an  opening  in  the  reflector,  thus  keeping 
the  atmosphere  free  from  noxious  odors  and  sul^ 
stances ;  whilst  the  reflection  obtained  from  it  Is 
superior  to  any  other  form  of  lamp  or  burner  In 
use.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  use  it  that  the 
economy  of  the  arrangement  is  remarkable.  Mr. 
Friiik  is  also  the  patentee  of  the  daylight  reflectors 
which  are  used,  especially  In  our  cities  wliere 
space  is  paiticularly  valuable,  to  throw  light  into 
dark  offices  and  counting-rooms  without  the  use  of 
gas  or  other  artificial  light.  The  invention  is  a  very 
valuable  one. 


ONE  THING  AM)  ANOTHER. 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  about  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  the  heads  of  other  noble  houses,  and 
to  sell  by  auction  a  selection  of  bis  artistic  furni¬ 
ture. 


in  the  centre.  There  is  a  peculiar  meaning  in  the 
description  of  Hebron  “In  the  mountain  of  Ju¬ 
dah,”  for  this  ancient  city  is  the  most  elevated  in 
all  Palestine,  being  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  Mediterranran,  and  six  hundred 
feet  above  Jerusalem.  Id  the  “Scripture  Treasu¬ 
ry”  I  flud  tills  comment:  “As  the  Institution  of 
refuge  cities  is  considered  os  a  type  of  Christ,  cer¬ 
tain  expositors  observe  a  signiflcancy  in  the  names 
of  their  cities.  Kedesh  signifies  holy;  and  our 
refuge  Is  in  the  holy  J esus.  Shechem,  a  shoulder ; 
and  the  government  is  upon  His  shoulder.  Hebron, 
fellowship ;  and  bslievers  are  called  iuto  His  holy 
fellowship.  Bezer,  a  fortification;  Jesus  the 
stronghold.  Bamoth,  high  or  exalted ;  for  “  Him 
hath  God  exalted.”  Golan,  joy  or  exultation; 
“for  in  Him  shall  all  the  saints  glory.” 

And  now  let  me  suggest  these  practical  thoughts 
for  the  help  of  the  teachers  in  their  preparation 
for  the  solemn  but  delightful  Sabbath’s  work : 

1.  The  value  of  human  life  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Why  more  valuable  than  mere  animal  life  ?  Be¬ 
cause  man  was  created  In  the  divine  image  (Gen. 
1.  26,  27),  created  a  child  of  God,  and  with  such 
possibilities  of  soul  greatness  and  glory,  that  all 
heaven  has  an  interest  In  bis  welfare.  Bead  Psa. 
vili.  1-8. 

2.  We  have  an  evidence  of  the  value  which  Gk>d 
puts  on  human  llf^.  In  the  pictures  in  the  Bible  of 
His  wrath  upon  him  who  sheds  man’s  blood.  To 
Gain  He  said  “  What  hast  thou  done  ?  The  voice 
of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  Me  from  the 
ground.” — Gen.  iv.  10-12.  In  Gen.  lx.  5,  6,  He  de¬ 
clares  that  only  by  the  blood  of  the  murderer  can 
the  sin  of  taking  a  human  life  be  adequately  pun¬ 
ished,  and  the  reason  given  Is  “for  In  the  Image 
of  God  made  He  man.”  In  Exdd.  xxi.  28,  29,  the 
law  is  laid  down,  by  which  God  would  avenge  the 
taking  of  human  life,  even  on  brutes,  except  where 
the  act  of  the  ox  was  due  to  the  owner’s  careless¬ 
ness,  and  then  tiie  command  was  that  the  ox 
should  be  stoned  and  the  owner  killed. 

3.  Because  of  this  divine  value  of  human  life, 
so  plainly  revealed  to  Israel,  we  find  Judaism  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  heathen  religions  by  the  sacred- 
ness  with  which  human  life  was  regarded.  Dr. 
Smith  says  “  In  all  heathendom  human  life  Is 
deemed  of  little  value,  and  hence  wholesale  mas¬ 
sacres  of  their  subjects  talce  place  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  kings  and  princes,  sometimes  to  gratify 
their  revenge,  and  often  (as  in  Dahomey  and  else¬ 
where)  In  accordance  with  ancient  customs.  How 
much  we  owe  to  Judaism  and  to  Christianity.” 

4.  In  proportion  as  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
prevail  in  a  community,  human  life  Is  guarded  by 
stringent  laws,  and  murder  is  considered  as  the 
most  terrible  of  crimes,  and  is  punished  by  death ; 
while  In  those  communities  where  infidelity  and 
worldliness  are  In  the  ascendancy,  murders  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  cease  to  shock  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  It  Is  a  question  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  moment  whether  in  many  of  our  large  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  where  the  governmont  is  in  the  hands 
of  political  demagogues,  and  there  is  no  legal 


piti^od  by  Moe«a  (Doat.  iv.  41-43).  Those  on  the 
|9M4  9^  Jordan  were  so  distributed  that  one 
.  n(pd«^)  waa  In  the  north,  one  (Shechem)  was  in 
>  osotM  of  the  eounbry,  and  the  third  (Klijath- 

'  Of  Hsbron)  waa  attoated  in  the  south.  On 
e«rt  ot  the  Jordan,  Golan  sras  in  the  north, 
Mptof  la  the  south,  and  Bamoth  in  Gilead  about 


e$t  oondemnation  is  lifted  off  forever. 

6.  There  is  perfect  safety  in  this  refuge.  It  is 
Impossible  for  the  law  to  ever  condemn  a  sinner 
who  has  been  justified  through  the  atoning  blood. 
Through  eternal  ages  there  will  not  be  even  a  re¬ 
minder  of  former  guilt:  for  Grace  has  not  only 
pardoned  tranagreesiona,  but  has  forgotten  them ; 


and  so  our  peace  will  be  as  secure  as  if  we  had 
never  sinned  (Prov.  xviii.  19;  Psalm  xvlil.  2,  3). 

7.  Every  obstruction  between  the  guilty  sinner 
and  this  blessed  refuge  has  been  removed  by  di¬ 
vine  love,  so  that  there  Is  no  excuse  for  any  delay. 
No  money  Is  needed  to  enter  there.  No  Intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  is  required.  No 
forms  or  rites  of  human  construction  are  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  the  Keeper  of  the  gate  as  of  any  significance 
In  this  matter  of  salvation^  The  simple  invita¬ 
tion  is  “Come,”  “Ho,  everyone  that  thlrsteth, 
COME,”  and  one  glance  of  penitent  faith  Is  com¬ 
ing,  believing  in  Christ  is  life  everlasting. 

8.  In  this  refuge  there  is  joy,  there  is  wealth, 
there  Is  glory,  such  as  the  world  cannot  give. 
When  we  fly  to  the  “  hiding  place,”  we  are  not 
only  safe  from  condemnation,  but  we  find  that 
Grace  has  provided  infinite  riches  for  poor,  lost 
sinners:  “Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God”;  “And 
if  children,  then  heirs — heirs  of  God  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ.” 

“  Other  refuge  have  I  none  I 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee  ” — 

“  The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  fountain  in  his  day. 

And  there  may  I,  though  vUe  as  be, 

Wash  all  my  sins  away.” 

9.  The  “  slayer  ”  had  to  run  with  all  his  strength 
to  the  city  of  refuge,  for  had  he  delayed  one  moment 
the  avenger  of  blood  might  have  fallen  upon  him. 
The  condemned  sinner  has  not  a  moment  to  lose, 
for  Death  may  summon  him  Before  the  judgment 
bar  before  he  has  found  justification  and  peace  in 
Christ.  “Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Now  Is  the 
day  of  salvation.”  “Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.” 

“  I’ll  go  to  Jesus,  though  my  sins 
Have  like  a  mountain  rose ; 

I  know  His  courts :  I’ll  enter  in. 

Whatever  may  oppose.” 


COME,  HOLY  GHOST. 

[Translated  by  Miles  Goverdale.] 

Come,  Holy  Spirite,  most  blessed  Lorde, 

Fulfyl  our  hearts  nowe  with  Thy  grace ; 

And  make  our  myndes  of  one  accorde, 

Kyndle  them  with  love  in  every  place. 

O  Lorde,  Thou  for^evest  our  trespace. 

And  callest  the  folke  of  every  countre 
To  Thy  ryght  fayth  and  truste  of  Thy  grace, 
That  they  may  geve  thankes  and  synge  to  Thee. 

Alleluya,  Alleluya ! 

O  holy  Lyght,  most  prlncipall. 

The  Worde  of  Lyfe  shewe  unto  us ; 

And  cause  us  to  knowe  God  over  all 
For  our  owue  Father  most  gracious. 

Lorde,  kepe  us  from  lerayng  venymous, 

That  we  followe  no  master  but  Chiiste. 

He  is  the  Verite,  Hys  Word  sayth  thus; 

Cause  us  to  set  on  Hym  our  truste. 

Alleluya,  Alleluya ! 

O  holy  Fyre,  and  comforth  most  swete, 

Fyll  our  hertes  with  fayth  and  boldnesse 
To  abyde  by  Thee  in  cold  and  hete, 

Content  to  suffre  for  ryghteousnesse ; 

0  Lorde,  geve  strength  to  our  weaknesse, 

And  send  us  helpe  every  houre, 

That  we  may  overcome  all  wyckednesse, 

And  bringe  this  olde  Adam  under  Thy  power. 

Alleluya,  Alleluya ! 


A  SCOTTISH  LOWLAND  COMMUNION, 

Tea  days  before  the  communion,  the  Kirk 
Session  met,  and  after  much  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate  “  dealing  ”  with  the  catechumens,  re¬ 
ceived  them  into  the  full  fellowship  of  the 
Church.  They  afterward  presented  themselves 
at  a  certain  part  of  the  public  service  on  the 
Fast  Day,  that  they  might  publicly  receive  a 
“  token  ”  at  the  minister’s  hand,  and  be  suit¬ 
ably  admonished  as  to  their  duty  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  God.  The  Sabbath  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  communion,  was  known 
as  ”  Preparation  ebbbath.”  The  pulpit  was  in¬ 
variably  occupied  by  the  pastor  on  this  day, 
and  he  then  announced  all  the  various  exercis- 
e«  of  the  week.  These  were  entered  on  by  a 
day  of  “  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,” 
wWch  was  observed  on  the  Wednesday  in  our 
parish.  It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
such  a  day,  and  certainly  was  “  an  holy  convg-. 
cation  to  the  Lord,  and  no  servile  work  done 
therein.”  Very  vividly,  even  at  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  do  I  recall  the  loud  protest  which 
two  or  three  “  seceders  ”  of  the  baser,  or  politi¬ 
cal  type,  used  systematically  to  raise  against 
the  audacious  presumption  of  the  Kirk  in  pro¬ 
claiming  a  “  Fast.”  In  vain  did  the  blacks^th 
kindle  his  fire  and  make  an  extra  noise  on  his 
anvil,  and  the  cobbler,  his  companion,  make  an 
unnecessary  demonstration  of  activity  at  his 
stall.  The  sentiment  of  the  parish  was  dead 
against  them,  and  ”  man  and  beast  rested  on 
that  day,  according  to  the  commandment” 

Two  ministers  generally  officiated  on  the 
Fast  Day.  The  pastor  invariably  conducted 
the  devotional  services  previous  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  sermon,  which  the  etiquette  of  the  pulpit 
required  should  be  preached  by  the  younger 
minister ;  while  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
service,  conducted  by  the  senior  minister,  the 
Session  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  “  tokens  ”  distributed  to  the  intenffing 
communicants.  The  catechumens  then  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  received  their  “  tokens,”  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  pastor’s  last  word  before  assuming 
their  place  at  the  “  table,”  and  tlien  passed  out 
with  the  Session’s  benediction.  The  tone  of  the 
Fast  Day  continued  through  the  week,  received 
an  accession  of  depth  on  Saturday,  when  anoth¬ 
er  preparatory  service  was  observed,  and  reach¬ 
ed  its  climax  of  devotion  when  at  last  the  ^b- 
bath  dawned. 

At  the  Winter  communion,  the  service  was 
conducted  wholly  wittiin  the  church.  It  began 
early,  and  continued  until  night.  Five  or  six 
hundred  communicants,  in  successive  oompa- 
'  nies  of  fifty  or  sixty  each,  had  to  ait  down,  par¬ 
take,  and  depart  from  the  “  table,”  and  what 
with  the  long  and  feiwent  “  action  ”  sermon  by 
the  pastor,  his  soul-melting  “  invitations,”  and 
his  blood-curdling  “  debarrings  ”  when  “  fencing 
the  table,”  the  successive  addresses  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  cleigymen  to  the  several  companies  of 
communicants  before  and  after  partaking  of  the 
“  elements,”  the  closing  exhortation  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  after  the  last  company  had  retired  from  the 
“  table,”  and  then  the  post-communion  sermon, 
always  preached  by  the  “  chief  man  among  the 
brethren”  on  duty  that  day,  I  have  known 
eight  hours  to  have  been  continuously  occupied. 
Small  boy  as  I  then  was,  I  still  remember  the 
sensation  wrought  on  my  youthful  imagination 
at  the  close  of  such  a  protracted  service,  in  the 
late  February  afternoon,  while  the  preacher 
gave  no  signs  of  exhaustion,  though  many  a 
sigh  went  up  from  the  pews,  when  I  beheld  the 
old  beadle  issue  from  the  vestry  with  a  lighted 
tallow  candle  in  bis  band,  and  ascend  the  high 
pulpit  stair,  where  he  stood  beside  the  Boaner¬ 
ges  that  thundered  out  of  the  darkness,  be¬ 
seeching  and  commanding  his  impenitent  hear¬ 
ers  to  repent.  Nothing  but  the  pencil  of  a 
Rembrandt  could  have  seized  that  marvellous 
chiaroscuro,  and  fixed  the  grotesque  but  tre¬ 
mendously  solemn  picture  of  the  ungainly 
preacher,  with  his  clear,  piercing  voice,  bidding 
his  hearers  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  whQe 
at  his  side,  and  revealed  only  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  candle  held  in  his  thin  and  shrivel- 
right  hand,  stood  the  old  beadle,  like  an  in¬ 
carnate  “Death,”  waiting  to  lay  hold  on  any 
that  delayed. — Scottish- American  Journal. 

“THE  MISTAKES  OT  MOSES. 

It  is  understood  that  great  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  are  still  reading  that  purblind  mass  of 
erudition  known  as  the  “  Mistakes  of  Moses.” 
Does  the  author  of  that  book  know  what  the 
Jewish  system  means  when  you  get  down  to 
the  soul  of  it  ?  Does  he  tell  you  toat  its  key- 
nate  is  mercy,  and  that  its  method  and  aim  are 
simply  those  of  deliverance  and  freedom  from 
the  actual  ills  of  life  ?  Does  he  tell  you  that  it 
is  a  system  shot  through  and  through  with 

freat  redeeming  and  liberating  forces  ?  I)^ 
e  tell  you  that  it  takes  a  nation  of  slaves,  ig¬ 
norant,  barbaric,  besotted  in  mind  and  degen¬ 
erate  in  body,  and  by  a  shrewdly- adapted  sys¬ 
tem  of  laws  lifts  it  steadily  and  persistently, 
and  bears  it  on  to  ever-bettering  conditions,  and 
always  toward  freedom  ?  Does  he  tell  you  that 
from  first  to  last,  from  centre  to  drcumference, 
it  was  a  system  of  deliverance  from  bondage, 
from  disefMe,  from  ignorance,  from  anarchy, 
from  superstition,  from  degrading  customs. 


from  despotism,  from  barbarism,  from  Orient¬ 
al  vices  and  philosophies,  from  inj  ustice  and 
oppression,  from  individual  and  national  sin 
and  fault?  Does  he  tell  you  that  then  the  na¬ 
tion  w»  organized  in  the  interest  of  freedom, 
planned  to  rescue  it  by  a  gradually- unfoldiug 
system  of  laws,  educational  in  their  spirit,  and 
capable  of  wide  expansion  in  right  directions  ? 
Nothing  of  this  he  sees,  but  only  some  incon¬ 
gruities  in  numbers,  and  a  cosmogony  appa¬ 
rently  not  scientific.— Rev.  T.  T.  Munger. 


BOUNTY  TOR  THE  BLIND. 

(New  York  Herald,  July  19. 1883.) 

A  flood  of  sunshine  fell  softly  through  the 
windows  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Department  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  where  more  than  four 
hundred  blind  people  waited  for  the  annual 
distributioD  of  money  to  b^in.  The  crush  was 
great  and  the  atmosphere  was  oppressive,  but 
there  was  a  notable  tenderness  in  the  manner 
with  which  the  sightless  visitors  were  treated 
by  the  officials.  Jostle  and  complain  as  they 
might  in  their  fretfulness,  not  an  unkind  word 
wim  spoken.  There  were  old  men,  young  men, 
men  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  women  in  all 
the  varied  stages  of  maidenhood  and  matron- 
ship,  cripples  and  deaf  mutes  in  the  host.  But 
all  were  blind,  and  the  different  expressions  of 
their  countenances  were  pitiful.  Here  and 
there  negroes  jostled  their  white  brothers,  all 
unconscious  of  the  distinction  of  color,  and  in 
the  ve^  heart  of  the  expectant  crowd  could  be 
seen  a’ scarlet  Turkish  fez,  with  a  long  white 
beard  beneath  it.  Widows  and  widowers,  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  bachelors  and  spinsters,  were 
on  a  common  level  in  the  assemblage,  and  the 
warm  sunlight  which  flowed  over  their  heads 
flooded  the  picture  with  expression. 

This  gathering  of  unfortunate  people  was  in 
response  to  postal  cards  which  had  been  sent 
to  466  persons  pronounced  worthy  of  receiving 
$38  each  of  the  $20,000  annually  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  distribution  among  the  desti¬ 
tute  blind  of  New  York  city.  Each  person  had 
previo^ly  made  a  written  application,  supple- 
mented^^by  a  physician’s  certificate  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  sightlessness,  and  a  voucher  as  to  worth¬ 
iness  and  good  character  signed  by  two  citi¬ 
zens.  Then  the  applicant  answered  numerous 
questions  under  oath,  and  it  subsequent  inves¬ 
tigation  proved  the  case  to  be  a  proper  one,  he 
or  ^he  received  a  postal  card. 

Promptly  at  half-past  ten  o’clock  Mr.  Blake, 
Superintendent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor,  began  the 
distribution.  Each  person  passed  in  front  of 
the  window  at  which  the  official  sat,  and  after 
handing  in  the  postal  card  and  answering  one 
or  two  questions,  was  given  a  ticket  for  $38, 
which  was  cashed  by  Paymaster  Moor  Falls  of 
the  Comptroller’s  office,  who  sat  behind  a  desk 
a  few  yards  away.  Mr.  Blake  seemed  to  know 
every  applicant  personally,  and  addressed  each 
by  name  in  a  good-humored  way,  which  kept 
all  smiling  continually.  He  seemed  to  know 
all  th$  family  histories,  too,  and  his  good- 
natured  jests  made  the  men  unable  to  wink 
shake  their  heads  suggestively  and  laugh  up¬ 
roariously.  Many  insisted  on  shaking  hands 
with  the  Superintendent,  and  blessings  were 
showered  on  his  head  in  all  languages. 

*  Well,  Crowley,’  the  Superintendent  said  to  a 
wiaened  old  man,  ‘  is  this  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Indade  it  is,  sir.’ 

‘  Well,  you’re  living  in  Brown’s  yet,  I  hear. 
I  hope  you  don’t  visit  Brown’s  saloon  much  ?  ’ 

‘Sorra  a  bit,  sir.  I’m  a  dacint  man.  God 
bleas  you.’ 

.  ‘  What,  Strong  ?  How  are  you,  my  son  ?  ’ 

'  Middlin’,  middlin’,  Mr.  Blake ;  I’m  getting 
purty  bad  on  ocayshions.’ 

‘  You’ve  lost  poor  Joe  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  indade,  heavin  rest  his  sowl.  He  spoke 
of  you,  sir,  before  he  wint,  the  poor  craythur.’ 

‘William  Troy  !  can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  ’ 

‘God’s  grace  to  you,  sir,  it’s  myself.  The 
whole  family  are  here.’ 

‘And  Mrs.  Troy  ?  ’ 

^he  weather’s  hot,  Mr.  Blake,  but  me  and 
mi  husband  is  doing  purty  well.’ 

•  Mrs.  Schmidt,  you  look  fine  to-day.’ 

f  Veil,  I  vas  all  righd  yesterday,  Mr.  Blake, 


b(M«||toy  Fm  vild  mit  sdomachs-gramps.’ 

here’R  a  bottle  of  cholera  medicine, 
sinMi^s  yohr  ticket.  Take  good  care  of  the 
monw,  and  lobk  out  for  the  steps  to  your 
righfl  there,  orjyou’ll  fall.’ 

‘C(me  now,  Tim,  don’t  be  pushing  that  wo¬ 
man.  Remember  Job.  Wasn’t  he  patient,  eh  ? 
Are  J  nu  living  in  Sweeney’s  alley  yet?  ’ 

‘  I )  ,m  indeed,  yer  worship,  an’  I  hope  yer 
doin’  quite  well  yerself.  Where’s  the  ticket? 
Ah,  tiank  ye,  sUv.’ 

‘  Fine  day,  Mt.  Hunt ;  do  you  still  blow  the 
organ  in  chujrch  ?  ’ 

‘  Y«  s'ah,  dat’s  what  I’m  doin’.’ 

‘  Well,  here’s  your  money  ;  save  it  if  you  can. 

“  So  blow  ye  winds  heigh  ho - ”  ’ 

‘  Hello,  William,  why  don’t  you  be  forbearing, 
and  give  that  Chinaman  a  chance  to  breathe?’ 

‘Heaven  knows  I  liave  beeqi  forbearing  all 
these  years  since  I  lost  my  eyes,  sir.’ 

So  the  crowd  went  on.  The  majority  of  the 
applicants  were  remarkably  clean  and  neat, 
and  many  were  well  educated.  Now  and  then 
a  inaa  and  his  wife,  both  blind,  would  appeal, 
linked  arm  in  arm  lovingly.  Sometimes  the 
crowd  would  separate  husband  from  wife,  and 
they  oould  not  find  each  other  again. 

‘  How  are  you,  John  Kopler  ?  ’  said  the  Su¬ 
perintendent,  ‘  where’s  your  wife  ?  ’ 

‘  Och,  she’s  somewhere  in  the  room,  sir.’ 

‘  You’re  a  fine  fellow  to  desert  your  wife  in 
that  way.’ 

‘  Well,  by  George,  I  lost  her  in  the  crowd. 
She’ll  give  me  fits  for  it,  wont  she  ?  ’ 

‘  Mrs.  Kopler,  your  husband  has  just  got  his 
tickijt ;  hurry  up,  and  you  will  catch  him.’ 

‘  Yes  sir,  he  got  away  from  me.’ 

‘  You’re  too  easy  with  him  altogether.’ 

‘  Well,  uow,  another  manied  pair.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond,  how  are  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Fine,  sir.  incuse  my  left  hand  ;  it’s  next 
my  heart,  sir,  like  my  wife  here.’ 

‘  Listen  to  that  now,’  giggled  his  wife,  as  her 
I  fingers  closed  on  her  ticket 

An  old  man,  with  weather-beaten  features 
and  the  sign  “  I  am  blind  ”  on  his  breast,  wait¬ 
ed  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  while  a  pretty  little 
girl,  with  soft  dark  eyes,  wiped  his  forehead 
with  a  handkerchief.  A  single  Chinaman,  John 
Anderson,  received  his  ticket,  and  informed  the 
Superintendent  that  he  felt  “  very  well,”  but 
had  to  “  huUy  up  and  gettee  home  to  pay  lent.” 
Mrs.  Shea,  a  handsome  young  woman,  explain¬ 
ed  a  bruised  eye  by  saying  she  was  trying  to 
see  whether  her  eye  or  the  mantelpiece  was 
the  hardest.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how 
quickly  the  blind  men  and  women  recognized 
each  other  in  the  crowd.  Some  had  guides, 
while  others  trusted  to  their  own  acute  senses 
to  carry  them  through  all  right  In  no  case 
would  the  Superintendeut  pay  money  to  any 
one  but  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
and  where  word  was  received  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  could  not  como  to  the  hall,  the  money  was 
sent  by  a  trusted  messenger.  A  few  blind  peo¬ 
ple  who  did  not  properly  come  within  the  class 
for  whom  the  donation  was  intended,  noisily 
demanded  why  they  did  not  receive  postal 
cards.  An  outourst  of  anger  was  always  avoid¬ 
ed  by  the  diplomatic  official,  who  promised  to 
consider  the  cases  and  send  word  of  his  decis¬ 
ion.  A  stout,  able-bodied  soldier  made  au  ear¬ 
nest  appeal  for  $38,  but  Mr.  Blake  was  firm  in 
his  refusal. 

‘  You  get  $72  a  month  pension,’  he  said,  ‘  and 
this  money  is  for  destitute  people.’ 

‘But  you  are  giving  money  to  Mr.  Nugent, 
who  owns  four  lots  of  ground,’ 

‘  I  am,  am  I  ?  Let  me  look  at  the  book.  Ah  1 
no  sir.  Nugent  does  not  get  a  penny  this  year. 
I  hope  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation  that  the 
blind  people  will  always  warn  me  of  impostors, 
for  there  are  many  worthy  persons  who  aie 
out  in  the  cold.’ 

By  ten  minutes  to  one  o’clock  the  crowd  had 
been  paid,  and  all  the  recipients  had  gone  on 
their  way  rejoicing.  To-day  the  remaining 
beneficiaries  of  the  State’s  bounty  will  receive 
their  money. 

Sometimes  a  fog  will  settle  over  a  vessel’s 
deck  and  yet  leave  the  topmast  clear.  Then  a 
sailor  goes  up  aloft  and  gets  a  lookout  which 
the  hminsman  on  the  deck  cannot  get.  So 
prayer  sends  the  soul  aloft — lifts  it  above  the 
clouds  in  which  our  selfishness  and  egotism  be¬ 
fog  us,  and  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  which  way 
to  steer.— Spurgeon. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT  1 

THE  OLD  ADAGE,  THAT  ‘‘AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 
IS  WORTH  A  POUND  OF  CUBE,”  WAS  NEVER  HOBE 
APTLY  ILLUSTRATED  THAN  BY  HIM  WHO  TAKES  HIS 
DOSE  OF  TARRANT'S  SELTZER  APERIENT  BE¬ 
FORE  THE  HORNING  MEAL.  FOB  IT  NOT  ONLY  GENT¬ 
LY  REGULATES  AND  PURIFIES  THE  SYSTEM,  BUT  IS 
A  PBOTECTION  AGAINST  DISEASE,  WHICH  NO  ONE 
OUGHT  TO  DISREGARD.  ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT. 


R.  H.  HRCY  &  CO., 

I4Ui  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  and  13th  ST., 
NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DEY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Our  Prices  ^ways  tbe  Lowest. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  EXTENSIVE  ALTERATIONS  TO 
OUR  BUILDINGS  DUP.INO  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  SPECIAL 
BARGAINS  WILL  BE  OFFERED  DURING  THAT  TIME  IN 
ORDER  THAT  WE  MAY  REDUCE  OUR  STOCK. 

We  esU  partlemlsr  atteBtloa  to  oar 

COLORED  SILKS,  BLACK  SILKS,  SILK  AND 
LISLE  6L0VES,  MILLINERY,  UNEN  600DS, 
DRESS  600DS,  BOYS’  CL0THIN6,  LACES, 
UNDERWEAR,  HOSIERY,  UCE  CURTAINS,  &e. 

AND  A  FINN)  UND  OF  GOODS  FOR 

TOURISTS. 

MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

R.  H.  MACr  &  CO. 
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CONTINENTAL 

INSUEANCE  COMPAinr, 
100  Broadway,  New  York. 

JilDABT,  18S3 

Basem  tat  Unearnad  Piamiiima,  ...  $1,594,13$  50 
Baaarre  ft>r  all  othar  Claima,  •  318,546  37 

Allowad  tar  Commiaaloiia  and  Taxea  daa  la 

1888, .  S0,8$00$ 

CA8H  CAPITAL, .  1,000,000$$ 

VET  SUBPLUS :  Amonna  la- 
clndad In Safttj Panda,-  -$1,300,000  00 
Unallottad, .  357,865  69—1,557,866  $9 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  Jannaiy,  1888,  -  -  $4,450^584  50 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

CTBVS  PECK,  Secretary. 
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AdTai'Uaaaaowta  90  oenta  a  line— 13  Hn«w  to  the  Inch. 
Om  Ute  PUUt  Pace,  SO  oenta  a  line. 

Om  tkta  Klchth  Pafe,  60  oenta  a  line. 

■tenrUiMa  aatl  Peatlia,  not  over  four  Unee,  BO  oenta, 
•far  fonr  Unea,  10  oenta  a  line. 

BVlddnaa  aimply  Maw  Tark  Kfmageliat,  Bax  S330, 
Baw  Tark.  Bemlt,  In  all  oaaea,  by  Dmxn,  Mohxt  OBDUt, 
•r  BBCHaiKaxD  lbitkk. 


ready  doing  so  grand  a  work  for  that  Qoepel, 
he  has  incidentally  made  manifest  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  reason  why  that  Church  and  the 
Church  South  should  join  hands  in  and  for 
that  gigantic  work.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  what  both  desire ;  but 
all,  or  nearly  all,  are  ready  to  say  with  Dr. 
Kendall  “  If  this  great  work  must  be  done  sep¬ 
arately,  still  in  the  name  of  the  Master  let  it  be 
dene."  It  shouid  of  course  be  done  even  then 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  most  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  the  Church  South,  and  toward  all 
other  evangelical  bodies ;  there  is  no  occasion 
for  rivalry  or  discord,  since  the  work  is  vast 
enough,  urgent  enough,  to  demand  the  utmost 
endeavor  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all.  But 
whether  together  or  separate  and  independent, 

LET  THE  WORK  BE  DONE ! 


THURSDAY,  JULY  26,  1883. 
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Anthoi*. 

1.  OoxBaBPOKDkHCtt :  Lltaryy  and  Book  ot  Common  Prayer. 
Bettaetlos,  or  Worship,  which  t  The  Death  ot  Dr.  Cal¬ 
houn.  From  Shlrwan  to  Lenkoran.  The  Bellgloas 
^?reea. 

5.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Ber.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 
Come,  B(Sy  Ohost.  A  SoottiBh  Lowland  Communion. 
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•OB  fSOVTBBBN  WOBK,  IN  ITS  BEABINC8  ON 
OBOANIC  OKION. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Kendall  at  the  Ittst  As¬ 
sembly  has  met  with  some  animadversion  from 
those  who  have  not  fully  comprehended  its 
contents  or  its  purpose.  For  the  past  five 
years  there  has  been  among  thoughtful  ob¬ 
servers  in  our  Church  a  steadily  deepening 
sense  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  South,  and 
of  the  responsibility  of  Northern  Christians, 
and  especially  of  our  own  denomination,  with 
respect  to  these  necessities.  We  have  detected 
no  evidence  anywhere  of  a  desire  to  carry  the 
banner  of  any  sect  into  the  South,  and  to  plant 
it  there  as  the  representative  of  some  antago¬ 
nistic  type  of  the  common  Christianity.  So 
far  as  Northern  Presbyterianism  is  concerned, 
there  certainly  has  b^n  bo  disposition  what¬ 
ever  to  carry  on  its  missionary  work  southward 
in  any  mood  of  denominationalism.  The  real 
motive  has  been  found  rather  in  the  conviction 
that  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  that 
section  of  the  country  was  suffering  for  the 
lack  of  assistance  such  as  our  Church  was  able 
to  render,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  contribut¬ 
ing.  As  the  religious  needs  of  the  South  have 
been  more  carefully  investigated,  this  convic¬ 
tion  has  been  constantly,  increasing  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  in  force.  Vast  as  the  necessities  of 
the  West  have  appeared,  and  loud  as  the  call 
to  expanding  effort  in  that  quarter  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  has  been,  this  Southern  claim  upon  our 
Christian  sympathies  has  been  rising  year  by 
year  into  greater  prominence.  And  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  nothing  but  the  wish  to 
avoid  everything  like  aggressive  denomina¬ 
tionalism  has  prevented  our  Church  hitherto 
trom  undertaking  more  decisively  to  do  what¬ 
ever  it  might  toward  the  meeting  of  this  great 
and  growing  need. 

It  was  the  primary  aim  of  the  admirable  ad- 
to  which  we  have  referred,  to  bring  out, 
on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  tour  of  investiga¬ 
tion  through  the  South  and  Southwest,  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  senior  Secretary  of 
our  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  been  led 
on  this  vital  subject.  What  he  had  learned 
through  previous  correspondence  had  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  and  what  had  before  existed  in  his  mind 
as  a  strong  impression,  was  now  transmuted 
into  a  practical  purpose.  He  had  seen,  as  oth¬ 
ers  are  seeing,  that  our  Church  could  no  long¬ 
er  remain  indifferent  to  this  section  of  her  mis¬ 
sionary  work :  that  it  was  her  bounden  duty  to 
take  up  and  strengthen  by  every  legitimate 
means  her  existing  interests  and  institutions 
in  the  South ;  and  that  it  was  no  less  her  duty 
to  broaden  the  area  of  her  infiuence,  especially 
in  the  expanding  Southwest,  by  every  right 
method.  And  because  he  had  himself  seen 
and  felt  all  this,  he  was  anxious  to  stir  up  like 
convictions  in  other  minds  throughout  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  awaken  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  a  fresh  sense  of  the  responsibility  thus 
devolving  upon  us  as  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Kendall  had  no  occasion  to  discuss  or¬ 
ganic  union  in  any  other  aspect  than  this.  He 
was  not  called  upon  to  consider  any  variations 
in  doctrine  or  government  or  temper,  which 
may  for  the  time  be  rendering  impracticable 
such  union  with  the  Southern  Church.  Nor 
indeed  had  he  occasion  to  consider  the  ques 
tion  of  organic  union  in  any  of  its  practical  as¬ 
pects  or  details :  such  an  inquiry  did  not  fall 
within  the  proper  scope  or  intent  of  his  ad 
dress.  He  therefore  spoke  of  such  union  only 
in  its  bearings  on  the  far  greater,  more  vital 
problem  of  Southern  evangelization.  His  ex¬ 
pressed  conviction  that  this  work  of  evangeli¬ 
zation  could  be  cturied  forward  more  effective¬ 
ly  by  the  two  Churches  united,  than  by  the  two 
Churches  acting  separately,  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  antagonistically,  is  one  which  most  ob 
servers  of  the  situation  agree  in  holding.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  its  essential  accuracy :  and  to 
our  view  the  strongest  argument  for  organic 
imion  is  to  be  found  just  here.  The  fact  that 
these  bodies  are  so  nearly  one  in  doctrine  and 
polity,  and  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  a 
common  history  and  life,  is  certainly  a  cogent 
reason  for  their  becoming  one  in  actual  organ 
ization.  Other  reasons  for  such  union  kindred 
to  these,  might  easily  be  named.  But  unity  of 
organization  can  best  be  sought  and  justified 
only  when  both  Churches  become  more  dis 
tinctly  conscious  of  the  supreme  fact  so  forci 
bly  presented  in  the  address,  that  God  is  giving 
them  one  great  work  to  do,  and  that  this  work 
can  be  most  fully  accomplished  only  by  the  or¬ 
ganized  unification  of  plan  and  of  means  and 
instrumentalities.  That  work,  so  fkr  as  Amer 
ican  Presbyterianism  has  to  do  with  it,  is  one 
work,  and  therefore  the  workers  should  be  one, 
first  in  spirit,  then  in  form. 

Nothing  in  the  address  of  the  Secretary  was 
designed  to  arrest  the  movement  toward  fra¬ 
ternal  relations,  or  to  maintain  as  such  the 
present  status  of  deaominational  separation 
Such  a  design  would  have  rendered  the  address 
inconsequential  and  powerless.  In  a  discussion 
go  broad  in  its  sweep,  suggestions  may  have 
been  made  which  did  not  fit  the  condition  of 
things  in  specific  localities;  allusions  may 
have  been  thrown  in  which,  taken  out  of  their 
oonneotions,  might  seem  to  bear  unfavorably 
on  the  problem  of  organic  union.  But  in  the 
aggregate  no  better  argument  for  such  union 
has  been,  or  indeed  can  be,  made.  While  the 
aim  of  the  speaker  was  to  stir  up  our  Church 
to  a  fresh  sense  of  its  duty  to  carry  the  Gospel 
into  the  South  and  Southwest,  as  well  as  into 
those  {NNTtions  of  the  country  where  it  is  al- 


VACATIONS. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  objects  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  practice  of  taking  vacations 
in  the  Summer  is  carried  by  some  pastors. 
And  there  is  reason  in  his  criticism.  But  he 
appears  to  overstate  the  loss  and  danger  from 
that  source.  Certainly  a  pastor,  knowing  that 
he  is  to  be  absent  from  his  people  during  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Summer,  can  make  all  needful 
preparations  for  going ;  he  can  visit  the  sick 
and  leave  the  best  printed  comfort  with  the  be¬ 
reaved  and  affiicted ;  he  can  enjoin  on  some  of 
his  devoted  parishioners  to  take  up  some  of  his 
burdens  during  his  absence,  calling  on  the  in¬ 
firm  and  caring  for  the  poor;  he  can  arrange 
with  some  brother  minister  in  the  vicinity  to 
perform  such  personal  services  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  his  absence.  It  is  always  presumed 
that  a  pastor  will  make  proper  preparation  for 
his  vacation,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  people, 
and  of  comfort  to  himself  in  his  absence.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  exchange  vacations  might 
be  arranged,  as  he  ingeniously  suggests ;  but 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  the  tired  minister 
wants  a  feeling  of  total  relief  from  pastoral  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  wants  to  unbend  all  his  faculties 
of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  and  recuperate.  The 
matter  of  preaching  a  sermon  or  two  which  are 
already  prepared,  with  no  other  duties,  may 
not  materially  interfere  with  a  vacation  rest. 
Indeed  many  preachers  confess  to  finding 
more  refreshment  in  preaching  now  and  then 
during  a  vacation  than  in  resting  all  the  while. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  settled  that  it  is 
better  for  both  a  minister  and  his  people  that 
he  should  have  a  vacation  every  year,  and  that 
he  should  get  all  the  rest  and  refreshing  a 
complete  release  from  all  pastoral  care  can  af¬ 
ford  him. 


EDITORUL  NOTES. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  use  of  Forms 
of  Prayer  as  aids  to  devotion,  our  readers  will 
not  deny  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  fullest  lib¬ 
erty  of  discussion,  since  we  have  published  so 
freely  on  both  sides.  From  this  some  may  in¬ 
fer  that  we  have  no  opinion  of  our  own,  where¬ 
as  we  have  a  very  decided  opinion,  which  is 
that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  there  can  be  no 
general  rule,  but  in  which  one’s  course  must  be 
determined  by  what  he  finds  for  his  own  spir¬ 
itual  edification.  What  would  be  helps  in  one 
case,  would  be  hindrances  in  another.  Where¬ 
fore  we  say.  If  there  be  a  devout  Christian  who 
is  timid  and  distrustful  of  himself,  but  whose 
soul  yearns  after  communion  with  God,  and 
who  is  helped  by  some  simple  forms,  by  all 
means  let  him  use  them,  both  in  private  and 
in  public,  at  family  prayers,  and  when  he  is 
called  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others.  To  for¬ 
bid  this  would  be  as  great  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  as  it  would  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  com¬ 
mand  it  in  all  cases,  and  to  allow  of  nothing 
else.  The  practice  is  not  to  be  forbidden  by 
law,  anif  ipore  than  to  be  commanded  by  law. 
Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  and  no  one  despise  his  brother.  We 
have  but  one  suggestion  to  offer  to  all  who 
are  perplexed  in  this  matter:  You  who  find 
yourselves  edified  and  profited  by  such  forms 
of  prayer,  use  them,  with  no  fear  of  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  before  your  eyes ;  and  you 
who  don't,  don't! 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  the  moderation 
which  should  always  accompany  power,  by 
abandoning  for  the  present  the  Suez  Canal  pro 
ject  which  he  had  advocated  and  proposed  to 
urge  on  Parliament.  It  has  been  evident  for 
some  time  past  that  the  present  canal  is  inad 
equate  to  .the  wants  of  business,  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  every  j-ear.  It  was  found  ad¬ 
visable  to  construct  a  new  canal  on  the  same 
line,  rather  than  attempt  to  enlarge  the  pres 
ent  one,  thus  opening  two  independent  artifi¬ 
cial  waterways  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  details  of  construction 
were  nearly  arranged  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  and 
the  canal  was  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  1888. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  for  some  reasons 
not  easy  to  explain,  there  was  a  decided  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  plan  in  London,  and  that  a  strong 
minority  in  Parliament  would  oppose  it.  He 
showed  his  respect  to  public  opinion,  and  his 
mastery  of  himself,  by  voluntarily  ix»stponing 
the  scheme.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
wait.  To  retreat  is  sometimes  better  than  to 
win  a  victory.  _ 

The  danger  of  overwork  was  sadly  illustrated 
on  Monday  in  the  case  of  young  Dr.  Patchin  of 
this  city,  who  committed  suicide.  He  was  only 
twenty  years  old.  He  had  graduated  with  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Bellevue  Medical  College, 
and  had  achieved  a  high  rank  in  his  profes 
sion  by  the  proficiency  of  his  knowledge  and  a 
skill  which  was  regarded  as  exceptional  by  the 
best  practitioners.  His  ambition  exceeded  his 
physical  strength,  and  his  nervous  system 
yielded  to  the  strain,  and  his  brain  reeled  and 
lost  its  balance  under  pains  too  severe  for  it  to 
bear.  And  so  his  light  has  gone  out  from  a 
walk  where  it  was  greatly  needed,  a  warning 
to  all  others  not  to  overtax  the  body  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Wealth  will  not  pay  for  a 
shattered  constitution,  and  professional  suc¬ 
cess  and  fame  are  too  dearly  purchased  at  the 
price  of  health  and  shorten^  days. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell,  discussing  the 
changes  needed  in  the  present  mode  of  preach¬ 
ing  before  the  alumni  of  Andover,  sketched 
this  over-drawn  but  yet  impressive  picture: 
“The  world  waxes  powerful  and  pours  past 
the  church  doors  every  Sabbath,  a  vast,  rest¬ 
less  throng,  untouched.  Our  churches  mainly 
give  up,  and  do  not  try  to  reach  them.  The 
ministers  are  educated  often  away  from  the 
masses,  and  keep  away.  Few  could  stand  up 
on  a  street  corner  and  deliver  a  Gospel  mes¬ 
sage.  They  are  not  masters  of  assemblies, 
having  little  taste  or  inclination  to  handle  the 
crowd  and  fasten  the  Gospel  in  their  hearts  as 
a  nail  in  a  sure  place.  They  read  a  paper  to  a 
church  circle  of  cultivated  people  of  their  own 
set  at  the  top  of  society — what  right  has  any 
minister  to  have  a  set  ?— and  leave  the  great, 
sturdy,  powerful,  rising  multitudes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  untouched  1 " 

Rev.  Peter  L.  Easton,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  expect  to  sail  on  Aug.  8th  by  the  National 
Line  to  London  on  their  journey  to  Tabreez, 
Persia,  where  he  has  labored  as  a  missionary 
for  about  ten  years  past. 

Dr.  Millard  of  the  First  Church,  Syracuse,  is 
spending  a  few  days  at  Thousand  Islands,  pur¬ 
posing  to  return  home  shortly. 


The  Cumberland  Presbjderlan  begins  its 
forty-second  volume  with  widened  and  length¬ 
ened  columns.  Under  the  conduct  of  Drs. 
J.  R.  Brown  and  D.  M.  Harris  it  can  but  prove 
an  instrument  of  health  and  strength  to  the 
growing  communion  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
organ.  Now  that  the  Cumberland  Church  has 
revised  its  Standards  without  loss  of  harmony, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  fully  eommitted 
itself  to  the  work  of  missions,  home  and  for¬ 
eign,  we  look  to  see  it  fiourish  as  never  before. 
It  is  in  working  order.  Indeed  the  facts  that  it 
did  not  divide,  or  intermit  its  work  during  the 
late  war,  nor  during  more  recent  years  of 
much  debate  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  are 
greatly  to  its  credit,  and  augur  favorably  for 
the  years  to  come.  Though  perhaps  warrant¬ 
ed  by  Cumberland  history,  yet  the  motto  of 
this  Nashville  contemporary,  namely,  “  Peace, 
Unity,  and  Purity  of  the  Church,”  is  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  order— 
"First  pure,  then  peaceable.” 

The  number  of  Scottish  ministers  who  took 
part  in  the  memorable  events  of  the  Disrup¬ 
tion,  just  forty  years  ago,  is  now  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing.  We  find  the  following  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  bearing  on  the  point  in  one  of  our  ex¬ 
changes:  In  the  Free  Church  the  Disruption 
ministers  who  still  survive,  number,  in  the 
Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  14  as  against 
50  deceased;  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  6  and  12 
deceased ;  Dumfries,  3  and  10  deceased ;  Gallo¬ 
way,  1  and  8  deceased ;  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  21 
and  68  deceased ;  Perth  and  Sterling,  8  and  40 
deceased ;  Fife,  6  and  25  deceased ;  Angus  and 
Meams,  13  and  27  deceased ;  Aberdeen,  8  and 
38  deceased ;  Moray,  8  and  20  deceased ;  Ross, 

2  and  21  deceased ;  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  6 
and  17  deceased ;  Glenelg,  Orkney,  and  Shet¬ 
land,  3  and  26  deceased.  In  the  Synod  of  Ar- 
gyle  there  is  no  survivor,  and  19  have  entered 
into  rest.  Since  March,  1881,  22  Disruption 
ministers  have  died. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  cholera  in  Egyi^t, 
and  the  report  of  cases  in  Bombay  and  London, 
naturally  create  apprehensions  here.  W ere  the 
epidemic  to  get  into  London  or  Liverpool,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  protect  our  shores  from 
its  visitation.  Indeed  the  cholera  once  fairly 
started  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  would  al¬ 
most  inevitably  involve  America  in  its  course. 
It  is  best  to  appreciate  the  fact  in  the  outset, 
and  make  the  best  possible  preparations  against 
its  coming.  The  authorities  in  all  our  cities 
and  large  towns  should  take  stringent  meas¬ 
ures  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  get  rid  of  every¬ 
thing  that  would  invite,  or  furnish  favorable 
conditions  for,  the  epidemic.  In  this  city  the 
Health  Commissioners  have  already  begun  to 
take  steps  in  this  direction,  but  they  should  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  have  yet  under¬ 
taken.  Still,  the  most  effective  protection 
against  this  and  all  other  epidemics  is  that  of 
good  personal  habits,  and  a  proper  care  of 
homes  and  private  property.  Every  person 
should  constitute  himself  a  sanitary  inspector, 
and  enforce  the  best  regulations  upon  himself 
and  wherever  he  has  authority.  Whether  the 
cholera  should  come  or  not,  he  will  find  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  amply  rewarded. 

Upwards  of  12,000,000  copies  of  infidel  and 
other  atheistic  publications  are  issued  from 
the  London  press  in  one  year,  and  to  this  enor¬ 
mous  total  must  be  added  29,000,000  copies  of 
immoral  publications,  many  of  whidh  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  working  classes.  This 
total  is  larger  than  all  the  issues  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Bible  and  Religious  Tract  Societies  of 
that  same  city.  Such  a  statement  indicates, 
among  other  things,  the  huge  task  which  Mr. 
Moody  and  his  many  and  powerful  htf||^  are 
proposing  to  undertake  a  few  B[ioatPHlpce;' 
And  taking  a  hint  from  our  New  Yorktoeth- 
ods,  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
preliminary  work  wrought  in  London  by  some 
Anthony  Comstock.  Twenty-nine  millions  of 
immoral  publications!  Is  the  sentiment  of 
morality,  of  common  decency,  so  impotent  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  world  as  this  would  seem 
to  imply  1  ' _ 

A  church  in  St.  Louis  has  got  into  some 
trouble  with  the  people  near  its  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  because  of  the  ringing  of  a  chime  of  bells 
at  times  claimed  to  be  unnecessary  and  dis¬ 
turbing.  A  preliminary  injunction  was  obtain¬ 
ed,  but  this  hp,s  now  been  dissolved  in  part. 
The  judgment  of  the  Court  was  that  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  chimes  for  services  on  Sunday  was 
proper  and  pleasurable  to  the  community,  and 
that  the  striking  of  the  hours  during  the  day¬ 
time  upon  the  large  bell  of  the  chime  was  also 
perfectly  proper.  The  striking  of  the  hours  at 
night,  was  however  held  to  be  a  disturbing 
noise,  and  the  injunction  was  granted  against 
such  use  of  the  bell  between  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

In  a  recent  case  in  Pennsylvania  where  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  entered  on  some  notes  given 
to  close  up  a  losing  stock  venture,  the  Court 
decided  that  the  judgment  must  be  opened,  as 
the  transaction  was  illegal,  all  the  stocks  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought  on  margins.  The  opinion 
closes  with  this  vigorous  paragraph :  “  Gam¬ 
bling  in  gold,  stocks,  grain,  oil,  etc.,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  vices  of  the  age.  Parties  and  the 
public  should  know  that  all  pretended  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales  “  on  margins  ”  are  nothing 
but  gambling  transactions,  immoral  in  their 
character,  and  exceedingly  pernicious  in  their 
tendency.  The  Courts  are  not  open  to  enforc¬ 
ing  such  contracts,  and  will  give  no  relief  to 
those  who  voluntarily  participate  in  them  and 
become  the  victims  of  unprincipled  specula¬ 
tors.”  ^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  expects  to  sail  for 
Havre  on  August  1st,  by  the  Normandie.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Booth.  Their 
stay  if  found  beneficial  to  the  Doctor’s  health, 
may  be  protracted  until  well  into  next  year. 
Letters  will  reach  them  addressed  to  the  care 
of  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  Bartholomew  Lane, 
London.  In  common  with  very  many  friends, 
we  wish  them  a  safe  journey,  and  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  hoped-for  results. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ford  Sutton  of  Philadelphia, 
now  for  a  few  weeks  (as  Dr.  J.  G.  Butler  habit¬ 
ually  does  during  the  mild  months)  dates  from 
Pine  Hill,  in  Ulster  counts’^.  This  salubrious 
altitude  is  reached  by  the  Delaware  and  Ulster 
rails,  which  extend  northwest  from  the  Hud 
son  at  Rondout  seventy-five  miles  to  Stam¬ 
ford,  skirting  all  the  way  the  southern  slopes 
and  mountains  of  the  Catskill  group.  The  in¬ 
door  temperature  at  Pine  Hill  was  63°  during 
Saturday  (A.  M.)  last,  and  58°  during  the  same 
hours  of  the  day  previous. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  elsewhere  pays  a  very  fit¬ 
ting  tribute  to  the  late  missionary  physician 
Calhoun.  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  first  a 
shock  and  then  an  experience  of  loss  long 
drawn  out,  as  we  become  aware  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  permeating,  helpful  force  in  many, 
and  even  unsuspected  directions.  His  brethren 
in  Syria,  as  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  has  already  ex¬ 
press  it,  feel  his  death  as  a  serious  loss  to 
the  mission  as  well  as  a  most  gg'ievous  one  to 
his  family. 

Copies  of  the  Memorial  Sketch  of  the  late 
Rev.  Prof.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Mrs.  Humphrey,  at  I^ike 
Forest,  Ill.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
all  who  knew  the  lamented  original. 


WHOLESOME  ATMOSPHERE. 

By  Bar.  Theodore  L.  Coyler. 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  spot  in 
which  I  am  sojourning  is  its  atmosphere ;  as 
soon  dread  nutria  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  as  on  these  breezy  heights.  The 
same  thing  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  best 
schools  and  the  most  godly  homes.  It  is  sub¬ 
tle  but  potent.  The  breath  of  the  courageous 
and  consecrated  Mary  Lyon  created  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary ;  it  has 
sweetened  many  a  pastor’s  home  by  the  Infiu- 
ences  brought  there  by  a  “Holyoke”  wife;  it 
braced  up  one  hundred  of  its  graduates  to  go 
abroad  on  foreign  missions  to  the  heathen.  I 
once  urged  a  father  to  send  his  careless  irre¬ 
ligious  son  to  a  certain  school  whose  teacher 
had  some  of  the  happy  gifts  of  Arnold  of  Rug¬ 
by.  The  lad  was  neither  scolded  nor  badgered 
nor  unduly  exhorted ;  but  he  soon  became  en¬ 
tirely  transformed  by  his  surroundings.  The 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  school  seemed  to  pene¬ 
trate  his  heart  and  mould  his  character,  as  a 
tonic  air  gives  vigor  to  a  bodily  frame.  Such  a 
training-school  becomes  a  potent  “means  of 
grace,”  and  reaches  many  on  whom  no  ser¬ 
mons  or  personal  exhortations  had  made  any 
impression. 

What  is  true  of  certain  schools  is  preemi¬ 
nently  true  of  that  fountain-hea<j  of  all  civil, 
social  and  moral  life,  the  home.  We  may  care 
but  little  who  bears  rule  at  Washington,  if'  we 
are  only  assured  that  God  rules  the  American 
households.  No  stream  rises  higher  than' its 
fountain-head.  Puritan  homes  bred  Puritan 
piety  and  heroism.  Out  of  the  lowly  clap- 
boarded  farm-houses  of  New  England,  with  a 
rag  carpet  on  the  fioor,  and  a  well-thumbed 
Bible  in  each  scantily  furnished  room,  went 
the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  Cross  to  foreign 
climes.  The  intensely  religious  atmosphere 
of  such  homes  produced  the  Judsons,  Goodells, 
Spauldings,  and  Horace  Bushnells  of  the 
“homespun  age”  of  New  England  piety. 
From  such  homes  flowed  such  a  steady  stream 
of  consecrated  youthful  energy  into  our  col¬ 
leges  that  no  complaint  was  heard  of  a  famine 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  And  the  spot 
where  the  sorely  needed  reform  must  begin 
that  will  replenish  the  pulpit,  is  not  in  the  col¬ 
leges  so  much  as  in  the  households. 

All  the  best  preaching  that  can  be  marshal¬ 
led  in  the  Sabbath  pulpits  of  our  communities 
is  unable  to  counteract  the  malarious  influence 
of  godless,  frivolous  homes.  Just  as  soon  ex¬ 
pect  to  grow  sugar-cane  in  Greenland,  or  or¬ 
anges  in  Alaska,  as  to  rear  the  plants  of  grace 
in  a  family  whose  very  air  is  saturated  with 
worldliness.  The  irreligious  infiuence  of  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  taints  the  children,  as  escap¬ 
ing  sewer-gas  penetrates  a  house  with  the  seeds 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  incessant  talk  about 
money  or  fashion,  or  self-indulgence,  the  utter 
neglect  of  all  Sabbath  observance,  the  whole 
daily  round  of  thinking,  acting  and  living,  poi¬ 
son  the  very  core  of  the  children’s  hearts.  How 
can  religion  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  ?  .How 
can  the  next  generation  be  trained  for  the 
country’s  needs,  the  Church’s  service,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  homes  where  the  Bible  is 
no  more  a  text-book  of  conduct  than  in  the 
tent  of  a  Mussulman  ? 

This  matter  of  evil  atmosphere  is  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  openly  godless;  it  applies  to  the 
households  of  many  professed  servants  of 
Christ  as  well.  We  pastors  do  not  hope  for 
many  conversions  in  the  families  of  certain 
church-members;  we  know  too  well  that  the 
effect  of  the  most  faithful  preaching  is  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  malarious  influence  that  con¬ 
taminates  the  home.  One  hour  of  Sabbath 
preaching  makes  small  headway  against  six 
days  of  inconsistent  practice.  It  was  the  godly 
atmosphere  of  Elkanah’s  and  Hannah’s  house 
that  produced  a  Samuel.  The  bad  air  of  Eli’s 
house  smelled  rank  in  the  graceless  career  of 
Hophni  and  Phineas. 

How  sweetly  does  the  aromatic  air  from  yon¬ 
der  pine  grove  sweep  into  my  window  this 
morning.  So  may  the  blessed  influences  of 
parental  piety  and  Bible  truth  breathe  like  a 
tonic  breeze  from  heaven  into  all  our  homes. 
May  our  children  breathe  in  the  power  of 
Christ’s  Gospel  into  their  very  blood,  and  feel 
its  converting,  sweetening,  invigorating  influ¬ 
ence  through  their  whole  fibre.  This  must  be 
the  “  saving  health  ”  for  both  Church  and 
commonwealth. 


The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  opens  with  a 
fresh  and  able  discussion  of  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  India  Hinduism— The  Brahma  Samaj 
—by  Rev.  C.  W.  Park,  late  missionary  of  Bom¬ 
bay  ;  the  second  article.  On  the  Origin  of  the 
Primitive  Historical  Traditions  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  a  translation  from  Prof.  Dillmann  of  Berlin ; 
Prof.  E.  A.  Lawrence  writes  of  The  Theology 
of  Calvin— Is  It  Worth  Saving  ?  He  evidently 
thinks  so,  and  that  it  has  been  greatly  misrep¬ 
resented  and  misunderstood :  “  How  much  of 
his  theology  is  true,  can  be  ascertained  in  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  not  by  referring  to  Miss  Han¬ 
nah  Adams  for  a  knowledge  of  Calvinism,  as 
Dr.  Channing,  in  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Worcester,  says  he  did,  or  to  the  Encyclope^ 
dias,  or  to  CJalvin’s  antagonists,  but  by  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  what  he  teaches,  and  trying  it  by 
‘  the  law  and  the  testimony.’  The  theology  of 
Calvin  differs  from  Arminianism  chiefly  in  its 
doctrines  of  election  and  the  persistence  of 
saving  grace  in  the  regenerate ;  from  Pelagian- 
ism,  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  regeneration ;  and  from  Romanism, 
by  what  Luther  calls  the  article  of  a  standing 
or  falling  Church — ^justification  by  faith,  not 
works,  yet  a  faith  that  is  full  of  life  and  love 
and  labor.”  The  Doctrines  of  Universalism 
are  written  of  by  the  well  known  Dr.  A.  A.  Mi¬ 
ner  of  Boston.  Of  the  remaining  articles,  the 
last.  Religious  Instruction  in  Prussian  High 
Schools,  is  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Scott  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  missionary  from 
Alaska,  who  has  been  engaged,  with  his  wife, 
for  some  time  in  addressing  churches  and  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  interests  of  our  Alaska  missions, 
is  now  resting  from  his  labors  at  the  house  of 
his  father.  Rev.  Loyal  Young,  D.  D.,  Winfield, 
West  Va.  There  he  can  be  addressed  until 
September,  when  he  and  his  wife  will  start 
upon  a  two  months  tour  among  the  churches 
before  returning  to  their  distant  field.  As  a 
lecturer  Mr.  Young  has  something  to  tell  that 
is  well  worth  hearing. 

We  have  received  from  F.  Seaman  the  first 
number  of  Dio  Lewis’  Monthly.  It  is  of  course 
a  bright  medium  and  advocate  of  health,  good 
humor,  and  various  information — and  all  in 
large,  legible  type.  Clarke  Brothers,  68  Bible 
House.  _ 

The  Harvard  Fraternity  address  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  “A  College  Fetich,”  has 
been  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  38  pages  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

The  Western  Democrat,  the  second  number  of 
which  has  reached  us,  hails  from  Bakersville, 
North  Carolina.  Its  make-up  shows  an  experi¬ 
enced  hand,  and  such  we  recognize  in  the  senior 
proprietor,  Mr.  Elliott,  once  an  employ^  In  The 
Evanuelist  office.  We  wish  him  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Heptlnstall,  all  success  in  introducing  the 
news  of  the  outside  world  in  the  remote  hamlet  of 
the  old  North  State  already  named.  The  region 
is  a  very  healthy  one,  though  as  yet  primitive  and 
for  the  most  part  sparsely  populated. 


AN  HISTORICAL  REMINISCENCE. 

By  John  D.  Sherwood. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  July  19th,  its  ener¬ 
getic,  sprightly,  and  picturesque  correspond¬ 
ent,  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  sitting  in  the  rocky  Prop¬ 
ylon  of  Englewood,  and  lofty  gateway  of  the 
Palisades,  writing  upon  a  variety  of  matters  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  dwellers  in  this  favored  subur¬ 
ban  place,  makes  a  glancing  and  very  brief 
mention  of  the  great,  and  hitherto  unrecogniz¬ 
ed,  patriotic  services  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Rebellion,  of  my  modest  but  financially  distin¬ 
guished  neighbor  and  friend,  George  S.  Coe, 
Esq.,  the  President  of  The  American  Exchange 
Bank  in  New  York.  Justice  to  Mr.  Coe  and  to 
the  truth  of  History,  require  a  fuller  account 
of  the  incident  thus  alluded  to,  which  evoked 
those  services  and  brought  out  in  marked  re¬ 
lief  the  sterling  character  of  the  man. 

As  is  well  knovm,  the  composite  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  Cabinet  of  President  Buchanan,  left,  on 
its  exit  in  1861,  the  country  open  and  almost 
undefended  against  the  carefully  gathered  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Southern 
members  of  that  Cabinet — Howell  Cobb  in  the 
Treasury,  so  loosely  guarding  its  depleted 
treasures  as  to  allow  Jacob  Thompson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  take  out  and  de¬ 
camp  with  almost  all  that  Was  left  in  its  deso¬ 
lated  coffers ;  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
who  had  industriously  withdrawn  from  the 
Northern  arsenals  and  depots  their  principal 
munitions  and  effective  arms,  and  had  placed 
them  in  Southern  garrison  cities  and  towns; 
and  Jacob  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  who  fled  from  his  post  with  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars  in  bonds— had  stripped  the 
country  of  its  principal  means  of  defence; 
while  Isaac  Toucey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
although  from  the  North,  sym|iathized  with 
the  Pro-slavery  party,  and  sending  our  principal 
vessels  of  war  to  China,  Japan,  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  points,  deprived  the  Government  of  its 
readiest  and  most  effective  arm ;  while  Judge 
Black,  the  Attorney-General,  another  Southern 
sympathizer  from  the  North,  officially  advising 
the  President,  in  consonance  with  his  own  well 
known  wishes,  that  the  Government  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  coerce  a  sovereign  State 
rebelling  against  its  authority,  effectually  sap¬ 
ped  and  mined  the  very  foundations  of  what 
little  physical  strength  was  thus  left,  by  with¬ 
drawing  all  moral  and  legal  right  to  put  down 
armed  resistance.  The  only  Union  element  in 
that  retiring  Cabinet,  the  venerable  Gen.  (Dass, 
had  withdrawn  the  preceding  December,  upon 
the  avowed  ground  that  the  President  had  re¬ 
fused  to  take  active  measures  for  suppressing 
the  incipient  Rebellion;  and  this  withdrawal 
had  greatly  weakened  and  demoralized  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  country. 

Thus  upon  the  incoming  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
Administration  in  March,  1861,  the  available 
war  and  naval  resources  were  out  of  reach,  the 
moral  support  of  the  people  weakened,  and 
public  sentiment  seriously  discouraged  and  dis¬ 
tracted.  But  what  was  still  more  calamitous, 
the  financial  means  to  create,  marshal,  and 
transport  to  threatened  points,  the  necessary 
men  and  means  to  cope  with  the  insurrection 
then  rapidly  getting  a  dangerous  headway, 
were  manifestly  wanting.  Congress,  convened 
in  extra  session  in  the  Summer  of  1861,  had  in¬ 
deed  authorized  a  loan  for  the  then  enormous 
sum  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  ($250,000,000) 
millions.  But  who  would  take  the  loan  ?  The 
urgent  necessity  for  the  money,  growing  out  of 
the  empty  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
pressing  needs  for  the  war,  now  unquestion¬ 
ably  inaugurated,  operated  as  additional  dis¬ 
couragements  to  the  successful  placing  of  the 
loan,  especially  in  view  of  the  general  want  of 
gold  and  silver  either  <n  the  vaults  of  the 
banks  or  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

It  was  very  manifest  to  Secretary  Chase  and 
his  financial  advisers,  especially  to  the  saga¬ 
cious  heads  of  the  leading  Banks  in  New  York, 
like  Mr.  Coe,  Jacob  R.  Vermilye  (another  of 
our  citizens  in  Englewood)  and  others,  that 
nothing  would  be  gained,  but  additional  dis¬ 
couragement,  by  resorting  to  the  hostile  mo¬ 
ney  markets  of  London  or  Paris,  which  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  reject  the  loan,  if  offered, 
and  so  extinguish,  if  possible,  our  financial 
credit  and  patriotic  endeavors  together. 

Fortunately,  at  this  critical  juncture,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  following  his  own  wise  and  sagacious 
instincts,  resorted  for  counsel  and  advice  to 
Mr.  Coe ;  and  he,  carefully  pondering  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  bringing  to  the  grave  subject  the 
resources  of  his  well-trained  mind  and  his 
large  financial  experience,  enlightened  by  his 
glowing  and  unselfish  patriotism,  devised  a 
plan  for  bringing  into  harmonious  concert  of 
action  the  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston ;  thus  securing  in  favor  of  the  loan, 
nine-tenths  of  the  actual  capital  of  the  North, 
and  through  the  large  body  of  the  stockholders 
of  those  banks,  the  very  effective  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  Influence  of  a  most  powerful  class,  whose 
interests  and  sympathies  would  thus  be  enlist¬ 
ed  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 

At  Mr.  Coe’s  suggestion,  a  meeting  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  banks  of  the  cities  named 
was  called  in  New  York,  at  which  Secretary 
Chase  was  invited  to  be  present,  to  explain  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  the  Government  at  that 
crisis  in  its  history. 

A  gentleman  present  at  that  important  con¬ 
ference,  has  informed  the  writer  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  he  hopes  here  substantially  to 
reproduce. 

It  was  a  most  notable  gathering  of  grave¬ 
looking,  serious,  experienced  financial  mag¬ 
nates,  most  of  them  white-headed  and  venera¬ 
ble  looking,  men  conscientiously  wielding  great 
trusts,  and  so  thoughtful  and  prudent  and  wise. 
Secretary  Chase,  with  the  dignity  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  his  noble  presence,  gave  the  conference  a 
very  lucid,  frank,  and  masterly  exposition  of  the 
crisis  in  its  national  aspects,  and  the  pressing 
need  of  the  Government  for  money,  explaining 
the  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  loan.  The 
wise  old  heads  listened,  bowed  in  thought  and 
grave  apprehension.  Naturally  timid  as  are 
men  of  experience  entrusted  with  weighty  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  naturally  conservative  even 
to  an  excess  of  caution  under  new  and  untried 
circumstances,  they  shrank,  as  was  not  unnat¬ 
ural,  from  the  assumption  of  powers  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  average  human  fore¬ 
sight,  might  involve  their  institutions  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  At  least  the  situation  was  novel :  the 
present  clouded  with  doubt,  and  the  future  un¬ 
illumined  by  any  light  from  the  past.  The 
weighty  words  of  the  Secretary  brooded  over 
their  spirits,  and  they  sat  in  a  silence  at  first 
awkward  and  then  appalling,  until  a  heavy 
gloom  seemed  to  settle  down  and  paralyze 
the  entire  assembly.  At  that  moment  sprang 
up  the  youthful  looking  and  animated  figure 
of  Mr.  Coe,  his  cheering  and  ringing  tones 
at  once  arresting  the  attention  and  lifting 
the  bowed  heads  of  his  fellow-bankers.  “I 
move,”  said  he,  “that  we  take  this  loan.  It  is 
not  merely  the  dictate  of  patriotism,  high  as  is 
this  impulse.  It  is  not  merely  that  of  wisdom, 
which  is  sometimes  greater  than  prudence  and 
caution.  It  is  simply  a  commanding  necessity — 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation— •nhicli  exacts 
it.  In  the  question  of  the  existence  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  Involved  our  own.  Without  a  gov¬ 
ernment  banks  cannot  exist,  property  is  with¬ 
out  value.  Existence  itself  is  undesirable.  Let 
the  hordes  of  the  Confederacy  enter  Washing¬ 
ton  and  establish  a  slave  confederation,  and 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  become 
again  mere  trading  ports,  insignificant  villages. 
Let  this  free  Government  go  down,  and  (taking 
out  from  his  pocket  a  few  cents)  I  would  not 
give  those  coppers  for  all  your  banks,  your 
bank  buildings,  and  bank  capital.  I  would 
not  give  a  five  cent  piece  for  the  American  Ex¬ 
change  Bank,  with  its  five  millions  of  capital. 
Gentlemen,  you  must  take  this  loan.  Either 
take  the  loan,  or  Barbarism  1  ” 

All  heads  were  raised  in  symi^athetic  admira¬ 
tion.  All  eyes  sparkled  with  the  ardor  and 
glow  of  the  suddenly  inspired  orator.  The 
loan  was  unanimously  voted,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  supplied  with  means  to  begin  the  war  for 
the  Union. 

All  honor  then,  I  say,  to  George  S.  Coe.  If 
no  monument  in  bronze  or  marble  in  any  of 
our  cities  commemorates  his  patriotic  service, 
let  history  at  least  keep  the  record,  and  cher¬ 
ish  the  name  of  the  man  whose  promptness 
and  courage,  in  the  hour  when  “  men’s  hearts 
were  failing  them,”  did  so  much  to  restore  con¬ 
fidence  and  to  save  the  country. 

stone  Lodge,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  July  10, 1883. 


THE  UNIYERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  DAKOTA 
AT  PIERRE. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  held  • 
special  meeting  at  Pierre  on  July  3,  4.  The 
principal  business  was  to  take  final  action  hi 
reference  to  the  location  of  the  University 
under  their  auspices.  At  the  Spring  meeting 
the  question  came  up  for  discussion,  and  sev¬ 
eral  towns  made  overtures  to  Presbytery  in 
relation  to  location.  An  adjourned  meeting 
was  held  in  May  to  receive  sealed  proposals, 
Pierre  at  that  meeting  presented  the  only  bid 
in  regular  order.  The  three  principal  parties 
subscribing  to  that  fimd  accompanied  their 
offer  with  conditions  which  the  Presbytery 
could  not  accept,  as  one  of  those  conditions 
was  that  the  Presbytery  should  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  the  present  season  costing  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  decided  by  vote,  however,  that 
the  college  should  be  located  at  Pierre,  provid¬ 
ed  the  latter  town  would  raise  the  required 
amount  for  building  purposes  by  July  6th. 

When  Presbytery  met  on  the  3d  of  July,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pierre  was  had  in 
connection  with  Presbytery.  After  full  and 
free  discussion,  such  concessions  were  made 
that  Presbytery  saw  the  way  clear  to  accept 
the  offer  and  seal  the  contract,  which  was  done 
on  the  evening  of  July  4th. 

The  gift  of  Pierre  to  the  Presbytery  of  South¬ 
ern  Dakota  for  their  uses  in  the  erection  of  a 
University  amounts  in  all  to  forty-six  thousand 
dollars.  This  is  in  cash  subscriptions  and 
guarantees  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  lands  valued  at  sixteen  thousand 
dollars. 

This  infant  city  is  situated  on  the  Missouri 
river  at  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  railway,  and  is  the  gateway  to  the 
Black  Hills  country,  and  the  centre,  geograph¬ 
ically  and  otherwise,  of  what  is  soon  to  be  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  young 
States  in  the  Union.  Southern  Dakota  has  in 
her  development  amazed  the  world.  Her  vast 
areas  have  been  peopled  like  magic.  Wealth 
has  poured  in  without  stint.  Her  population 
has  quadrupled  in  a  few  months,  and  still  they 
come. 

From  the  Minnesota  line  down  to  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  every  means  of  transportation  has 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accommodate  the 
incoming  thousands.  The  tide  has  rolled  on¬ 
ward  until  it  has  struck  the  Missouri,  and  is 
only  prevented  passing  over  to  the  regions  be¬ 
yond  by  the  Indian  reservation,  stretching 
across  the  western  half  of  the  Territory,  It 
oannot,  nay,  will  not  rest  here  long,  But  jgilL 


move  on  and  people  this  entire  Territory  south 
of  parallel  46  in  one  or  two  years. 

Being  brought  face  to  face  with  this  living 
avalanche,  and  looking  the  tremendous  facts 
squarely  in  the  face,  the  Presbytery  has  after 
much  prayer  and  good  counsel,  decided  to  lo¬ 
cate  their  institution  where  it  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  this  future  great  State,  and  the 
still  further  West. 

Being  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  country 
must  be  saved  for  Christ,  or  it  will  be  ensnared 
by  the  devil,  these  large-hearted  and  loyal 
brethren  in  the  Presbytery,  and  these  liberal- 
souled  friends  of  the  Church  and  the  Nation, 
have  devised  liberal  things,  and  intend  to  prove 
to  the  liberal-minded  men  of  the  East  and 
the  philanthropists  of  the  great  Presbyterian , 
Church  that  they  are  worthy  of  their  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  entitled  to  their  moral  and  financial 
support  in  attempting  to  found  and  success¬ 
fully  conduct  a  great  institution  of  learning 
here  in  the  rising  West.  Here  at  Pierre  we  feel 
confident  is  to  be  at  no  distant  day  a  great  cen¬ 
tre  of  population.  Here  there  must  be  some 
powerful  forces  for  good  set  in  motion.  Here 
the  great  Presbyterian  Church  has,  true  to  her 
history  and  instincts,  planted  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  and  unfurled  the  banner  of  Christian 
education,  and  under  God  hope  for  large  re¬ 
sults. 

This  region  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
capitalists,  of  speculators,  of  politicians— in¬ 
deed  of  all  the  great  forces  which  move  the 
world  in  secular  affairs.  And  shall  there  not 
also  be  put  into  operation  forces  that  shall 
serve  to  neutralize  the  evil  and  nurture  the 
good  ?  We  feel  it  to  be  a  necessity,  and  there¬ 
fore  believe  it  will  be  so.  We  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  there¬ 
fore,  to  Pierre  and  her  Presbyterian  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  feel  assured  that  the  Presbytery  of 
Southern  Dakota  will  be  sustained  in  her  ac¬ 
tion  in  planting  her  institution  of  learning 
here.  We  can  commend  this  cause  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Church  because  it  was  born  of 
prayer  and  necessity,  and  it  is  put  on  a  firm 
basis  by  the  more  than  liberal  donation  of  the 
citizens  of  Pierre,  which  assures  success. 

As  no  new  State  ever  started  out  with  such 
flattering  prospects  as  does  this  new  State  of 
Dakota,  so  no  new  Western  institution  ever 
had  such  a  birth,  and  started  out  with  such 
grand  prospects  as  does  the  University  of 
Southern  Dakota  at  Pierre.  Other  institutions 
have  grown  up  by  gradual  accretions,  because 
the  demands  m^e  upon  them  increased  by 
slow  degrees.  But  here  we  need  an  institutioa 
of  full  age  at  birth,  because  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  upon  her  will  be  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  has  been  the  growth  of  this  new 
State.  We  bespeak,  therefore,  the  prayers, 
and  sympathies  and  liberal  financial  support 
of  the  liberal  men  and  women  of  our  Church 
now.  Geobge  F.  McAfee. 

Pierre,  D.  T.,  July  5, 1883. 

The  Journal  of  Christian  Philosophy  for  July 
has  seven  articles,  viz:  The  Theanthropic 
Ubiquity,  by  President  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock, 
New  York  city ;  What  Is  the  :rilble  ?  and  Why 
I  Believe  It,  by  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  New 
York  city;  Christianity  in  the  First  Century, 
by  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Bradford,  Eng, ; 
The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  by  Edward  B. 
Coe,  D.D.,  New  York  city ;  Mind  and  Matter : 
Their  Ultimate  Reference,  by  President  John 
Bascom,  Madison,  Wis. ;  The  Age  of  Man  Glee- 
logically  Considered,  by  8.  R.  Pattlson,  F.G.fik, 
London,  Eng.;  The  True  Mount  Lebanon- 
Scriptural  Testimony  to  the  Place,  by  John  A. 
Paine,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  The  number  eonF- 
pletes  the  second  volume,  and  the  'work  ia 
steadily  improving  under  the  able  conduct  of 
the  Biblical  scholar.  Dr.  John  A.  Paine. 
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Samtey,  Aminat  5,  1883. 

THE  CITIES  OF  REFUGE. 

The  LessM  t  Joshua  xx.  1-9. 

1.  Tks  Lord  also  spake  unto  Joshua,  sa]rliic, 

1.  Hpask  to  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Appoint  out  for 
7M  oittss  of  refuge,  whereof  I  spake  unto  you  by  the  hand 

^Xo8os: 

1.  the  slayer  that  ktlleth  tuiy  person  unawares  and 
nnwlBlagly  may  flee  thither :  and  they  stiaU  be  your  refuge 
troiB  ms  areuMr  of  blood. 

A.  And  when  he  that  doth  flee  unto  one  of  those  elUee  shall 
•tend  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  shall  de- 
elars  his  oanse  In  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  dty,  they 
•hall  take  him  Into  the  city  unto  them,  and  glre  him  a 
place,  that  he  may  dwell  among  them. 

•.  And  If  the  aTeagerotJkleod  pursue  after  him,  then  they 
shall  not  dellTer  the  slayer  up  Into  his  hand ;  because  he 
smote  his  neighbor  unwitOngly,  and  hated  him  not  before- 
ttme. 

g.  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that  dty,  until  he  stand  before 
the  oongrregaUon  for  Judgment,  and  until  the  death  of  the 
high  prteet  that  shall  be  in  those  days ;  then  shall  the  slayer 
return,  and  come  unto  his  own  dty,  and  unto  his  own  house, 
unto  the  dty  from  whence  be  fled. 

T.  And  they  appointed  Kedesb  In  Oalllee  in  Mount  Naph- 
tall,  and  Shechem  In  mount  Ephraim,  and  Klrjatharba, 
which  la  Hebron,  In  the  mountain  of  Judah. 

S.  And  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward,  they 
assigned  Beaer  In  the  wilderness  upon  the  plain  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Beuben,  and  Bamoth  la  Ollead  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Osd,  and  Oolan  in  Bashan  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manaseeh. 

t.  These  were  the  dtlee  appointed  for  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  them, 
that  whoeoerer  kllleth  any  person  at  unawares  might  flee 
mither,  and  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the  arenger  of  blood, 
until  he  stood  before  the  congregation. 

By  ABBOTT  B.  KITTXXDGX,  D.D. 

GoLDHir  Text— “FAo  haw  fiedfirr  refuge  to  lay 

fhe  hope  set  brfore  us.” — Heb.  vi.  18. 

W«  have,  in  this  lesson,  the  appointment  by 
Joshua  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  regarding  which 
God  bad  spoken  before  to  Moses. 

Tbbsms  1,  2.  It  was  when  Israel  was  encamped 
In  the  plains  of  Moab  that  God  instructed  Moses 
on  this  subject,  and  the  time  for  carrying  into  ex> 
ocution  the  divine  command  was  deferred  until 
after  the  Jordan  had  been  crossed,  and  the  prom- 
Iseid  land  possessed  by  victories  over  their  ene* 
Biles.  In  order  to  understand  the  lesson,  the 
teacher  should  have  the  scholars  read  Num.  xxxv. 
9-34 ;  Deut.  xix.  1-13.  The  words  In  Num.  xxxv. 
10,  “When  ye  be  come  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,”  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
Deut.  xix.  1,  “When  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cut 
off  the  nations,  whose  land  the  Lord  thy  God  giv- 
eth  thee  ” ;  for  the  mere  passage  over  the  Jordan 
did  not  give  them  the  possession  of  the  land,  and 
this  possession  was  a  necessity  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  government,  such  as  is  implied  in  the 
appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  As  early 
as  when  Israel  was  encamped  before  Sinai  (Exod. 
zxi.  13),  Gk>d  had  promised  to  provide  a  refuge  for 
him  who  shed  the  blood  of  another,  but  without 
any  Intention  or  spirit  of  murder.  Wordsworth 
says  on  the  words  "  whereof  I  spake  unto  you  by 
the  hand  of  Moses,”  “  Here  is  another  proof  of  the 
harmony  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  one  confirms  the  veracity  and  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  other.” 

Vebse  3.  The  word  “slayer,”  or  man-slayer,  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  break  or 
to  crush  in  pieces.  Only  he  who  killed  another  by 
mistake,  “  unwittingly,”  could  fiee  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  and  be  received  there.  God  was  not  seek¬ 
ing  to  screen  criminals,  but  only  the  innocent  who 
jret  were  in  great  danger  by  reason  of  the  “aven¬ 
ger  of  blood.”  By  this  new  law,  the  innocent  one 
Would  have  an  opportunity  to  establish  the  fact  of 
his  innocence — an  opportunity  impossible  other¬ 
wise,  for  the  pursuer  was  permitted  to  kill  the 
murderer  at  sight.  That  the  Jewish  law  never 
connived  at  positive  sin,  is  clear  from  Exod.  xxi. 
14.  The  avenger  of  blood  was  always  a  relative 
of  the  murdered  person,  and  usually  his  nearest 
kinsman.  It  was  as  a  recognized  public  officer 
that  he  pursued  the  guilty  person.  Places  of  ref¬ 
uge  were  not  unknown  in  heathen  nations,  and 
groves,  altars,  temples,  and  sometimes  cities,  were 
so  set  apart.  When  the  city  of  Ephesus  became  a 
resort  of  wilful  murderers,  the  Emperor  Tiberias 
Mtrtared,  and  repealed  the  law  which  made  that 
Attyjas^Hge. 

^BBSx  4.  On  reaching  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
the  pursued  one  was  safe  from  the  power  of  the 
avenger ;  but  he  now  entered  into  relations  with 
the  elders  of  the  city,  for  his  Innocence  was  not 
yet  established.  He  was  not,  therefore,  free  to  go 
about  the  city,  but  he  must  stand  “  at  the  entering 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,”  until  his  case  had  been 
heard  and  Judged  by  the  elders.  The  gateway 
was  a  public  place,  and  the  Judges  held  their  ses¬ 
sions  openly,  thus  preventing  an  abuse  of  power. 
The  object  of  this  public  trial  was  to  ascertain  if 
the  murder  was  committed  with  malice  of  heart, 
or  by  an  accident,  and  the  trial  was  at  the  gate, 
for  if  he  was  found  guilty,  he  was  forbidden  to  en¬ 
ter  the  city.  If  found  innocent,  he  was  given  a 
home  in  the  city,  and  was  protected  from  the  an¬ 
ger  of  his  pursuer  (verse  5).  If  the  scholars  ask 
why,  if  Judged  innocent,  the  man  was  not  allowed 
to  go  anywhere  he  pleased,  the  answer  should  be 
twofold : 

1,  The  slayer’s  safety  was  only  inside  the  city 
walls  (Num.  xxxv.  26-28). 

2.  The  trial  before  the  elders  of  the  city  was  not 
the  final  settlement  of  the  case,  for  there  followed 
another  trial  before  the  congregation  of  his  own 
city  (verse  6),  who  from  their  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  more  compe¬ 
tent  Judges.  That  the  word  “congregation”  re¬ 
fers  to  his  own  city,  and  not  to  the  people  living 
in  the  city  of  refuge,  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxv. 
25.  But  how  was  this  “  slayer  ”  supported  during 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  refuge  7  Probably  by 
labor  in  the  fields,  or  in  some  other  employment 
by  which  he  remunerated  the  government  for  his 
maintenance. 

Not  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  was  the 
man-slayer  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  home ;  so 
that  he  suffered  through  this  confinement  for  the 
deed  of  blood,  although  his  life  was  thus  shielded 
by  the  law.  One  writer  says :  “  To  the  unfortunate 
homicide,  the  death  of  the  high  priest  would  be  a 
most  desirable  event ;  hence  the  rabbins  say  that 
to  induce  such  fugitives  not  to  pray  that  it  might 
be  hastened,  the  relatives,  and  especially  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  the  high  priests,  provided  them  with  food 
and  clothing,  thus  making  their  asylum  as  agree¬ 
able  as  they  could.  By  the  death  of  our  High 
Priest,  our  captivity  is  broken,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  even  of  our  sins  ceases  forever.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  high  priest  was  a  type  of  Christ.  From  the 
writings  of  the  Babbins,  we  learn  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  arrangement  was  made  to  assist  the  pursued 
one  in  reaching  the  city  of  refuge.  The  roads 
leading  to  these  cities  were  always  kept  in  good 
repair,  bridges  were  thrown  over  rivers  and 
streams,  the  roads  were  always  thirty-two  cubits 
wide,  and  wherever  there  was  a  turning  or  branch¬ 
ing  of  paths,  gnide-posts  were  erected,  with  the 
word  “Befuge”  on  them,  and  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated.  It  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxv.  12,  and 
Deut.  xix.  11,  12,  that  even  when  the  slayer  was 
adjudged  guilty,  his  execution  could  never  take 
place  in  a  city  of  refuge. 

Vbbshb  7-9.  The  six  cities  were  all  Levitical 
cities  (Num.  xxxv.  6),  for  as  the  Levites  were  spe¬ 
cially  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  so  these 
cities  were  “appointed,”  or  more  literally,  oonse- 
entod  as  holy  places.  “  The  free  cities  are  in- 
teeded  to  keep  the  people  and  the  land  of  Jeho- 
pure  from  blood-guiltiness.  They  exist  as  a 
aoBumsnt  of  Jehovah's  love  for  His  chosen.” 

It  is  signifloant  that  these  six  cities  were  so 
lultnd  that  they  were  within  reach  of  all  the 
tgtbm  ot  Israel,  so  that  there  was  no  partiality 
and  no  slayer  had  any  excuse  for  not  flee- 
^  the  plaee  o(  refuge.  Three  were  west  of  the 

aud  three  were  east,  the  latter  having  been 
■  by  Moees  (Dent.  iv.  41-43).  Thoee  on  the 

0t  the  Jordan  were  so  distributed  that  one 
H#  la  tiie  north,  one  (Shechem)  was  in 
.  ef  the  country,  and  the  third  (Kirjath- 
was  attaated  in  the  south.  On 
M  the  Jordan,  Golan  was  in  the  north. 
IhihhMBth.  and  Bamoth  in  Gilead  about 


in  the  centre.  There  is  a  peculiar  meaning  in  the 
description  of  Hebron  "in  the  mountain  of  Ju¬ 
dah,”  for  this  ancient  city  is  the  most  elevated  in 
all  Palestine,  being  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  Mediterran^n,  and  six  hundred 
feet  above  Jerusalem.  lu  ^e  “Scripture  Treasu¬ 
ry”  I  find  this  comment:  “As  the  institution  of 
refuge  cities  is  considered  as  a  type  of  Christ,  cer¬ 
tain  expositors  observe  a  signiflcancy  in  the  names 
of  their  cities.  Kedesh  signifies  holy;  and  our 
refuge  is  in  the  holy  Jesus.  Shechem,  a  shoulder ; 
and  the  government  is  upon  His  shoulder.  Hebron, 
fellowship ;  and  believers  are  called  into  His  holy 
fellowship.  Beser,  a  fortification;  Jesus  the 
stronghold.  Bamoth,  high  or  exalted ;  for  “  Him 
hath  God  exalted.”  Golan,  Joy  or  exultation; 
“for  in  Him  shall  all  the  saints  glory.” 

And  now  let  me  suggest  these  practical  thoughts 
for  the  help  of  the  teachers  in  their  preparation 
for  the  solemn  but  delightful  Sabbath’s  work : 

1.  The  value  of  human  life  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Why  more  valuable  than  mere  animal  life  ?  Be¬ 
cause  man  was  created  in  the  divine  image  (Gen. 
i.  26,  27),  created  a  child  of  God,  and  with  such 
possibilities  of  soul  greatness  and  glory,  that  all 
heaven  has  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  Bead  Psa. 
vlli.  1-8. 

2.  We  have  an  evidence  of  the  value  which  Gk>d 
puts  on  human  lif^,  in  the  pictures  in  the  Bible  of 
His  wrath  upon  him  who  sheds  man’s  blood.  To 
Gain  He  said  “  What  hast  thou  done  7  The  voice 
of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  Me  from  the 
ground.” — Gen.  iv.  10-12.  In  Gen.  ix.  5,  6,  He  de¬ 
clares  that  only  by  the  blood  of  the  murderer  can 
the  sin  of  taking  a  human  life  be  adequately  pun¬ 
ished,  and  the  reason  given  is  “for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  He  man.”  In  Exdd.  xxi.  28,  29,  the 
law  is  laid  down,  by  which  God  would  avenge  the 
taking  of  human  life,  even  on  brutes,  except  where 
the  act  of  the  ox  was  due  to  the  owner’s  careless¬ 
ness,  and  then  the  command  was  that  the  ox 
should  be  stoned  and  the  owner  killed. 

3.  Because  of  this  divine  value  of  human  life, 
so  plainly  revealed  to  Israel,  we  find  Judaism  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  heathen  religions  by  the  sacred¬ 
ness  with  which  human  life  was  regarded.  Dr. 
Smith  says  “  In  all  heathendom  human  life  is 
deemed  of  little  value,  and  hence  wholesale  mas¬ 
sacres  of  their  subjects  talce  place  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  kings  and  princes,  sometimes  to  grjtify 
their  revenge,  and  often  (as  in  Dahomey  and  else¬ 
where)  in  accordance  with  ancient  customs.  How 
much  we  owe  to  Judaism  and  to  Christianity.” 

4.  In  proportion  as  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
prevail  in  a  community,  human  life  is  guarded  by 
stringent  laws,  and  murder  is  considered  as  the 
most  terrible  of  crimes,  and  is  punished  by  death ; 
while  in  those  communities  where  Infidelity  and 
worldliness  are  in  the  ascendancy,  murders  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  cease  to  shock  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  It  is  a  question  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  moment  whether  in  many  of  our  large  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  where  the  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  political  demagogues,  and  there  is  no  legal 
restraint  to  the  passions  of  men,  there  is  not  a 
growing  mental  callousness  to  this  truth  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  is  a 
step  toward  barbarism. 

5.  The  great  evil  of  war  is  the  destruction  of 
life,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Christian 
faith  will  be  the  end  of  wars,  and  some  day  the 
prophecy  of  universal  peace  will  be  fulfilled. — Isa. 
lx.  17,  18,  ii.  4 ;  Micah  iv.  3. 

6.  The  unwritten  law  which  prevails  among  the 
Bedaweens  of  the  Arabian  desert,  by  which  blood¬ 
shed  Is  avenged  by  the  killing  of  the  murderer  or 
a  near  relative,  is  without  doubt  a  relic  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  for  it  was  upon  that  desert  that  the  children 
of  Israel  lived  forty  years,  and  Moses  married  in¬ 
to  a  Bedaween  family.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
cross  the  desert  a  few  years  since,  and  to  enjoy  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  of  learning  the  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  these  evs(«i«Braing  tribes.  I  found  this 
to  be  invariably  true,  that  never  was  more  than 
one  life  taken  in  avenging  a  murder,  and  if  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  murderer  was  seen  by  the  family  of  the 
murdered  one,  the  relative  was  instantly  put  to 
death  and  the  guilty  man  went  unharmed.  Their 
language  to  me  in  expressing  Uiis  custom  was 
“  He  has  taken  a  life  and  he  has  given  a  life,  and 
now  the  thing  is  over.” 

7.  The  Saviour  teaches  us  that  angry  thoughts  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  class  of  sins  as  murder,  which  is 
anger  fully  developed  in  the  outward  act  (Matt.  v. 
21,  22);  and  John  says  (1  John  lii.  15)  “Whoso¬ 
ever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer;  and  ye 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  aoiding 
in  him.”  How  careful  then  we  ought  to  be  not  to 
cherish  any  feelings  of  anger  or  of  revenge,  for 
their  guilt  in  God’s  sight  is  yeby  obeat. 

And  then  there  are  precious  thoughts  which  are 
suggested  by  these  six  cities  of  refuge : 

1.  The  “slayer”  was  in  peril  of  his  life,  and 
had  there  been  no  refuge  to  which  he  could  flee, 
there  was  not  a  single  hope  of  his  escaping  the 
vengeance  of  the  pursuer.  Every  sinner  is  in 
peril,  and  in  and  of  himself,  his  condition  is  a 
hopeless  one.  He  is  under  condemnation ;  death 
is  the  penalty  of  the  broken  law ;  and  nothiag 
that  he  can  do  can  satisfy  the  law  and  remove  the 
penalty. 

2.  God  in  His  infinite  love  has  provided  a  ref¬ 
uge  for  the  condemned  sinner.  In  Jesus  Christ 
there  is  a  hiding-place,  where  the  law  cannot  find 
the  guilty  soul : 

“  Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

3.  There  were  six  cities  of  refuge  to  the  Jew, 
and  they  were  distributed  through  the  land ;  so 
that  there  would  be  a  chance  of  escape  to  every 
“slayer,”  for  he  would  not  be  very  far  from  some 
one  of  these  cities.  But  there  were  but  six  cities 
to  which  the  guilty  one  could  flee,  and  there  was 
no  safety  in  any  other  place.  Very  likely  some  in 
that  day  reasoned  that  one  city  was  as  good  as  an¬ 
other  ;  that  it  was  religious  bigotry  to  say  that 
only  those  were  safe  who  had  fled  to  one  of  these 
six  cities;  and  that  if  God  was  love.  He  would 
never  limit  the  refuge  to  a  particular  number  of 
cities,  and  the  refuge  law  would  apply  to  all 
places.  But  there  was  the  law  of  God,  and  hu¬ 
man  skepticism  did  not  change  it.  However  men 
might  argue,  it  remained  true  that  within  the 
gates  of  those  appointed  cities  the  slayer  was 
safe,  and  in  any  other  places  he  was  in  peril. 
There  is  only  one  refuge  for  the  sinner :  for  this  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  hence  only  one  is 
needed.  In  Christ  there  is  safety ;  outside  of  this 
hiding-place  there  is  peril.  It  is  Grace  that  has 
provid^  this  refuge,  and  if  the  sinner  refuses  to 
flee  into  it,  he  can  bring  no  charge  against  the 
love  of  God.  But  your  scholar  may  ask.  Why  is 
atiy  refuge  needed  7  Because  the  law  has  been 
broken,  and  only  through  the  atonement  of  Christ 
can  God  be  Just,  and  yet  the  J  ustlfler  of  the  sin¬ 
ner. 

4.  This  refuge  in  Christ  is  open  for  all  who,  by 
sin,  have  come  under  condemnation.  Over  its 
gateway  is  written  “Whosoeveb  will  mat  comb”; 
and  it  is  open  for  all  because  He  died  for  all.  The 
Love  that  would  not  that  any  perish,  could  not 
limit  the  atoning  work  of  His  Son. 

6.  In  this  refuge  there  is  safety  for  the  vilest 
sinners.  The  Jewish  cities  of  refuge  afforded  no 
permanent  safety  for  him  who  bad  taken  a  bro¬ 
ther’s  life  purposely  through  hatred,  but  only  for 
him  who  bad  shed  blood  unwittingly.  In  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  Justification  for  the  chief  of  sin¬ 
ners  ;  the  Blood  eleanseth  from  all  sin ;  the  heavi¬ 
est  condemnation  is  lifted  off  forever. 

6.  There  is  perfect  safety  in  this  refuge.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  law  to  ever  condemn  a  sinner 
who  has  been  Justified  through  the  atoning  blood. 
Through  eternal  ages  there  will  not  be  even  a  re¬ 
minder  of  former  guilt:  for  Grace  has  not  only 
pardoned  transgressions,  but  has  forgotten  them ; 


and  so  our  peace  will  be  as  secure  as  if  we  had 
never  sinned  (Prov.  xviil.  19;  Psalm  xviil.  2,  3). 

7.  Every  obstruction  between  the  guilty  sinner 
and  this  blessed  refuge  has  been  removed  by  di¬ 
vine  love,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  delay. 
No  money  is  needed  to  enter  there.  No  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  is  required.  No 
forms  or  rites  of  human  construction  are  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  the  Keeper  of  the  gate  as  of  any  significance 
in  this  matter  of  salvation.  The  simple  invita¬ 
tion  is  “Come,”  “Ho,  everyone  that  thirsteth, 
COME,”  and  one  glance  of  penitent  faith  is  com¬ 
ing,  believing  in  Christ  is  life  everlasting. 

8.  In  this  refuge  there  is  Joy,  there  is  wealth, 
there  Is  glory,  such  as  the  world  cannot  give. 
When  we  fly  to  the  “  hiding  place,”  we  are  not 
only  safe  from  condemnation,  but  we  find  that 
Grace  has  provided  infinite  riches  for  poor,  lost 
sinners:  “Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God”;  “And 
if  children,  then  heirs — heirs  of  God  and  Joint- 
heirs  with  Christ.” 

“  Other  refuge  have  I  none  i 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee  ” — 

“  The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  fountain  in  his  day, 

And  there  may  I,  though  vile  as  he. 

Wash  all  my  sins  away.” 

9.  The  “  slayer  ”  had  to  run  with  all  his  strength 
to  the  city  of  refuge,  for  had  he  delayed  one  moment 
the  avenger  of  blood  might  have  fallen  upon  him. 
The  condemned  sinner  has  not  a  moment  to  lose, 
for  Death  may  summon  him  Hefore  the  Judgment 
bar  before  he  has  found  Justification  and  peace  in 
Christ.  ’‘Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.”  “Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.” 

“  I’ll  go  to  Jesus,  though  my  sins 
Have  like  a  mountain  rose ; 

I  know  His  courts :  I’ll  enter  in. 

Whatever  may  oppose.” 


COMB,  HOLY  OHOST. 

[Translated  by  Miles  Coverdale.] 

Come,  Holy  Spirite,  most  blessed  Lorde, 

Fulfyl  our  hearts  nowe  with  Thy  grace ; 

And  make  our  myndes  of  one  accorde, 

Kyndle  them  with  love  in  every  place. 

O  Lorde,  Thou  forgevest  our  trespace. 

And  caliest  the  folke  of  every  countre 
To  Thy  ryght  fayth  and  truste  of  Thy  grace. 
That  they  may  geve  thaiikes  and  synge  to  Thee. 

Alleluya,  Alleluya ! 

O  holy  Lyght,  most  prlncipall. 

The  Wonie  of  Lyfe  shewe  unto  us ; 

And  cause  us  to  knowe  God  over  all 
For  our  owue  Father  most  gracious. 

Lorde,  kepe  us  from  lernyng  venymous. 

That  we  follows  no  master  but  Chidste. 

He  is  the  Verlte,  Hys  Word  sayth  thus ; 

Cause  us  to  set  on  Hym  our  truste. 

Alleluya,  Alleluya ! 

O  holy  Fyre,  and  comforth  most  swete, 

Fyll  our  hertes  with  fayth  and  boldnesse 
To  abyde  by  Thee  in  cold  and  hete. 

Content  to  suffre  for  ryghteousnesse ; 

O  Lorde,  geve  strength  to  our  weaknosse. 

And  send  us  helpe  every  houre. 

That  we  may  overcome  all  wvekednesse. 

And  brings  this  olde  Adam  under  Thy  power. 

Alleluya,  Alleluya ! 


A  SCOmSH  LOWLAND  COMMUNION. 

Tea  days  before  tbe  commuaion,  the  Kirk 
Session  met,  and  after  much  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate  “  dealing  ”  with  the  catechumens,  re¬ 
ceived  them  into  the  full  fellowship  of  the 
Church.  They  afterward  presented  themselves 
at  a  certain  part  of  the  public  service  on  the 
Fast  Day,  that  they  might  publicly  receive  a 
“  token  ”  at  the  minister’s  hand,  and  be  suit¬ 
ably  admonished  as  to  their  duty  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  God.  The  Sabbath  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  communion,  was  known 
as  “  Preparation  Sabbath.”  The  pulpit  was  in¬ 
variably  occupied  by  the  pastor  on  this  day, 
and  he  then  announced  all  the  various  exercis- 
e*  of  the  week.  These  were  entered  on  by  a 
day  of  “  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,” 
which  was  observed  on  the  Wednesday  in  our 
parish.  It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
such  a  day,  and  certainly  was  “  an  holy  convo-. 
cation  to  the  Lord,  and  no  servile  work  done 
therein.”  Very  vividly,  even  at  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  do  I  recall  the  loud  protest  which 
two  or  three  “  seceders  ”  of  the  baser,  or  politi¬ 
cal  type,  used  systematically  to  raise  against 
the  audacious  presumption  of  the  Kirk  in  pro¬ 
claiming  a  “  Fast.”  In  vain  did  the  blacksmith 
kindle  his  fire  and  make  an  extra  noise  on  his 
anvil,  and  the  cobbler,  his  companion,  make  an 
unnecessary  demonstration  of  activity  at  his 
stall.  The  sentiment  of  the  parish  was  dead 
against  them,  and  “  man  and  beast  rested  on 
that  day,  according  to  the  commandment” 

Two  ministers  generally  officiated  on  the 
Fast  Day.  The  pastor  invariably  conducted 
the  devotional  services  previous  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  sermon,  which  the  etiquette  of  the  pulpit 
required  should  be  preached  by  the  younger 
minister ;  while  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
service,  conducted  by  the  senior  minister,  the 
Session  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  “  tokens  ”  distributed  to  the  intenffing 
communicants.  The  catechumens  then  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  received  their  “  tokens,”  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  pastor’s  last  word  before  assuming 
their  place  at  the  “  table,”  and  then  passed  out 
with  the  Session’s  benediction.  The  tone  of  the 
Fast  Day  continued  through  the  week,  received 
an  accession  of  depth  on  Saturday,  when  anoth¬ 
er  preparatory  service  was  observed,  and  reach¬ 
ed  its  climax  of  devotion  when  at  last  the  Sab¬ 
bath  dawned. 

At  the  Winter  communion,  the  service  was 
conducted  wholly  within  the  church.  It  began 
early,  and  continued  until  night.  Five  or  six 
hundred  communicants,  in  successive  oompa- 
'  nies  of  fifty  or  sixty  each,  had  to  sit  down,  par¬ 
take,  and  depart  from  the  “  table,”  and  what 
with  the  long  and  feiwent  “  action  ”  sermon  by 
the  pastor,  hJs  soul-melting  “  invitations,”  and 
his  blood-curdling  “  debarrings  ”  when  “  fencing 
the  table,”  the  successive  addresses  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  clergymen  to  the  several  companies  of 
commimicants  before  and  after  partaking  of  the 
“  elements,”  the  closing  exhortation  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  after  the  last  company  had  retired  from  the 
“  table,”  and  then  the  post-communion  sennon, 
always  preached  by  the  “  chief  man  among  the 
brethren”  on  duty  that  day,  I  have  known 
eight  hours  to  have  been  continuously  occupied. 
Small  boy  as  I  then  was,  I  still  remember  the 
sensation  wrought  on  my  youthful  imagination 
at  the  close  of  such  a  protracted  service,  in  the 
late  February  afternoon,  while  the  preacher 
gave  no  signs  of  exhaustion,  though  many  a 
sigh  went  up  from  the  pews,  when  I  beheld  the 
old  beadle  issue  from  tbe  vestry  with  a  lighted 
tallow  candle  in  his  hand,  and  ascend  the  high 
pulpit  stair,  where  he  stood  beside  the  Boaner¬ 
ges  that  thundered  out  of  the  darkness,  be¬ 
seeching  and  commanding  his  impenitent  hear¬ 
ers  to  repent.  Nothing  but  the  pencil  of  a 
Bembrandt  could  have  seized  that  marvellous 
chiaroscuro,  and  fixed  the  grotesque  but  tre¬ 
mendously  solemn  picture  of  the  ungainly 
preacher,  with  his  clear,  piercing  voice,  bidding 
his  hearers  fiee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  while 
at  his  side,  and  revealed  only  by  the  fiickering 
light  of  the  candle  held  in  his  thin  and  shrivel- 
1^  right  hand,  stood  the  old  beadle,  Uke  an  in¬ 
carnate  “Death,”  waiting  to  lay  hold  on  any 
that  delayed. — Scottish-American  Journal. 

"THE  MISTAKES  OF  MOSES. 

It  is  understood  that  great  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  are  still  reading  that  purblind  mass  of 
erudition  known  as  the  “  Mistakes  of  Moses.” 
Does  the  author  of  that  book  know  what  the 
Jewish  system  means  when  you  get  down  to 
the  soul  of  It?  Does  he  tell  you  that  its  key- 
nate  is  mercy,  and  that  its  method  and  aim  are 
simply  those  of  deliverance  and  freedom  from 
the  actual  ills  of  life  ?  Does  he  teli  you  that  it 
is  a  system  shot  throu^  and  through  with 
great  redeeming  and  liberating  forces  ?  Does 
he  tell  you  that  it  takes  a  nation  of  slaves,  ig¬ 
norant,  barbaric,  besotted  in  mind  and  degen¬ 
erate  in  body,  and  by  a  shrewdly-  adapted  sys¬ 
tem  of  laws  lifts  it  steadily  and  persistently, 
and  bears  it  on  to  ever-bettering  conditions,  and 
always  toward  freedom  ?  Does  he  tell  you  that 
from  first  to  last,  from  centre  to  circumferen<je, 
it  vras  a  system  of  deliverance  from  bondage, 
from  disMise,  from  ignorance,  from  anarchy, 
from  superstition,  from  degrading  customs. 


from  despotism,  from  barbarism,  from  Orient¬ 
al  vices  and  philosophies,  from  injustice  and 
oppression,  from  individual  and  national  sin 
and  fault?  Does  he  tell  you  that  then  the  na¬ 
tion  was  organized  in  the  interest  of  freedom, 
planned  to  rescue  it  by  a  gradually- unfolding 
system  of  laws,  educational  in  their  spirit,  and 
capable  of  wide  expansion  in  right  directions  ? 
Nothing  of  this  he  sees,  but  only  some  incon¬ 
gruities  in  numbers,  and  a  cosmogony  appa¬ 
rently  not  scientific. — Rev.  T.  T.  Munger. 


BOUNTY  FOB  THE  BUND. 

[New  York  Herald,  July  19, 1883.] 

A  fiood  of  sunshine  fell  softly  through  the 
windows  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Department  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  where  more  than  four 
hundred  blind  people  waited  for  the  annual 
distribution  of  money  to  begin.  The  crush  was 
great  and  the  atmosphere  was  oppressive,  but 
there  was  a  notable  tenderness  in  the  manner 
with  which  the  sightless  visitors  were  treated 
by  the  officials.  Jostle  and  complain  as  they 
might  in  their  fretfulness,  not  an  unkind  word 
w£m  spoken.  There  were  old  men,  young  men, 
men  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  women  in  all 
the  varied  stages  of  maidenhood  and  matron- 
ship,  cripples  and  deaf  mutes  in  the  host.  But 
all  were  blind,  and  the  different  expressions  of 
their  countenances  were  pitiful.  Here  and 
there  negroes  jostled  their  white  brothers,  all 
unconscious  of  the  distinction  of  color,  and  in 
the  vet^  heart  of  the  expectant  cro^^d  could  be 
seen  a' scarlet  Turkish  fez,  with  a  long  white 
beard  beneath  it.  Widows  and  widowers,  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  bachelors  and  spinsters,  were 
on  a  common  level  in  the  assemblage,  and  the 
warm  sunlight  which  fiowed  over  their  heads 
fiooded  the  picture  with  expression. 

This  gathering  of  unfortunate  people  was  in 
response  to  postal  cards  which  had  been  sent 
to  466  persons  pronounced  worthy  of  receiving 
$38  each  of  the  $20,000  annually  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  distribution  among  the  desti¬ 
tute  blind  of  New  York  city.  Each  person  had 
previously  made  a  written  application,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  physician’s  certificate  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  sightlessness,  and  a  voucher  as  to  worth¬ 
iness  and  good  character  signed  by  two  citi¬ 
zens.  Then  the  applicant  answered  numerous 
questions  under  oath,  and  it  subsequent  inves¬ 
tigation  proved  the  case  to  be  a  proper  one,  he 
or  ^he  received  a  postal  card. 

Promptly  at  half-past  ten  o’clock  Mr.  Blake, 
Superintendent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor,  began  the 
distribution.  Each  person  passed  in  front  of 
the  window  at  which  the  official  sat,  and  after 
handiog  in  the  postal  card  and  answering  one 
or  two  questions,  was  given  a  ticket  for  $38, 
which  was  cashed  by  Paymaster  Moor  Falls  of 
the  Comptroller’s  office,  who  sat  behind  a  desk 
a  few  yards  away.  Mr.  Blake  seemed  to  know 
every  applicant  personally,  and  addressed  each 
by  name  in  a  good-humored  way,  which  kept 
all  smiling  continually.  He  seemed  to  know 
all  the  family  histories,  too,  and  his  good- 
natured  jests  made  the  men  unable  to  wink 
shake  their  heads  suggestively  and  laugh  up¬ 
roariously.  Many  insisted  on  shaking  hands 
with  the  Superintendent,  and  blessings  were 
showered  on  his  head  in  all  languages. 

‘  WeH,  Crowley,’  the  Superintendent  said  to  a 
wizened  old  man,  ‘  is  this  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Indade  it  is,  sir.’ 

*  Well,  you’re  living  in  Brown’s  yet,  I  hear. 
I  hope  you  don’t  visit  Brown’s  saloon  much  ?  ’ 

‘Sorra  a  bit,  sir,  I’m  a  dacint  man.  God 
bless  you.’ 

.  *  What,  Strong  ?  How  are  you,  my  son  ?  ’ 

‘  Middlin',  middlin’,  Mr.  Blake ;  I’m  getting 
purty  bad  on  ocayshions.’ 

‘  You’ve  lost  poor  Joe  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  indade,  heavin  rest  his  sowl.  He  spoke 
of  you,  sir,  before  he  wint,  the  poor  craythur.’ 

‘  William  Troy  I  can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  ’ 
‘God’s  grace  to  you,  sir,  it’s  myself.  The 
whole  family  are  here.’ 

‘And  Mrs.  Troy  ?  ’ 

‘  The  weather’s  hot,  Mr.  Blake,  but  me  and 
mj  husband  is  doing  purty  well.’ 

*  Mrs.  Schmidt,  you  look  fine  to-day.’ 

'Veil,  I  vas  all  righd  yesterday,  Mr.  Blake, 
btrV^^l^v  I’m  vild  mit  sdomachs-gramps.’ 
‘O^H^ere’s  a  bottle  of  cholera  medicine, 
yohr  ticket.  Take  good  care  of  the 
moni^,  and  look  out  for  the  stops  to  your 
right,  there,  or  you’ll  fall.’ 

‘Come  now,  Tim,  don’t  be  pushing  that  wo¬ 
man.'  Remember  Job.  Wasn’t  he  patient,  eh  ? 
Are  you  living  in  Sweeney’s  alley  yet  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  indeed,  yer  worship,  an’  I  hope  yer 
doin’  quite  well  yerself.  Where’s  the  ticket? 
Ah,  thank  ye,  sui-.’ 

‘  Fine  day,  Mr.  Hunt ;  do  you  still  blow  the 
organ  in^  church  ?  ’ 

*  Yes  sah,  dat’s  what  I’m  doin’.’ 

‘  Well,  here’s  your  money  ;  save  it  if  you  can. 

“  So  blow  ye  winds  heigh  ho - ”  ’ 

‘  Hello,  William,  why  don’t  you  be  forbearing, 
and  give  that  Chinaman  a  chance  to  breathe?’ 

‘  Heaven  knows  I  have  bee^  forbearing  all 
these  years  since  I  lost  my  eyes,  sir.’ 

So  the  crowd  went  on.  The  majority  of  the 
applicants  were  remarkably  clean  and  neat, 
and  many  were  well  educated.  Now  and  then 
a  man  and  his  wife,  both  blind,  would  appeal, 
linked  arm  in  arm  lovingiy.  Sometimes  the 
crowd  would  separate  husband  from  wife,  and 
they  could  not  find  each  other  again. 

‘  How  are  you,  John  Kopler  ?  ’  said  the  Su¬ 
perintendent,  ‘  where’s  your  wife  ?  ’ 

‘  Och,  she’s  somewhere  in  the  room,  sir.’ 

‘  You’re  a  fine  fellow  to  desert  your  wife  in 
that  way.’ 

‘  Well,  by  George,  I  lost  her  in  the  crowd. 
She’ll  give  me  fits  for  it,  wont  she  ?  ’ 

‘  Mrs.  Kopler,  your  husband  has  just  got  his 
ticl^t ;  hurry  up,  and  you  will  catch  him.’ 

‘  Yes  sir,  he  got  away  from  me.’ 

‘  You’re  too  easy  with  him  altogether.’ 

‘  Well,  now,  another  married  pair.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond,  how  are  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Fine,  sir.  Excuse  my  left  hand  ;  it’s  next 
my  heart,  sir,  like  my  wife  here.’ 

‘  Listen  to  that  now,’  giggled  his  wife,  as  her 
fingers  closed  on  her  ticket. 

An  old  man,  with  weather-beaten  features 
and  the  sign  “  I  am  blind  ”  on  his  breast,  wait¬ 
ed  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  while  a  pretty  little 
girl,  with  soft  dark  eyes,  wiped  his  forehead 
with  a  handkerchief.  A  single  Chinaman,  John 
Anderson,  received  his  ticket,  and  informed  the 
Superintendent  that  he  felt  “  very  well,”  but 
had  to  “  hully  up  and  gettee  home  to  pay  lent.” 
Mrs.  Shea,  a  handsome  young  woman,  explain¬ 
ed  a  bruised  eye  by  saying  she  was  trying  to 
see  whether  her  eye  or  the  mantelpiece  was 
the  hardest  It  was  surprising  to  see  how 
quickly  the  blind  men  and  women  recognized 
each  other  in  the  crowd.  Some  had  guides, 
wbUe  others  trusted  to  their  own  acute  senses 
to  carry  them  through  all  right  In  no  case 
would  the  Superintendent  pay  money  to  any 
one  but  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
and  where  word  was  received  that  a  blind  per- 
son  could  not  come  to  the  hall,  the  money  was 
sent  by  a  trusted  messenger.  A  few  blind  pw- 
ple  who  did  not  properly  come  within  the  class 
for  whom  the  donation  was  intended,  noisily 
demanded  why  they  did  not  receive  postal 
cards.  An  outburst  of  anger  was  always  avoid¬ 
ed  by  the  diplomatic  official,  who  promised  to 
consider  the  cases  and  send  word  of  his  decis¬ 
ion.  A  stout,  able-bodied  soldier  made  an  ear¬ 
nest  appeal  for  $38,  but  Mr.  Blake  was  firm  in 
his  refusal. 

‘  You  get  $72  a  month  pension,’  he  said,  ‘  and 
this  money  is  for  destitute  people.’ 

‘But  you  are  giving  money  to  Mr.  Nugent, 
who  owns  four  lots  of  ground.’ 

‘  I  am,  am  I  ?  Let  me  look  at  the  book.  Ah  1 
no  sir.  Nugent  does  not  get  a  penny  this  year. 
I  hope  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation  that  the 
blind  people  vrill  always  warn  me  of  impostors, 
for  there  are  many  worthy  persons  who  aie 
out  in  the  cold.’ 

By  ten  minutes  to  one  o’clock  the  crowd  had 
been  paid,  and  all  the  recipients  had  gone  on 
their  way  rejoicing.  To-day  the  remaining 
beneficiaries  of  the  State’s  bounty  will  receive 
their  money. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  about  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  the  heads  of  other  noble  houses,  and 
to  sell  by  auction  a  selection  of  his  artistic  furni¬ 
ture. 

Cut  grass  or  clover  for  the  hogs  that  are  con¬ 
fined.  Parsley,  a  very  succulent  weed,  is  greedily 
devoured  by  them.  Green  food  keeps  them 
healthy  and  makes  them  fatten  faster.  A  diet 
solely  of  com  is  too  heating  and  predisposes  them 
to  disease. 

Buckwheat  is  well  adapted  to  subduing  rough, 
weedy  land  and  with  little  labor.  Oxeyed  daisies, 
and  even  quack  grass  will  succumb  to  It  if  sown 
three  or  four  years  in  succession.  The  seed  must 
not  be  sowntw  thickly  as  the  plants  require  room 
to  branch  out. 

On  a  farm  seven  miles  south  of  New  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Ohio,  Charles  Hilton  was  ploughing  corn 
when  a  swarm  of  bees  began  to  settle  on  his  team. 
One  of  the  horses  was  so  badly  stung  that  he  kick¬ 
ed  himself  loose  from  the  plough.  Mr.  Hilton 
pelted  the  swarm  with  dirt,  but  they  flew  to  a  tree 
near  by.  A  hired  man  named  Smith  was  called  to 
assist  in  hiving  the  bees,  for  which  purpose  a  half 
bushel  measure  was  procured.  Instead  of  taking 
to  the  trap,  the  swarm  literally  covered  Smith, 
stinging  him  terribly,  and  tbe  more  he  fought  the 
closer  they  hung.  Hilton  caught  the  man  by  the 
arm  and  threw  him  on  the  newly  ploughed  ground, 
and  rolled  him  until  the  bees  flew  away  to  the 
woods.  Smith  was  insensible  for  several  hours. 

The  forms  of  the  reflector  of  Mr.  I.  P.  Frink  are 
so  familiar  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
them,  as  there  Is  hardly  a  hall  or  a  church  In  the 
country  of  any  pretentions  where  they  may  not  be 
found,  and  we  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is 
nqt  one  where  they  have  not  answered  perfectly 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  The  heat  of  the 
lamps  or  gas  draws  up  the  foul  air,  which  passes 
through  an  opening  in  the  reflector,  thus  keeping 
the  atmosphere  free  from  noxious  odors  and  sub¬ 
stances  ;  whilst  the  reflection  obtained  from  it  is 
superior  to  any  other  form  of  lamp  or  burner  in 
use.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  use  it  that  the 
economy  of  the  arrangement  is  remarkable.  Mr. 
Frink  is  also  the  patentee  of  the  daylight  reflectors 
which  are  used,  especially  in  our  cities  where 
space  is  pariicularly  valuable,  to  throw  light  into 
dark  offices  and  counting-rooms  without  the  use  of 
gas  or  other  artificial  light.  The  invention  is  a  very 
valuable  one. 

Not  a  particle  of  calomel  or  any  other  delete¬ 
rious  substance  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills.  On  the  contrary  they 
prove  of  special  service  to  those  who  have  used 
calomel  and  other  mineral  poisons  as  medicines, 
and  feel  their  injurious  effects.  In  such  cases 
Ayer’s  Pills  are  invaluable. 


NEW  TRACTS 

OF  THE 

PEESBYTERIAN  BOARD. 

BEUETI!  OMIT  BEUETL 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  HUMPHREY,  D.D . 16  pages. 

PERSON  AND  POWER  OF  THE  HOLTISPIRIT. 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  DANA,  D.D . 34  pages. 

THE  PREACHING  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

By  Rev.  CHARLES  A.  DICKEY,  D.D . 16  pages. 

THE  OUTLOOK  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  HATFIELD,  D.D . 16  pages, 

OLD  UNCLE  BEN. 

By  PHILIP  BARRETT . 8  pages. 

HOW  SHALL  I  KNOW  THAT  I  AM  SAVED  ? 

By  Rev.  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D . 4  pages. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,.  Bmdneu  Superintendent, 

1334  Cbestiint  8t.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa., 
or  to  WARD  A  DRUUMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  New  Sunday  School  Song  Bookl 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  deCght.** 

punTDEm 

By  Re*.  F.  Root  **4  C.  C.  Case. 

CROWDED  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 
WITH  OEMS  OF  GOSPEL  SONG 
BY  THE  BEST  WBITEES. 


Bveryr  Piece  of ‘Value! 

Bio  Dry  and  Useless  Blatter! 

Ciood  Words  and  Good  BKnslc ! 

193  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  handsomeW 
bound  in  boards.  Price,  35  cents,  by  mail :  fj.*] 
per  dozen  by  express,  charges  not  prepaid.  A 
single  copy  (in  boards)  for  examinatioi^  mailed 
on  receipt  of  35  cents.  Specimen  Pages  Free. 

Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.. 

Cincinnati.  0. 


4^  A  'DTY Cl  STTLEB:  Oold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Vy.rx.Xt>AyO  Ctaromo  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
largeet  variety,  and  loweet  prlcee.  SO  Ohromos  with  name, 
lOo.,  a  preeent  with  each  order.  CLINTON  BROS  I;  00., 

Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Brooidway, 

aiXIUSTH  8EHI-ANNUAL  SIAZEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  FInt  day  of 
JULY,  1888. 

CASH  CAPITAL.  ....  $2,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  UnearaeJ  PremioiHg,  2.212,267  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,749,292  61 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,171,270  82 


SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATB 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OP  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 

Cash  la  Banks .  $391,868  86 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  $», 831,000). . . .  1,903,358  44 
United  States  Stocks  (nanrhet  wnlne)..  3,445,640  OO 
Bunk  and  RnUrond  Stocks  dc  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,950,516  98 

State  Bonds  (market  vnlne) .  90,000  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  mine  of  CoUntemls,  8968,- 

805) .  T36450  06 

Interest  dne  on  1st  July,  1883 .  50440  93 

Premiums  uncollected  nnd  In  hands 

of  Agents .  196440  40 

Real  Estate .  38450  OS 

Total . . 89 

CHAS.  J.  HABTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBUBN,  Secretary. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  BHOAS'WAT,  XTSW  TOBZ. 

Sixty-fint  Semi-Annual  Statement,  shewing  the  oonditiea 
of  the  Company,  Janouy  1,  1883. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re.Insnranee,  •  •  702,988  $0 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
Net  Surplus, . 715,654  89 

Total  Assets,  ...  $2,559,299  16 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSE’TS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  tl.33S,000) . 81,583,391  60 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  tbe  cities  ot  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  .  M0.760  M 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,600  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  83,393  01 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  418,136  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  .  115,330  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  63,660  00 

Railroad  Stock.  14,100  00 

Balances  in  bands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  unooUected  Office  Premiums. . . .  109,600  9T 

Accrued  Interest .  10,763  08 

-  02,659409  10 

BBXTJAimr  3.  ‘WALCOTT,  FresidLnt. 

I.  BEHSiai  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec 
CHABLBS  L.  BOE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
100  Broadwa),  New  York. 

JilUm,  1883 


Reserve  Ibr  Unearned  Preminnu,  ...  $1,584,188  5Q 

Reeenre  Ibr  all  other  Claims,  .  318,545  87 

Allowed  flnr  Commieeiaiw  and  Taxaa  dne  in 

1888, .  50,800  0$ 

CASH  CAPITAL, .  1,000,00000 

KKT  SURPLUS :  Amonnt  in¬ 
cluded  in  Saftty  Fonda,  -  -  $1,800,000  00 
UnaUotted, .  357,865  69—1,557,865  09 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  January,  1888,  -  •  $4,450)584  50 


OF  BHDOUBTED  EXCELLENCE! 

Our  Glad  Hosanna, 

Good  as  Gold, 

_ Brightest  and  Best. 

Any  one  of  these  Song  Books  will  give  you  satisfaction  in 
your  Sunday  School. 

$30  per  100  ,  35  cents  enek  by  Mall. 

BZaLO^nirMAZlf, 


T6  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICACH). 


GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
OF  NEW  TORI 

THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  a 
quiet  old  concern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standard,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  Tbe  Company’s  income  for  the  year 
has  been  $2,031,576.63,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  while  the  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56. — Record. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WEMFLE,  Socretery.  J.  L  HALSEY,  lat  Vlca-Pr«e. 
8.  N.  8TEBBIN8,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  8d  Vioe-FlW. 


H.AVE  YOU  TRIED  IT  1 

THE  OLD  ADAGE,  THAT  ‘'AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 
IS  WORTH  A  POUND  OF  CUBE,”  WAS  NEVER  MORE 
APTLY  ILLUSTRATED  THAN  BY  HIM  WHO  TAKES  HIS 
DOSE  OF  TARRANT'S  SELTZER  APERIENT  BE¬ 
FORE  THE  MORNING  MEAL.  FOB  IT  NOT  ONLY  GENT¬ 
LY  REGULATES  AND  PURIFIES  THE  SYSTEM,  BUT  IS 
A  PROTECTION  AGAINST  DISEASE,  WHICH  NO  ONE 
OUGHT  TO  DISREGARD.  ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

14tk  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Our  Prieec  always  the  Lowest. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  EXTENSIVE  ALTERATIONS  TO 
OUR  BUILDINGS  DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  SPECIAL 
BARGAINS  WILL  BE  OFFEBED  DURING  THAT  TIME  IN 
ORDER  THAT  WE  MAY  REDUCE  OUR  STOCK. 

Wa  tall  partlewlar  attentio*  to  «wr 

COLORED  SILKS,  BLACK  SILKS,  SILK  AND 
LISLE  6L0VES,  MILLINERY,  UNEN  GOODS, 
DRESS  600DS,  BOYS’  CL0THIN8,  UCES, 
UNDERWEAR,  HOSIERY,  LACE  CURTAINS,  &c. 

AND  A  FINB  laNK  OF  GOODS  FOR 

TOURISTS. 


Sometimes  a  fog  will  settle  over  a  vessel’s  ^  W  M.  W* 

deck  and  yet  leave  the  topmast  clear.  Then  a  _ 

sailor  goes  up  aloft  and  gets  a  lookout  which  „  _ _ 

the  hmmsman  on  the  deck  cannot  get.  So  orders  will  recstvk  prompt  attention. 

prayer  sends  the  soul  aloft — lifts  It  above  the  - 

clouds  in  which  our  selfishness  and  egotism  be-  |k  ||  HlAAlf  A  A  A 

fog  us,  and  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  which  way  11  11  fUfAI-.Y  Ms  |*l| 

to  steer.— Spurgeon.  Ill  III  IfUtU  I  W  UUl 


SCROFULA 

and  all  scrofulous  diseases,  Sores,  Eryslpalas* 
Eczema,  Blotches,  Ringworm,  Tumors,  Oar- 
buB^es,  Bolls,  and  Eruptions  of  the  8kta, 
are  the  direot  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood. 

To  cure  these  diseases  the  blood  must  be  puri¬ 
fied,  and  restored  to  a  healthy  and  natural  condi¬ 
tion.  Aysa’s  SAB8APABILI.A  has  for  over  forty 
yean  been  recognized  by  eminent  medical  an- 
thorities  as  the  most  powerful  blood  purifier  in 
existence.  It  frees  the  system  from  all  foul  hu- 
mon,  enrichee  and  strengthens  the  blood,  removes 
all  traces  of  mercurial  treatment,  and  proves  It¬ 
self  s  complete  nisster  of  all  scrofulous  diseases. 

A  Recent  Cure  of  Scrofulous  Sores. 

”  Some  mouths  ago  I  was  troubled  with  serofn- 
lons  sores  (ulcen)  on  my  legs.  The  limbs  were 
badly  swollen  and  luflained,  and  the  sores  dis¬ 
charged  large  quantities  of  otfeiMive  matter. 
Kvery  remedy  I  Uried  failed,  until  1  used  Avaa’S 
SAasAPAXiLi-A,  of  which  1  have  now  taken  thrss 
bottles,  with  the  reenlt  that  the  sores  are  healeiL 
and  my  general  health  ipaatly  Improved.  1  feel 
very  grateful  for  the  good  your  medicine  has  dona 
me.  Yours  resueetfmly  Mbs.  Akk  CPBiilAit.” 

148  Sullivan  St.,  New  York,  June  ‘M,  1882. 

I3r*  All  persona  interested  are  luvitod  to 
call  on  Mrs.  O’Brian ;  also  upon  the  Rev.  Z. 
P.  Wilds  of  78  East  54th  Street.  New  York 
City,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  wonderfhl  efficacy  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparil¬ 
la,  not  only  in  the  cure  of  this  lady,  but  la 
his  own  case  and  many  others  within  his 
knowlsdge. 

The  well-kaown  tvritertm  the  Boehm  Herald,  B. 
W.  Ball,  of  Jlocheeter,  fV.I/.,writee,  June  7,  1882: 

“  Having  suffered  severely  for  some  years  with 
Eczema,  and  havingfailedtotlnd  relief  from  other 
remedieii,  1  have  miule  use,  during  the  past  thrae 
months,  of  Ayek’s  Sabsapauilla,  which  has 
effected  a  coswlete  cure.  I  conaider  it  a  magalfl- 
cent  remedy  for  all  blood  diseases.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

stimulates  and  regulates  the  action  of  tbe  di¬ 
gestive  and  asaimtlative  organs,  renews  and 
strengthens  the  vital  forees,  and  speedily  cures 
Rheumatism,  Nenmlgto,  Rheumatic  Goat, 
Catarrh  General  DebiUty.  and  all  diseasss 
arUing  from  an  impoverished  or  corrupted  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  end  a  weakened  vitality. 

It  is  ineomparsbly  the  ehespest  blood  medicins, 
on  aooouBt  of  its  eoneentrated  strength,  sad  great 
powar  over  disease. 

,'i  PBOPABED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mim. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  pries  $1,  sU  bottles  tos  $4 
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TBM  nw  TOKK  BVUTOBIJST. 

150  ttfmt, 

Amorleui  Tract  Boetotr  Balldlnc,  Boom  3*. 

HnraiT  M.  nsui,  Mltwr  mmA  Praprlatar. 

TBKWB :  $3  a  Taar,  ia  IdTaaoe,  Foataga  Paid. 

Batared  at  ttm  Poatoflioe  at  Mew  York  aa  aeoond-elaaa  mall 
■latter. 

AAwartlaMweBita  90  oenta  a  line— 19  Unea  to  tbe  Inch. 

Ott  Uae  mtla  Page,  SO  oenta  a  line. 

Om  ttie  KlcBtla  Pace,  50  oenta  a  Une. 

■acriawaa  aaO  Daatlaa,  not  over  lour  Unea,  SO  oenta, 
oatr  tout  Unea,  10  oenta  a  Une. 

JVAddreaa  almply  Maw  Tarfc  Kwaageliat,  Box  0330, 
Maw  Tark.  Bemlt,  In  aU  oaaea,  by  Daan,  Mokkt  Oanaa, 
or  BBomuzD  mm. 


ready  doing  so  grand  a  work  for  that  Gospel, 
he  has  incidentally  made  manifest  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  reason  why  that  Church  and  the 
Church  South  should  join  hands  in  and  for 
that  gigantic  work.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  what  both  desire ;  but 
all,  or  nearly  all,  are  ready  to  say  with  Dr. 
Kendall  “  If  this  great  work  must  be  done  sep¬ 
arately,  still  in  the  name  of  the  Master  let  it  be 
done."  It  shouid  of  course  be  done  even  then 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  most  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  the  Church  South,  and  toward  all 
other  evangelical  bodies ;  there  is  no  occasion 
for  rivalry  or  discord,  since  the  work  is  vast 
enough,  urgent  enough,  to  demand  the  utmost 
endeavor  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all.  But 
whether  together  or  separate  and  independent, 

LET  THE  WORK  BE  DOME ! 


_ THITBSDAY,  JULY  26,  1883. _ 
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•CB  aOVniEKM  WOBK,  IM  ITS  BKAMING8  ON 
OKCIANIC  UNION. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Kendall  at  the  last  As¬ 
sembly  has  met  with  some  animadversion  from 
those  who  have  not  fully  comprehended  its 
contents  or  its  purpose.  For  the  past  five 
years  there  has  been  among  thoughtful  ob¬ 
servers  in  our  Church  a  steadily  deepening 
sense  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  South,  and 
of  the  responsibility  of  Northern  Christians, 
and  especially  of  our  own  denomination,  with 
respect  to  these  necessities.  We  have  detected 
no  evidence  anywhere  of  a  desire  to  carry  the 
banner  of  any  sect  into  the  South,  and  to  plant 
it  there  as  the  representative  of  some  antago¬ 
nistic  type  of  the  common  Christianity.  So 
far  as  Northern  Presbirterianism  is  concerned, 
there  certainly  has  b^n  no  disposition  what¬ 
ever  to  carry  on  its  missionary  work  southward 
in  any  mood  of  denominationalism.  The  real 
motive  has  been  found  rather  in  the  conviction 
that  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  that 
section  of  the  country  was  suffering  for  the 
lack  of  assistance  such  as  our  Church  was  able 
to  render,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  contribut¬ 
ing.  As  the  religious  needs  of  the  South  have 
been  more  carefully  investigated,  this  convic- 
tioB  has  been  constantly,  increasing  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  in  force.  Vast  as  the  necessities  of 
the  West  have  appeared,  and  loud  as  the  call 
to  expanding  effort  in  that  quarter  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  has  been,  this  Southern  claim  upon  our 
Christian  sympathies  has  been  rising  year  by 
year  into  greater  prominenoe.  And  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  nothing  but  the  wish  to 
avoid  everything  like  aggressive  denomina¬ 
tionalism  has  prevented  our  Church  hitherto 
from  undertaking  more  decisively  to  do  what¬ 
ever  it  might  toward  the  meeting  of  this  great 
and  growing  need. 

It  was  the  primary  aim  of  the  admirable  ad- 
diees  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  bring  out, 
on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  tour  of  investiga¬ 
tion  through  the  South  and  Southwest,  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  senior  Secretary  of 
our  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  been  led 
on  this  vital  subject.  What  he  had  learned 
through  previous  correspondence  had  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  and  what  had  before  existed  in  his  mind 
as  a  strong  impression,  was  now  transmuted 
into  a  practical  purpose.  He  had  seen,  as  oth¬ 
ers  are  seeing,  that  our  Church  could  no  long¬ 
er  remain  indifferent  to  this  section  of  her  mis¬ 
sionary  work :  that  it  was  her  bounden  duty  to 
take  up  and  strengthen  by  every  legitimate 
means  her  existing  interests  and  institutions 
in  the  South ;  and  that  it  was  no  less  her  duty 
to  broaden  the  area  of  her  Infiuence,  especially 
in  the  expanding  Southwest,  by  every  right 
method.  And  because  he  had  himself  seen 
and  felt  all  this,  he  was  anxious  to  stir  up  like 
convictions  in  other  minds  throughout  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  awaken  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  a  fresh  sense  of  the  responsibility  thus 
devolving  upon  us  as  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Kendall  had  no  occasion  to  discuss  or¬ 
ganic  union  in  any  other  aspect  than  this.  He 
was  not  called  upon  to  consider  any  variations 
in  doctrine  or  government  or  temper,  which 
may  for  the  time  be  rendering  impracticable 
such  union  with  the  Southern  Church.  Nor 
indeed  had  he  occasion  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  organic  union  in  any  of  its  practical  as¬ 
pects  or  details :  such  an  inquiry  did  not  fall 
within  the  proper  scope  or  intent  of  his  ad¬ 
dress.  He  therefore  spoke  of  such  union  only 
in  its  bearings  on  the  far  greater,  more  vital 
problem  of  Southern  evangelization.  His  ex¬ 
pressed  conviction  that  this  work  of  evangeli¬ 
zation  could  be  carried  forward  more  effective¬ 
ly  by  the  two  Churches  united,  than  by  the  two 
Churches  acting  separately,  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  antagonistically,  is  one  which  most  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  situation  agree  in  holding.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  its  essential  accuracy :  and  to 
our  view  the  strongest  argument  for  organic 
union  is  to  be  found  just  here.  The  tact  that 
these  bodies  are  so  nearly  one  in  doctrine  and 
polity,  and  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  a 
common  history  and  life,  is  certainly  a  cogent 
reason  for  their  becoming  one  in  actual  organ¬ 
ization.  Other  reasons  for  such  union  kindred 
to  these,  might  easily  be  named.  But  unity  of 
organization  can  best  be  sought  and  justified 
only  when  both  Churches  become  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  conscious  of  the  supreme  fact  so  forci¬ 
bly  presented  in  the  address,  that  God  is  giving 
them  one  great  work  to  do,  and  that  this  work 
can  be  most  fully  accomplished  only  by  the  or¬ 
ganized  unification  of  plan  and  of  means  and 
instrumentalities.  That  work,  so  tar  as  Amer¬ 
ican  Presbyterianism  has  to  do  with  it,  is  one 
work,  and  therefore  the  workers  should  be  one, 
first  in  spirit,  then  in  form. 

Nothing  in  tbe  address  of  the  Secretary  was 
designed  to  arrest  the  movement  toward  fra¬ 
ternal  relations,  or  to  maintain  as  such  the 
present  status  of  deaominational  separation. 
Such  a  design  would  have  rendered  the  address 
inconsequential  and  powerless.  In  a  discussion 
M  broad  in  its  sweep,  suggestions  may  have 
been  made  which  did  not  fit  the  condition  of 
things  in  specific  localities;  allusions  may 
have  been  thrown  in  which,  taken  out  of  their 
connections,  might  seem  to  bear  unfavorably 
on  the  problem  of  organic  union.  But  in  the 
aggregate  no  better  argument  tot  such  union 
has  been,  or  Indeed  can  be,  made.  While  the 
aim  of  the  speaker  was  to  stir  up  our  Church 
to  a  fresh  sense  of  its  duty  to  carry  the  Gkwpel 
into  the  Booth  amd  Southwest,  as  well  as  into 
those  iKMtiims  of  the  country  where  it  is  al- 


VACATION8. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  objects  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  practice  of  taking  vacations 
in  the  Summer  is  carried  by  some  pastors. 
And  there  is  reason  in  his  criticism.  But  he 
appears  to  overstate  the  loss  and  danger  from 
that  source.  Certainly  a  pastor,  knowing  that  ; 
he  is  to  be  absent  from  his  people  during  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Summer,  can  make  all  needful  , 
preparations  for  going ;  he  can  visit  the  sick 
and  leave  the  best  printed  comfort  with  the  be-  i 
reaved  and  afflicted ;  he  can  enjoin  on  some  of  , 
his  devoted  parishioners  to  take  up  some  of  his 
burdens  during  his  absence,  calling  on  the  in¬ 
firm  and  caring  for  the  poor;  he  can  arrange 
with  some  brother  minister  in  the  vicinity  to 
perform  such  personal  services  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  his  absence.  It  is  always  presumed 
that  a  pastor  will  make  proper  preimration  for 
his  vacation,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  people, 
and  of  comfort  to  himself  in  his  absence.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  exchange  vacations  might 
be  arranged,  as  he  ingeniously  suggests ;  but 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  the  tired  minister 
wants  a  feeling  of  total  relief  from  pastoral  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  wants  to  unbend  all  his  faculties 
of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  and  recuperate.  The 
matter  of  preaching  a  sermon  or  two  which  are 
already  prepared,  with  no  other  duties,  may 
not  materially  interfere  with  a  vacation  rest. 
Indeed  many  preachers  confess  to  finding 
more  refreshment  in  preaching  now  and  then 
during  a  vacation  than  in  resting  all  the  while. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  settled  that  it  is 
better  for  both  a  minister  and  his  people  that 
he  should  have  a  vacation  every  year,  and  that 
he  should  get  all  the  rest  and  refreshing  a 
complete  release  from  all  pastoral  care  can  af¬ 
ford  him. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  use  of  Forms 
of  Prayer  as  aids  to  devotion,  our  readers  will 
not  deny  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  fullest  lib¬ 
erty  of  discussion,  since  we  have  published  so 
freely  on  both  sides.  From  this  some  may  in¬ 
fer  that  we  have  no  opinion  of  our  own,  where¬ 
as  we  havd  a  very  decided  opinion,  which  is 
that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  there  can  be  no 
general  rule,  but  in  which  one’s  course  must  be 
determined  by  what  he  finds  for  his  own  spir¬ 
itual  edification.  What  would  be  helps  in  one 
case,  would  be  hindrances  in  another.  Where¬ 
fore  we  say.  If  there  be  a  devout  Christian  who 
is  timid  and  distrustful  of  himself,  but  whose 
soul  yearns  after  communion  with  God,  and 
who  is  helped  by  some  simple  forms,  by  all 
means  let  him  use  them,  both  in  private  and 
in  public,  at  family  prayers,  and  when  he  is 
called  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others.  To  for¬ 
bid  this  would  be  as  great  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  as  it  would  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  com¬ 
mand  it  in  all  cases,  and  to  allow  of  nothing 
else.  The  practice  is  not  to  be  forbidden  by 
law,  ani^  giore  than  to  be  commanded  by  law. 
Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  and  no  one  despise  his  brother.  We 
have  but  one  suggestion  to  offer  to  all  who 
are  perplexed  in  this  matter:  You  who  find 
yourselves  edified  and  profited  by  such  forms 
of  prayer,  use  them,  with  no  fear  of  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  before  your  eyes ;  and  you 
who  don’t,  don’t!  _ 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  the  moderation 
which  should  always  accompany  power,  by 
abandoning  for  the  present  the  Suez  Canal  pro¬ 
ject  which  he  had  advocated  and  proposed  to 
urge  on  Parliament.  It  has  been  evident  for 
some  time  past  that  the  present  canal  is  inad¬ 
equate  to  .the  wants  of  business,  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  every  j-ear.  It  was  found  ad¬ 
visable  to  construct  a  new  canal  on  the  same 
line,  rather  than  attempt  to  enlarge  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  thus  opening  two  independent  artifi¬ 
cial  waterways  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  details  of  construction 
were  nearly  arranged  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  and 
the  canal  was  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  1888. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  for  some  reasons 
not  easy  to  explain,  there  was  a  decided  oppo¬ 
sition  to  tbe  plan  in  London,  and  that  a  strong 
minority  in  Parliament  would  oppose  it.  He 
showed  his  respect  to  public  opinion,  and  his 
mastery  of  himself,  by  voluntarily  postponing 
the  scheme.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
wait.  To  retreat  is  sometimes  better  than  to 
win  a  victory.  _ 

The  danger  of  overwork  was  sadly  illustrated 
on  Monday  in  the  case  of  young  Dr.  Patchin  of 
this  city,  who  committed  suicide.  He  was  only 
twenty  years  old.  He  had  graduated  with  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Bellevue  Medical  College, 
and  had  achieved  a  high  rank  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  by  the  proficiency  of  his  knowledge  and  a 
skill  which  was  regarded  as  exceptional  by  the 
best  practitioners.  His  ambition  exceeded  his 
physical  strength,  and  his  nervous  system 
yielded  to  tbe  strain,  and  his  brain  reeled  and 
lost  its  balance  under  pains  too  severe  for  it  to 
bear.  And  so  his  light  has  gone  out  from  a 
walk  where  it  was  greatly  needed,  a  warning 
to  all  others  not  to  overtax  the  body  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Wealth  will  not  pay  for  a 
shattered  constitution,  and  professional  suc¬ 
cess  and  fame  are  too  dearly  purchased  at  the 
price  of  health  and  shorten^  days. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell,  discussing  the 
changes  needed  in  the  present  mode  of  preach¬ 
ing  before  the  alumni  of  Andover,  sketched 
this  over-drawn  but  yet  impressive  picture: 
"The  world  waxes  powerful  and  pours  past 
the  church  doors  every  Sabbath,  a  vast,  rest¬ 
less  throng,  untouched.  Our  churches  mainly 
give  up,  and  do  not  try  to  reach  them.  The 
ministers  are  educated  often  away  from  the 
masses,  and  keep  away.  Few  could  stand  up 
on  a  street  comer  and  deliver  a  Gkisjiel  mes¬ 
sage.  They  are  not  masters  of  assemblies, 
having  little  taste  or  inclination  to  handle  the 
crowd  and  fasten  the  Gospel  in  their  hearts  as 
a  nail  in  a  sure  place.  They  read  a  paper  to  a 
church  circle  of  cultivated  people  of  their  own 
set  at  the  top  of  society — what  right  has  any 
minister  to  have  a  set  ?— and  leave  the  great, 
sturdy,  powerful,  rising  multitudes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  untouched!  ” 

Rev.  Peter  L.  Easton,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  expect  to  sail  on  Aug.  8th  by  the  National 
Line  to  London  on  their  journey  to  Tabreez, 
Persia,  where  he  has  labored  as  a  missionary 
for  about  ten  years  past. 

Dr.  Millard  of  the  First  Church,  Syracuse,  is 
spending  a  few  days  at  Thousand  Islands,  pur¬ 
posing  to  return  home  shortly. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  begins  its 
forty-second  volume  with  widened  and  length¬ 
ened  columns.  Under  the  conduct  of  Drs. 
J.  R.  Brown  and  D.  M.  Harris  it  can  but  prove 
an  instrument  of  health  and  strength  to  the 
growing  communion  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
organ.  Now  that  the  Cumberland  Church  has 
revised  its  Standards  without  loss  of  harmony, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  fully  committed 
itself  to  the  work  of  missions,  home  and  for¬ 
eign,  we  look  to  see  it  fiourish  as  never  before. 
It  is  in  working  order.  Indeed  the  fftots  that  it 
did  not  divide,  or  intermit  its  work  during  the 
late  war,  nor  during  more  recent  years  of 
much  debate  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  are 
greatly  to  its  credit,  and  augur  favorably  for 
the  years  to  come.  Though  perhaps  warrant¬ 
ed  by  Cumberland  history,  yet  the  motto  of 
this  Nashville  contemporary,  namely,  "  Peace, 
Unity,  and  Purity  of  the  Church,’*  is  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  order — 
"First  pure,  then  peaceable.’’ 

The  number  of  Scottish  ministers  who  took 
part  in  the  memorable  events  of  the  Disrup¬ 
tion,  just  forty  years  ago,  is  now  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing.  We  find  the  following  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  bearing  on  the  point  in  one  of  our  ex¬ 
changes:  In  the  Free  Church  the  Disruption 
ministers  who  still  survive,  number,  in  the 
Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  14  as  against 
50  deceased;  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  6  and  12 
deceased ;  Dumfries,  3  and  10  deceased ;  Gallo¬ 
way,  1  and  8  deceased ;  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  21 
and  68  deceased ;  Perth  and  Sterling,  8  and  40 
deceased ;  Fife,  6  and  25  deceased ;  Angus  and 
Meams,  13  and  27  deceased ;  Aberdeen,  8  and 
38  deceased ;  Moray,  8  and  20  deceased ;  Ross, 

2  and  21  deceased ;  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  5 
and  17  deceased ;  Glenelg,  Orkney,  and  Shet¬ 
land,  3  and  26  deceased.  In  the  Synod  of  Ar- 
gyle  there  is  no  survivor,  and  19  have  entered 
into  rest.  Since  March,  1881,  22  Disruption 
ministers  have  died. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  cholera  in  i^ypt, 
and  the  report  of  cases  in  Bombay  and  Londbn, 
naturally  create  apprehensions  here.  W ere  the 
epidemic  to  get  into  London  or  Liverpool,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  protect  our  shores  from 
its  visitation.  Indeed  the  cholera  once  fairly 
started  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  would  al¬ 
most  inevitably  involve  America  in  its  course. 
It  is  best  to  appreciate  the  fact  in  the  outset, 
and  make  the  best  possible  preparations  against 
its  coming.  The  authorities  in  all  oiir  cities 
and  large  towns  should  take  stringent  meas¬ 
ures  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  get  rid  of  every¬ 
thing  that  would  invite,  or  furnish  favorable 
conditions  for,  the  epidemic.  In  this  city  the 
Health  Commissioners  have  already  begun  to 
take  steps  in  this  direction,  but  they  should  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  have  yet  under¬ 
taken.  Still,  the  most  effective  protection 
against  this  and  all  other  epidemics  is  that  of 
good  personal  habits,  and  a  proper  care  of 
homes  and  private  property.  Every  person 
should  constitute  himself  a  sanitary  inspector, 
and  enforce  the  best  regulations  upon  himself 
and  wherever  he  has  authority.  Whether  the 
cholera  should  come  or  not,  he  will  find  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  amply  rewarded. 

Upwards  of  12,000,000  copies  of  infidel  and 
other  atheistic  publications  are  issued  from 
the  London  press  in  one  year,  and  to  this  enor¬ 
mous  total  must  be  added  29,000,000  copies  of 
immoral  publications,  many  of  whidh  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  working  classes.  This 
total  is  larger  than  all  the  issues  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Bible  and  Religious  Tract  Societies  of 
that  same  city.  Such  a  statement  indicates, 
among  other  things,  the  huge  task  which  Mr. 
Moody  and  his  many  and  powerful  14|||^  Are 
proposing  to  undertake  a  few  mostpHjkBee:> 
And  taking  a  hint  from  our  New  YbrKmeth- 
ods,  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
preliminary  work  wrought  in  London  by  some 
Anthony  Comstock.  Twenty-nine  millions  of 
immoral  publications!  Is  the  sentiment  of 
morality,  of  common  decency,  so  Impotent  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  world  as  this  would  seem 
to  imply  1  ' _ 

A  church  in  St.  Louis  has  got  into  some 
trouble  with  the  people  near  its  plaee  of  wor¬ 
ship,  because  of  the  ringing  of  a  chime  of  bells 
at  times  claimed  to  be  unnecess&ry  and  dis¬ 
turbing.  A  preliminary  injunction  was  obtain¬ 
ed,  but  this  hp.s  now  been  dissolved  in  part. 
The  judgment  of  the  Court  was  that  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  chimes  for  services  on  Sunday  was 
proper  and  pleasurable  to  the  community,  and 
that  the  striking  of  the  hours  during  the  day¬ 
time  upon  the  large  bell  of  the  chime  was  also 
perfectly  proper.  The  striking  of  the  hours  at 
night,  was  however  held  to  be  a  disturbing 
noise,  and  the  injunction  was  granted  against 
such  use  of  the  bell  between  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

In  a  recent  case  in  Pennsylvania  where  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  entered  on  some  notes  given 
to  close  up  a  losing  stock  venture,  the  Court 
decided  that  the  judgment  must  be  opened,  as 
the  transaction  was  illegal,  all  the  stocks  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought  on  margins.  The  opinion 
closes  with  this  vigorous  paragraph :  “  Gam¬ 
bling  in  gold,  stocks,  grain,  oil,  etc.,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  vices  of  the  age.  Parties  and  the 
public  should  know  that  all  pretended  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales  "  on  margins  ’’  are  nothing 
but  gambling  transactions,  immoral  in  their 
character,  and  exceedingly  pernicious  in  their 
tendency.  The  Courts  are  not  open  to  enforc¬ 
ing  such  contracts,  and  will  give  no  relief  to 
those  who  voluntarily  participate  in  them  and 
become  the  victims  of  unprincipled  specula¬ 
tors.’’  _  , 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  expects  to  sail  for 
Havre  on  August  1st,  by  the  Normandie.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Booth.  Their 
stay  if  found  beneficial  to  the  Doctor’s  health, 
may  be  protracted  until  well  into  next  year. 
Letters  will  reach  them  addressed  to  the  care 
of  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  Bartholomew  Lane, 
London.  In  common  with  very  many  friends, 
we  wish  them  a  safe  journey,  and  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  hoped-for  results. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ford  Sutton  of  Philadelphia, 
now  for  a  few  weeks  (as  Dr.  J.  G.  Butler  habit¬ 
ually  does  during  the  mild  months)  dates  from 
Pine  Hill,  in  Ulster  county.  This  salubrious 
altitude  is  reached  by  the  Delaware  and  Ulster 
rails,  which  extend  northwest  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  at  Rondout  seventy-five  miles  to  Stam¬ 
ford,  skirting  all  the  way  the  southern  slopes 
and  mountains  of  the  Catskill  group.  The  in¬ 
door  temperature  at  Pine  Hill  was  63®  during 
Saturday  (A.  M.)  last,  and  58®  during  the  same 
hours  of  the  day  previous. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  elsewhere  pays  a  very  fit¬ 
ting  tribute  to  the  late  missionary  physician 
Calhoun.  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  first  a 
shock  and  then  an  experience  of  loss  long 
drawn  out,  as  we  become  aware  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  permeating,  helpful  force  in  many, 
and  even  unsuspected  directions.  His  brethren 
in  Syria,  as  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  has  already  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  feel  his  death  as  a  serious  loss  to 
the  mission  as  well  as  a  most  grievous  one  to 
his  family. 

Copies  of  the  Memorial  Sketch  of  the  late 
Rev.  Prof.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Mrs.  Humphrey,  at  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
all  who  knew  the  lamented  original. 


WHOLESOME  ATMOSPHERE. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  spot  in 
which  I  am  sojourning  is  its  atmosphere ;  as  j 
soon  dread  malaria  on  the  summit  of  Mount  < 
Washington  as  on  these  breezy  heights.  The  i 
same  thing  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  best  ] 
schools  and  the  most  godly  homes.  It  is  sub-  1 
tie  but  potent.  The  breath  of  the  courageous  1 
and  consecrated  Mary  Lyon  created  the  at-  i 
mosphere  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary ;  it  has  < 
sweetened  many  a  pastor’s  home  by  the  infiu-  ] 
ences  brought  thereby  a  “Holyoke”  wife;  it  j 
braced  up  one  hundred  of  its  graduates  to  go  ] 
abroad  on  foreign  missions  to  the  heathen.  I  ] 
once  urged  a  father  to  send  his  careless  irre-  i 
ligious  son  to  a  certain  school  whose  teacher  ( 
had  some  of  the  happy  gifts  of  Arnold  of  Rug-  i 
by.  The  lad  was  neither  scolded  nor  badgered  ] 
nor  unduly  exhorted ;  but  he  soon  became  en¬ 
tirely  transformed  by  his  surroundings.  The  i 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  school  seemed  to  pene-  j 
trate  his  heart  and  mould  his  character,  as  a  i 
tonic  air  gives  vigor  to  a  bodily  frame.  Such  a  i 
training-school  becomes  a  potent  “means  of  i 
grace,”  and  reaches  many  on  whom  no  ser-  ' 
mons  or  personal  exhortations  had  made  any  i 
impression.  I 

What  is  true  of  certain  schools  is  preSmi-  i 
nently  true  of  that  fountain-heaej  of  all  civil, 
social  and  moral  life,  the  home.  We  may  care 
but  little  who  bears  rule  at  Washington,  if'  we 
are  only  assured  that  God  rules  the  American 
households.  No  stream  rises  higher  than' its 
fountain-head.  Puritan  homes  bred  Puritan 
piety  and  heroism.  Out  of  the  lowly  clap- 
boarded  farm-houses  of  New  England,  with  a 
rag  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  a  well-thumbed 
Bible  in  each  scantily  furnished  room,  went 
the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  Cross  to  foreign 
climes.  The  intensely  religious  atmosphere 
of  such  homes  produced  the  Judsons,  Goodells, 
Spauldings,  and  Horace  Bushnells  of  the 
“homespun  age”  of  New  England  piety. 
From  such  homes  flowed  such  a  steady  stream 
of  consecrated  youthful  energy  into  our  col¬ 
leges  that  no  complaint  was  heard  of  a  famine 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  And  the  spot 
where  the  sorely  needed  reform  must  begin 
that  will  replenish  the  pulpit,  is  not  in  the  col¬ 
leges  so  much  as  in  the  households. 

All  the  best  preaching  that  can  be  marshal¬ 
led  in  the  Sabbath  pulpits  of  our  communities 
is  unable  to  counteract  the  malarious  influence 
of  godless,  frivolous  homes.  Just  as  soon  ex¬ 
pect  to  grow  sugar-cane  in  Greenland,  or  or¬ 
anges  in  Alaska,  as  to  rear  the  plants  of  grace 
in  a  family  whose  very  air  is  saturated  with 
worldliness.  The  irreligious  influence  of  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  taints  the  children,  as  escap¬ 
ing  sewer-gas  penetrates  a  house  with  the  seeds 
of  tyi>hoid  fever.  The  incessant  talk  about 
money  or  fashion,  or  self-indulgence,  the  utter 
neglect  of  all  Sabbath  observance,  the  whole 
daily  round  of  thinking,  acting  and  living,  poi¬ 
son  the  very  core  of  the  children’s  hearts.  How 
can  religion  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  ?  ,  How 
can  the  next  generation  be  trained  for  the 
country’s  needs,  the  Church’s  service,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  homes  where  the  Bible  is 
no  more  a  text-book  of  conduct  than  in  the 
tent  of  a  Mussulman  ? 

This  matter  of  evil  atmosphere  is  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  openly  godless;  it  applies  to  the 
households  of  many  professed  servants  of 
Christ  as  well.  We  pastors  do  not  hope  for 
many  conversions  in  the  families  of  certain 
church-members;  we  know  too  well  that  the 
effect  of  the  most  faithful  preaching  is  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  malarious  influence  that  con¬ 
taminates  the  home.  One  hour  of  Sabbath 
preaching  makes  small  headway  against  six 
days  of  inconsistent  practice.  It  was  the  godly 
atmosphere  of  Elkanah’s  and  Hannah’s  house 
that  produced  a  Samuel.  The  bad  air  of  Eli’s 
house  smelled  rank  in  the  graceless  career  of 
Hophni  and  Phineas. 

How  sweetly  does  the  aromatic  air  from  yon¬ 
der  pine  grove  sweep  into  my  window  this 
morning.  So  may  the  blessed  influences  of 
parental  piety  and  Bible  truth  breathe  like  a 
tonic  breeze  from  heaven  into  all  our  homes. 
May  our  children  breathe  in  the  power  of 
Christ’s  Gospel  into  their  very  blood,  and  feel 
its  converting,  sweetening,  invigorating  influ¬ 
ence  through  their  whole  fibre.  This  must  be 
the  “  saving  health  ”  for  both  Church  and 
commonwealth. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  opens  with  a 
fresh  and  able  discussion  of  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  India  Hinduism— The  Brahma  Samaj 
—by  Rev.  C.  W.  Park,  late  missionary  of  Bom¬ 
bay  ;  the  second  article.  On  the  Origin  of  the 
Primitive  Historical  Traditions  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  a  translation  from  Prof.  Dillmann  of  Berlin ; 
Prof.  E.  A.  Lawrence  writes  of  The  Theology 
of  Calvin— Is  It  Worth  Saving  ?  He  evidently 
thinks  so,  and  that  it  has  been  greatly  misrep¬ 
resented  and  misunderstood :  “  How  much  of 
his  theology  is  true,  can  be  ascertained  in  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  not  by  referring  to  Miss  Han¬ 
nah  Adams  for  a  knowledge  of  Calvinism,  as 
Dr.  Channing,  in  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Worcester,  says  he  did,  or  to  the  Encyclope*- 
dias,  or  to  Calvin’s  antagonists,  but  by  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  what  he  teaches,  and  trying  it  by 
‘  the  law  and  the  testimony.’  The  theology  of 
Calvin  differs  from  Arminianism  chiefly  in  its 
doctrines  of  election  and  the  persistence  of 
saving  grace  in  the  regenerate ;  from  Pelagian- 
ism,  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  regeneration ;  and  from  Romanism, 
by  what  Luther  calls  the  article  of  a  standing 
or  falling  Church— justification  by  faith,  not 
works,  yet  a  faith  that  is  full  of  life  and  love 
and  labor.”  The  Doctrines  of  Universalism 
are  written  of  by  the  well  known  Dr.  A.  A.  Mi¬ 
ner  of  Boston.  Of  the  remaining  articles,  the 
last.  Religious  Instruction  in  Prussian  High 
Schools,  is  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Scott  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  missionary  from 
Alaska,  who  has  been  engaged,  with  his  wife, 
for  some  time  in  addressing  churches  and  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  interests  of  our  Alaska  missions, 
is  now  resting  from  his  labors  at  the  house  of 
his  father.  Rev.  Loyal  Young,  D.  D.,  Winfield, 
West  Va.  There  he  can  be  addressed  until 
September,  when  he  and  his  wife  will  start 
upon  a  two  months  tour  among  the  churches 
before  returning  to  their  distant  field.  As  a 
lecturer  Mr.  Young  has  something  to  tell  that 
is  well  worth  hearing. 

We  have  received  from  F.  Seaman  the  first 
number  of  Dio  Lewis’  Monthly.  It  is  of  course 
a  bright  medium  and  advocate  of  health,  good 
humor,  and  various  information — and  all  in 
large,  legible  type.  Clarke  Brothers,  68  Bible 
House.  _ _ 

The  Harvard  Fraternity  address  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  “A  College  Fetich,”  has 
been  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  38  pages  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

The  Western  Democrat,  the  second  number  of 
which  has  reached  us,  hails  from  Bakersville, 
North  Carolina.  Its  make-up  shows  an  experi¬ 
enced  hand,  and  such  we  recognize  in  the  senior 
proprietor,  Mr.  Elliott,  once  an  employ^  in  The 
Evangelist  office.  We  wish  him  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Heptinstall,  all  success  in  introducing  the 
news  of  the  outside  world  in  the  remote  hamlet  of 
the  old  North  State  already  named.  The  region 
is  a  very  healthy  one,  though  as  yet  primitive  and 
for  the  most  part  sparsely  populated. 


AN  HISTORICAL  REMINISCENCE.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  beoomo 

By  John  D.  Sherwood.  again  mere  trading  ports,  insignificant  villages. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  July  19th,  its  ener-  this  free  Government  go  down,  and  (taking 
getic,  sprightly,  and  picturesque  correspond-  from  his  pocket  a  few  cents)  I  would  not 
ent.  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  sitting  in  the  rocky  Prop-  give  those  coppers  for  all  your  banks,  your 
ylon  of  Englewood,  and  lofty  gateway  of  the  bank  buildings,  and  bank  capital.  I  would 
Palisades,  writing  upon  a  variety  of  matters  in-  give  a  five  cent  piece  for  the  American  Ex- 

teresting  to  us  dwellers  in  this  favored  subur-  change  Bank,  with  its  five  millions  of  capital, 
ban  place,  makes  a  glancing  and  very  brief  Gentlemen,  you  must  take  this  loan.  Either 
mention  of  the  great,  and  hitherto  unrecogniz-  take  the  loan,  or  Barbarism  I  ” 
ed,  patriotic  services  in  the  early  days  of  the  -^ii  heads  were  raised  in  symimthetic  admira- 
Rebellion,  of  my  modest  but  financially  distin-  tion.  All  eyes  sparkled  with  the  ardor  and 
guished  neighbor  and  friend,  George  S.  Coe,  glow  of  the  suddenly  inspired  orator.  The 
Esq.,  the  President  of  The  American  Exchange  lc®R  was  unanimously  voted,  and  the  Govern- 
Bank  in  New  York.  Justice  to  Mr.  Ooe  and  to  iiiCDt  supplied  with  means  to  begin  the  war  for 
the  truth  of  History,  require  a  fuller  account  the  Union. 


of  the  incident  thus  alluded  to,  which  evoked 
those  services  and  brought  out  in  marked  re¬ 
lief  the  sterling  character  of  the  man. 


All  honor  then,  I  say,  to  George  S.  Coe.  If 
no  monument  in  bronze  or  marble  in  any  of 
our  cities  commemorates  his  jiatriotic  service. 


As  is  well  known,  the  composite  and  unfortu-  history  at  least  keep  the  record,  and  cher- 
nate  Cabinet  of  President  Buchanan,  left,  on  the  name  of  the  man  whose  promptness 

its  exit  in  1861,  the  country  open  and  almost  courage,  in  the  hour  when  “  men’s  hearts 

undefended  against  the  carefully  gathered  re-  were  failing  them,”  did  so  much  to  restore  con¬ 
sources  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Southern  s-nd  to  save  the  country, 

members  of  that  Cabinet — Howell  Cobb  in  the 
Treasury,  so  loosely  guarding  its  depleted 

treasures  as  to  allow  Jacob  Thompson,  the  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  DAKOTA 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  take  out  and  de¬ 
camp  with  almost  all  that  was  left  in  its  deso- 


AT  PIERRE. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakoto  held  a 


lated  coffers ;  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  special  meeting  at  Pierre  on  July  3,  4.  The 
who  had  industriously  withdrawn  from  the  principal  business  was  to  take  final  action  ki 
Northern  arsenals  and  depots  their  principal  reference  to  the  location  of  the  University 
munitions  and  effective  arms,  and  had  placed  under  their  auspices.  At  the  Spring  meeting 
them  in  Southern  garrison  cities  and  towns ;  the  question  came  up  for  discussion,  and  sev- 
and  Jacob  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  eral  towns  made  overtures  to  Presbytery  in 
terior,  who  fled  from  his  ix)st  with  nearly  a  relation  to  location.  An  adjourned  meeting 
million  of  dollars  in  bonds — had  stripped  the  was  held  in  May  to  receive  sealed  proposals, 
country  of  its  principal  means  of  defence;  Pierre  at  that  meeting  presented  the  only  bid 
while  Isaac  Toucey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  regular  order.  The  three  principal  parties 
although  from  the  North,  sympathized  with  subscribing  to  that  fund  accompanied  their 
the  Pro-slavery  party,  and  sending  our  principal  offer  with  conditions  which  the  Presbytery 
vessels  of  war  to  China,  Japan,  and  other  dis-  could  not  accept,  as  one  of  those  conditions 
tant  points,  deprived  the  Government  of  its  was  that  the  Presbytery  should  erect  a  build- 
readiest  and  most  effective  arm ;  while  Judge  ing  the  present  season  costing  thirty  thousand 
Black,  the  Attorney-General,  another  Southern  dollars.  It  was  decided  by  vote,  however,  that 
sympathizer  from  the  North,  officially  advising  the  college  should  be  located  at  Pierre,  provid- 
the  President,  in  consonance  with  his  own  well  ed  the  latter  town  would  raise  the  required 
known  wishes,  that  the  Government  had  no  amount  for  building  purposes  by  July  6th. 
constitutional  right  to  coerce  a  sovereign  State  When  Presbytery  met  on  the  3d  of  July,  a 
rebelling  against  its  authority,  effectually  sap-  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pierre  was  had  in 
ped  and  mined  the  very  foundations  of  what  connection  with  Presbytery.  After  full  and 
little  physical  strength  was  thus  left,  by  with-  free  discussion,  such  concessions  were  made 
drawing  all  moral  and  legal  right  to  put  down  that  Presbytery  saw  the  way  clear  to  accept 
armed  resistance.  The  only  Union  element  in  the  offer  and  seal  the  contract,  which  was  done 
that  retiring  Cabinet,  the  venerable  Gen.  Cass,  on  the  evening  of  July  4th. 
had  withdrawn  the  preceding  December,  upon  The  gift  of  Pierre  to  the  Presbytery  of  South- 
the  avowed  ground  that  the  President  had  re-  ern  Dakota  for  their  uses  in  the  erection  of  a 
fused  to  take  active  measures  for  suppressing  University  amounts  in  all  to  forty-six  thousand 
the  incipient  Rebellion;  and  this  withdrawal  dollars.  This  is  in  cash  subscriptions  and 
had  greatly  weakened  and  demoralized  the  guarantees  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dol- 


Union  sentiment  of  the  country. 


lars,  and  lands  valued  at  sixteen  thousand 


Thus  upon  the  incoming  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  dollars. 

Administration  in  March,  1861,  the  available  This  infant  city  is  situated  on  the  Missouri 
war  and  naval  resources  were  out  of  reach,  the  river  at  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
moral  support  of  the  people  weakened,  and  western  railway,  and  is  the  gateway  to  the 
public  sentiment  seriously  discouraged  and  dis-  S^S'Ck  Hills  country,  and  the  centre,  geograph- 
tracted.  But  what  was  still  more  calamitous,  otherwise,  of  what  is  soon  to  be  one 

the  financial  means  to  create,  marshal,  and  ^ke  wealthiest  and  most  influential  young 
transport  to  threatened  points,  the  necessary  States  in  the  Union.  Southern  Dakota  has  in 
men  and  means  to  cope  with  the  insurrection  ker  development  amazed  the  world.  Her  vast 
then  rapidly  getting  a  dangerous  headway,  have  been  peopled  like  magic.  Wealth 

were  manifestly  wanting.  Congress,  convened  kas  poured  in  without  stint.  Her  population 
in  extra  session  in  the  Summer  of  1861,  had  in-  kas  quadrupled  in  a  few  months,  and  still  they 
deed  authorized  a  loan  for  the  then  enormous 

sum  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  ($250,000,000)  From  the  Minnesota  line  down  to  Iowa  and 
millions.  But  who  would  take  the  loan  ?  The  Nebraska,  every  means  of  transportation  has 
urgent  necessity  for  the  money,  grovdng  out  of  keen  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accommodate  the 
the  empty  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  the  incoming  thousands.  The  tide  has  rolled  on- 
pressing  needs  for  the  war,  now  unquestion-  ward  until  it  has  slxuck  the  Missouri,  and  is 
ably  inaugurated,  operated  as  additional  dis-  prevented  passing  over  to  the  regions  be-  , 
couragements  to  the  successful  placing  of  the  yoi^^i  ky  the  Indian  reservation,  stretching 
loan,  especially  in  view  of  the  general  want  of  across  the  western  half  of  the  Territory.  It  ^ 
gold  and  silver  either  ^n  the  vaults  of  the  nay,  will  not  rest  here  long,  but  jeR] — 

banks  or  the  pockets  of  the  people.  move  on  and  people  this  entire  Territory  south 

It  was  very  manifest  to  Secretary  Chase  and  parallel  46  in  one  or  two  years, 
his  financial  advisers,  especially  to  the  saga-  Being  brought  face  to  face  with  this  IMug 
cious  heads  of  the  leading  Banks  in  New  York,  avalanche,  and  looking  the  tremendous  facts 
like  Mr.  Coe,  Jacob  R.  Vermilye  (another  of  SQuarely  in  the  face,  the  Presbytery  has  after 
our  citizens  in  Englewood)  and  others,  that  la'^ok  prayer  and  good  counsel,  decided  to  lo- 
nothing  would  be  gained,  but  additional  dis-  their  institution  where  it  will  best  meet 
couragement,  by  resorting  to  the  hostile  mo-  ^k®  wants  of  this  future  great  State,  and  the 
ney  markets  of  London  or  Paris,  which  would  ®*kl  further  West. 

be  only  too  glad  to  reject  the  loan,  if  offered.  Being  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  country 

and  so  extinguish,  if  possible,  our  financial  ke  saved  for  Christ,  or  it  will  be  ensnared 

credit  and  patriotic  endeavors  together.  ky  the  devil,  these  large-hearted  and  loyal 

„  .  .  ,  ....  1  •  X  a  1  brethren  in  the  Presbytery’,  and  these  liberal- 

Fortunate  y,  at  this  crit.c.ljanctu^  aouled  trienda  ot  the  Churk  and  the  Nation, 


.  Chase, following  his  own  wise  and  sagacious  .  j  •  j  i-v  i  .u-  a-  * _ .i  4..^ 

•  x-x  -xj*  1  jiix  have  devised  liberal  things,  and  intend  to  prove 

instincts,  resorted  for  counsel  and  advice  to  ...  ...  ,  .  .  j  «  xu  xt  x _ a 

,,  a  ,  -  „  ,  .  xa.  to  the  liberal-minded  men  of  the  East  and 


Mr.  Coe ;  and  he,  carefully  pondering  the  sit- 


the  philanthropists  of  the  great  Presbyterian , 


nation,  and  bringing  to  the  grave  subject  the  .  xi,  x  xif  _xu  «  xu  •  _ 

’  XV.-11X-  J  Church  that  they  are  worthy  of  their  sympa- 

resources  of  his  well-trained  mind  and  his  xu-  a  x-xi  j  x  xu  •  _  i  a 
,  „  .  1..X  ji-,..  thies,  and  entitled  to  their  moral  and  financial 

large  financial  experience,  enlightened  by  his  _x  •  xx  x-  x  #  i  a 

,  .  a  ,x,  a  X  •  X-  J  •  a  support  in  attempting  to  found  and  suceess- 

g  owing  and  unselfish  patriotism,  devised  a  ^  great  institution  of  learning 

plan  for  knnging  into  harmonious  concert  of  J  rising  West.  Here  at  Pierre  we  feel 
action  the  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  at  no  distant  day  a  great  cen- 

and  Boston;  thus  securing  in  favor  of  the  loan,  population.  Here  there  must  be  some 

nine-tenths  of  the  actual  capital  of  the  North,  powerful  forces  for  good  set  in  motion.  Here 
and  through  the  large  body  of  the  stockholders  ^  Presbyterian  Church  has,  true  to  her 

of  those  banks,  the  very  effective  and  sympa-  instincts,  planted  the  standard  of 

thetic  influence  of  a  most  powerful  cla^,  whose  cross  and  unfurled  the  banner  of  Christian 
interests  and  sympathies  would  thus  be  enlist-  and  under  God  hope  for  large  re¬ 

ed  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 


At  Mr  Coe's  suggestion  A  meeting  ot  the  ,,  attracting  the  attention  ot 

Presidents  ot  the  banks  ot  the  cities  named  itaiiam,  ot  speculators,  ot  poUtlelans-ln- 
was  called  m  New  York,  at  which  Secretaiy  ^aed  ot  all  the  great  torces  which  move  the 
Chase  was  luTited  to  present,  to  explain  the  ,aouUr  affairs.  And  shall  there  not 

wishes  and  needs  ot  the  OoTernment  at  that  a,,,,  be  put  Into  operation  torces  that  shaU 


crisis  in  its  history. 


serve  to  neutralize  the  evil  and  nurture  the 


A  gentleman  present  at  that  important  con-  ^  it  to  be  a  necessity,  and  there- 

ference,  has  informed  the  writer  of  its  proceed-  ^e  so.  We  invite  the  atten- 

ings,  which  he  hopes  here  substantially  to  tion  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  there- 
reproduce.  Pierre  and  her  Presbyterian  Univer- 

It  was  a  most  notable  gathering  of  grave-  assured  that  the  Presbytery  of 

looking,  serious,  experienced  financial  mag-  Southern  Dakota  will  be  sustained  in  her  ac- 
nates,  most  of  them  white-headed  and  venera-  planting  her  institution  of  learning 

ble  looking,  men  conscientiously  wielding  great  We  can  commend  this  cause  to  the  sup- 

trusts,  and  so  thoughtful  and  prudent  and  wise.  port  of  the  Church  because  it  was  born  of 
Secretary  Chase,  with  the  dignity  which  belong-  player  and  necessity,  and  it  is  put  on  a  firm 
ed  to  his  noble  presence,  gave  the  conference  a  jjasis  by  the  more  than  liberal  donation  of  the 
very  lucid,  frank,  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  citizens  of  Pierre,  which  assures  success, 
crisis  in  its  national  aspects,  and  the  pressing  ^o  new  State  ever  started  out  with  such 

need  of  the  Government  for  money,  explaining  Mattering  prospects  as  does  this  new  State  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  loan.  The  Dakota,  so  no  new  Western  institution  ever 
wise  old  heads  listened,  bowed  in  thought  and  j^ad  such  a  birth,  and  started  out  with  such 
grave  apprehension.  Naturally  timid  as  are  gjand  prospects  as  does  the  University  of 
men  of  experience  entrusted  with  weighty  re-  gcuthern  Dakota  at  Pierre.  Other  institutions 
sponsibilities,  and  naturally  conservative  even  tiave  grown  up  by  gradual  accretions,  because 
to  an  excess  of  caution  under  new  and  untried  demands  made  upon  them  increased  by 
circumstances,  they  shrank,  as  was  not  unnat-  glow  degrees.  But  here  we  need  an  institution 
ural,  from  the  assumption  of  powers  which,  of  full  age  at  birth,  because  the  demands  which 
from  the  standpoint  of  average  human  fore-  jjc  made  upon  her  "will  be  in  the  same  pro¬ 
sight,  might  involve  their  institutions  in  bank-  portion  as  has  been  the  growth  of  this  new 
ruptcy.  At  least  the  situation  was  novel :  the  gtate.  We  bespeak,  therefore,  the  prayera 
present  clouded  with  doubt,  and  the  future  un-  gjjjj  sympathies  and  liberal  financial  support 
illumined  by  any  light  from  the  past.  The  of  the  liberal  men  and  women  of  our  Church 
weighty  words  of  the  Secretary  brooded  over  ^ow.  Gboege  F.  McApke. 


their  spirits,  and  they  sat  in  a  silence  at  first  pierre,  n.  x.,  July  5,  isss. 
awkward  and  then  appalling,  until  a  heavy  ^  * 

gloom  seemed  to  settle  down  and  paralyze  The  Journal  of  Christian  Philosophy  for  July 
the  entire  assembly.  At  that  moment  sprang  has  seven  articles,  viz ;  The  Theanthropic 
up  the  youthful  looking  and  animated  figure  Ubiquity,  by  President  Boswell  D.  Hitchcock, 
of  Mr.  Coe,  his  cheering  and  ringing  tones  New  York  city;  What  Is  the^ible?  and  Why 
at  once  arresting  the  attention  and  lifting  I  Believe  It,  by  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  New 
the  bowed  heads  of  his  fellow-bankers.  “I  York  city;  Christianity  in  the  First  Century, 
move,”  said  he,  “that  we  take  this  loan.  It  is  by  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Bradford,  Eng. ; 
not  merely  the  dictate  of  patriotism,  high  os  is  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  by  Edward  B. 
this  impulse.  It  is  not  merely  that  of  wisdom,  Coe,  D.D.,  New  York  city;  Mind  and  Matter: 
which  is  sometimes  greater  than  prudence  and  Their  Ultimate  Reference,  by  President  John, 
caution.  It  is  simply  a  commanding  necessity —  Bascom,  Madison,  Wis. ;  The  Age  of  Man  Gee- 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation — which  exacts  logically  Considered,  by  8.  R.  Patti8on,F.G.0v» 
it.  In  the  question  of  the  existence  of  our  Gov-  London,  Eng. ;  The  True  Mount  Lebanon— ' 
ernment  is  involved  our  own.  Without  a  gov-  Scriptural  Testimony  to  the  Place,  by  John  A. 
ernment  banks  cannot  exist,  property  is  with-  Paine,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  The  numbea  eon*- 
out  value.  Existence  itself  is  undesirable.  Let  pletes  the  second  volume,  and  the  work  ia 
the  hordes  of  the  Confederacy  enter  Washing-  steadily  improving  under  the  able  conduct  of 
ton  and  establish  a  slave  confederation,  and  the  Biblical  scholar.  Dr.  John  A.  Paine. 
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A  OORinBaaTOAK  HTIDI. 

I. 

Our  Qod  and  our  Redeemer, 

Accept  the  house  we  build. 

And  let  It  with  Thy  blessing. 

While  e’er  it  stands,  be  filled  : 

From  comer  up  to  capstone. 

Provide,  direct,  sustain. 

That  so.  Thou  Heavenly  Builder, 

We  labor  not  in  vain. 

n. 

Here,  Lord,  receive  the  praises 
To  Thine  Incarnate  Truth, 

Of  old  men,  and  of  children. 

Of  maiden  and  of  youth  : 

Amid  Thy  happy  worship 
Let  care  and  doubting  cease, 

Bestow  Thy  royal  plenty. 

And  in  this  place  give  peace. 

III. 

Let  loneliness  and  sorrow. 

The  stranger  and  the  poor. 

Find  here,  forever  open. 

Thy  great  effectual  door : 

Fetch  home  again  Thy  banished, 

O  King !  and  give  to  them 
Who  thirst  for  childhood’s  waters 
The  well  of  Bethlehem. 

XV. 

Here  let  Thy  Spirit  hover 
In  Pentecostal  fiame ; 

Make  Beautiful  these  gateways 
In  Christ  of  Nazareth’s  name  1 
Till  He  shall  come  to  gather 
The  Church  of  the  first-born. 

And  all  the  bells  of  glory 
Bing  in  the  bridal  mom.  M.  w.  s. 

jiifnf0Uri9  aii9  C^urclieiSo 

NEW  YORK. 

Thb  Citt. — Christian  work  among  the  Italians 
in  New  York  city  is  faithfully  prosecuted,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Calvary  Church  in  Worth  street 
at  the  Five  Points.  The  Rev.  Antonio  Arrlghl  of 
the  Free  Italian  Church,  who  has  this  work  in 
charge,  in  a  communication  just  at  hand,  says: 
“'The  audiences  in  attendance  at  our  services 
range  from  30  to  152.  I  have  visited  55  families, 
and  have  received  calls  from  183  persons  at  the 
church.  I  have  distributed  hundreds  of  tracts 
and  papers,  and  have  given  away  33  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  to  those  who  have  asked  for  them. 

I  have  visited  the  Emigrants’  Hospital  on  Ward’s 
Island  several  times,  to  see  the  sick.  I  have  been 
to  White  Plains  to  see  the  prisoners  confined  there. 

I  have  found  employment  for  72  men,  women,  and 

children.  I  have  found  work  for  five  families  in 
paper  mills  in  Connecticut.  Seventeen  sick  per¬ 
sons  have  been  sent  to  hospitals,  and  several  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  kindly  provided  for  by  the  Five 
Points  House  of  Industry.  Eight  persons  made 
an  open  confession  of  Christ  at  the  last  commun¬ 
ion  season.”  Thus  far  the  report  of  the  mission¬ 
ary.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  labors  are  diversified 
and  arduous.  But  all  with  one  design — to  bring 
the  Italian  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  l.  b.  j. 

Naples. — At  the  last  comip  union  of  this  church, 
four  young  ladies  were  received  on  confession, 
making  fifteen  adults — one  the  head  of  a  family — 
reoeiv^  as  members,  as  fruits  of  the  quiet  revival 
of  last  Winter.  Through  the  enterprise  of  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  congregation,  the  interior  of  the  church 
has  just  been  l^utifully  decorated,  and  steps  are 
now  being  taken  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  organ. 

B.  F.  M. 

Adaus. — Sunday  evening,  July  1st,  Messrs.  S.  N. 
Bond  and  H.  E.  Fox  were  set  apart  to  the  office  of 
Deacon,  and  John  Munroe  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  Elder.  This  makes  the  second  elder  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  this  year,  W.  H.  Gilman, 
Esq.,  being  ordained  and  installed  in  March.  We 
have  now  a  full  Session  of  nine  members  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  ^x  persons  were  then  recog¬ 
nized  as  members  of  the  church,  making  in  all 
twenty-five  received  this  year.  'The  communion 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  followed  these  services,  and 
was  observed  with  deep  and  tender  interest, 
i  KasTBAWAN. — Rev.  Thomas  Beeves  of  Kingston 
hu  accepted  a  cajjjto  the  Presbyteriaf-attur^^pl 
"T/Jt  Baccl>ed  Rev.  J.  L.  Scott, 

II  ia  I  I  aim.-  ’ 

lEfcBUIX:— This  congregation  has  given  a  unan¬ 
imous  call  to  Rev.  E.  P.  Gardner  of  Fairport, 
which  has  been  accepted,  and  he  will  enter  upon 
his  pastorate  the  first  Sabbath  in  September.  In 
ihe  meantime  public  worship  will  be  suspended 
-and  the  church  remain  closed. 

Albion. — ^A  handsome  tablet  in  memory  of  the 
late  Elizur  Hart  has  been  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  pulpit  in  this  church.  It  is  of  Italian  mar¬ 
ble,  the  product  of  home  skill,  having  been  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  by  Charles  Deim.  Mr.  Hart 
bequeathed  $50,000  to  the  society  to  be  expended 
in  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship,  which  be¬ 
quest  gave  them  their  present  elegant  edifice,  not 
surpassed  by  any  church  in  Western  New  York. 

Caledonia. — This  community  has  just  been  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  visits  of  two  highly  prized  former 
residents — Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler  of  Rockford,  Ill., 
whose  pastoral  labors  among  them  before  going 
to  his  present  charge  were  so  successful  and  ap¬ 
preciated;  and  Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago,  a  former  member  of  the  church,  whose 
father  is  a  resident  of  the  adjoining  fine  old  town 
of  Wheatland. 

Chili  and  Gatbs. — These  churches  near  Roch¬ 
ester,  which  are  united  in  the  support  of  Rev. 
John  Mitchell,  have  now  enjoyed,  his  labors  for 
some  three  months,  and  found  them  decidedly  fa¬ 
vorable  to  their  prosperity.  He  is  a  preacher  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  the  congregations 
are  larger  than  for  years,  while  his  pastoral  dis¬ 
cretion  and  diligence  are  increasing  their  codpera- 
tive  spirit  and  their  religious  activity. 

Wabsaw. — This  was  the  first  church  organized 
within  the  limits  of  the  “Holland  Purchase,”  as 
nearly  all  the  State  of  New  York  west  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee  river  was  designated,  from  the  fact  that  a 
land  company  in  Holland  bought  the  original  In¬ 
dian  and  State  claims  to  all  this  vast  territory, 
and  brought  the  land  into  market,  affording  set¬ 
tlers  a  g(^  title  at  cheap  rates.  It  was  formed 
July  14,.  1808,  when  nearly  all  the  region  was  an 
unbroken  wilderness.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to 
make  Its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  an  occasion  to 
call  together  its  former  ministers  and  members, 
that  they  might  unite  with  those  now  connected 
with  it  in  a  fitting  commemoration  of  this  sug¬ 
gestive  event.  Circumstances  prevented  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  this  purpose,  but  the  season  did  not 
pass  without  notice  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  £. 
Nassau,  D.D.,  and  congregation.  On  Sabbath 
morning,  July  16th,  he  preached  an  historical  dis¬ 
course,  in  which  he  gave  as  complete  a  sketch  of 
the  entire  life  and  work  <tf  the  church  as  could  be 
crowded  wlihln  the  limits  of  an  hour,  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  a  large  assembly  by  the  visit  they  made 
together  into  the  domain  of  the  past,  awakening 
in  the  minds  of  many  memories  of  scenes  that 
can  never  be  recalled  without  the  tenderest  and 
most  grateful  emotlous,  and  encouraging  all  to 
emulate  the  worthy  example  of  the  saluted  dead, 
and  follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ.  While 
attention  was  called  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  vine 
G^  had  here  so  early  planted,  and  ever  after 
eared  for,  fitting  reference  was  made  to  the  in- 
ersased  responsibilities  laid  upon  them  by  the  re¬ 
cent  discovery  of  salt,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  important  industry  of  the  place  and  the 
valley,  laxg^y  increasing  population  and  enter- 

Srlse,  and  imparting  to  all  business  interests  the 
tirob  of  a  new  ills.  This  quickening  is  even  now 
felt  by  the  churches,  this  among  the  others,  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  future  Chris¬ 
tian  activity  in  all  departments  of  evangelistic 
work  will  keep  peme  witb  progress  in  all  other  di- 
reotiODS.  The  prospects  for  usefulness  and  growth 
wwe  never  so  good  as  at  present.  In  the  evening 
a  praise  meeting  was  held,  attended  by  many  from 
the  other  churches  of  the  village,  at  which  lour  or 
five  short  addresses  were  made,  and  the  grateful 
gladness  of  the  heart  expressed  in  numerous  songs 
of  praise,  sang  with  the  spirit,  and  the  uuder- 
standiogly  also.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
the  exermses  of  the  day  and  evening  were  eml- 
nontlj  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Paibtibw. — ^Mr.  William  P.  Breed  Jr.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  from  this 
shorcb,  Presbytery  of  Chester. 

OHIO. 

Dmlhi. — ^The  cornerstone  of  the  First  Church 
WMTteid  July  17tb,  with  appropriate  services.  A 
hsaattful  brick  edifice  is  to  be  erected,  and  to  be 
..Agiteated  tne  from  debt.  The  newly  installed 
Bev.  Edwin  L.  Lord,  a  late  graduate  of 
-SiEli  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  enters 
,  his  labors  with  encouraging  prospects  for 


if  — Nine  persons,  all  heads  of  families, 

noiptlj  added  to  the  church  of  Nashville, 
Aumber  to  the  Loudonvilie  Church,  both 
ot  Rev.  E.  Layport. 


MICHIGAN. 

Monbob. — This,  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  State,  has  called  to  its  pastorate  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pratt  of  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  “  Steuben  ”  of  The  Evan- 
OBLIST.  The  call  was  hearty,  and  everything  about 
it  so  wisely  done  that  Mr.  Pratt  will  enter  upon 
his  pastorate,  which  he  does  Aug.  Ist,  under  the 
beet  of  auspices.  Monroe  is  called  by  many  the 
most  beautiful  place  in  the  State,  and  the  church 
is  the  leading  one  in  the  city.  Both  paistor  and 
people  are  to  be  congratulate  upon  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

Mount  Pleasant.— This  church  received  an 
addition  of  eleven  to  its  membership  at  its  July 
communion,  four  by  certificate  and  seven  by  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith.  The  attendance  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  has  been  much  improved.  In  January 
it  was  less  than  50;  July  1st  the  attendance  num¬ 
bered  107.  The  church  has  increased  its  member¬ 
ship  twenty-six  in  that  time.  The  church  build¬ 
ing  has  recently  been  much  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  coats  of  paint,  the  steeple  by  a  coat  of 
slate.  This  has  been  due  solely  to  the  untiring 
zeal  of  the  women  of  this  church,  who  have  raised 
the  funds  by  their  own  exertions.  New  and  com¬ 
fortable  seats  from  the  Michigan  School  Furnish¬ 
ing  Company  will  very  soon  take  the  place  of  the 
old  fiat-bottomed  seats  already  removed. 

INDIANA. 

Tebba  Haute.  —  The  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  remodelled  and 
beautifully  furnished,  was  dedicated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  on  Sabbath,  July  15th.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Fisher,  president  of  Hanover  College,  was  pres¬ 
ent,  and  conducted  the  exercises,  assisted  by  the 
Revs.  Parry  and  Skinner.  Dr.  Fisher  took  for 
bis  text  the  Biblical  phrase  “  The  form  of  doc¬ 
trine  which  is  delivered  imto  you,”  and  preached 
therefrom  a  strong  sermon  on  Presltyterianism. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  over  $17,000.  The  building  itself 
has  been  totally  changed  in  appearance.  Tran¬ 
septs  have  been  added  to  each  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  making  the  structure  cruciform  in  outline. 
Each  transept  has  an  entrance  at  each  side  of  the 
main  vpstlbule ;  the  latter  has  also  been  remod¬ 
elled.  The  new  organ  is  the  most  costly  single 
improvement,  $3,500  having  been  paid  for  it.  'The 
auditorium  is  furnished  with  about  538  opera 
chairs  of  comfortable  and  elegant  pattern.  There 
is  room  for  at  least  150  more  chairs,  if  desired. 
The  windows,  walls,  and  pulpit  are  in  keeping 
with  the  other  handsome  adornments  of  the 
church.  The  Sunday-school  room  below  is  fitted 
up  neatly  and  tastefully,  and  is  also  seated  with 
chairs.  Thus  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Terra  Haute  is  as  good  and  a  little  better  than  if 
ail  new,  and  the  changes  made  are  looked  upon  by 
citizens  as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that 
city  has  seen  in  late  years.  Under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parry  the  church  has  done 
wonders,  and  has  prosper^  in  things  both  spir¬ 
itual  and  temporal.  x. 

ILLINOIS. 

Dixon. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dixon, 
Ill.,  has  recently  celebrated  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  installation  of  the  present  pastor, 
E.  C.  Sickels.  Besides  congratulatory  telegrams 
from  a  distance,  addresses  were  made  by  resident 
pastors  of  other  churches,  neighboring  ministers 
of  the  Presbytery,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  oth¬ 
er  citizens,  and  at  the  close,  the  pastor  and  wife 
were  made  recipients  of  an  elegant  silver  tea  ser¬ 
vice. 

ARKANSAS. 

Eubeea. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  gift 
of  an  elegant  silver  communion  service  the  last 
week  in  June,  from  the  Sabbath-school  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago  (Dr.  Kit- 
tredge’s). 

NEBRASKA. 

Nobth  Platte. — At  the  annual  congregational 
meeting  of  the  First  Church  of  this  place.  Rev.  J. 
H.  Burlison,  who  has  been  supplying  the  church 
for  the  past  two  years,  was  called  to  the  pastorate. 

X. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Milleb,  Hand  County,  Dakota.  —Thirteen 
months  ago  this  church  was  organized  with  six 
members,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Alexander 
S.  Foster,  who  was  the  first  settled  minister  of  any 
denomination  in  this  county.  In  one  year  the 
church  has  doubled  its  members,  and  undertook 
the  great  work  of  erecting  a  house  of  worship. 
On  Sabbath,  July  8,  1883,  their  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  Rev.  A. 
K.  Baird  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  and  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Foster  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer.  Thus,  through  the  help  of  our 
Church  ErecthxiBoard,  and  of  other  good  friends 
Y‘A'<10nr(!ffe*^IrtiW’i4fe$li  Uj>'  to  TTsT  We  were  enabled 
to  dedicate, /ree  of  debt,  this  the  first  church  of 
any  denomination’  in  this  county.  Miller  is  the 
county  seat — a  thriving,  growing  town  of  800  in¬ 
habitants.  The  town  is  not  quite  two  years  old, 
yet  it  has  a  church  completed,  a  $5,000  school- 
house  under  contract  to  be  finished  before  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  a  court-house  to  be  completed  this  Fall. 
The  county  contains  from  seven  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  inhabitants.  Government  land  will  soon 
be  all  taken.  Deeded  lands  can  be  had  nearer 
town,  and  railroad  transportation  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  crop  prospect  is  simply  grand.  Pres¬ 
byterians  contemplating  coming  to  Dakota,  are 
assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  io  our  community 
and  church.  Will  all  such  write  to  Rev.  Alexan¬ 
der  S.  Foster,  Miller,  Hand  county,  Dakota,  who 
will  be  glad  to  answer  all  questions,  and  give  all 
information  possible  ?  At  our  communion.  Sab¬ 
bath,  July  15th,  four  persons  were  welcomed  to 
church  membership.  F. 

The  Pbbsbytebian  CkiLLEOE  of  Soutbebn  Da¬ 
kota  has  been  located  at  Pierre,  Hughes  county, 
as  stated  last  week.  The  event  is,  however,  a 
great  one  for  all  that  region,  and  we  are  sure  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  regard  it  as  such.  We 
hence  add  here  a  few  further  particulars  from  an¬ 
other  correspondent.  He  writes :  The  citizens  of 
that  enterprising  three-year-old  city  have  pledged 
grounds  and  money  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $50,- 
000.  The  site  is  a  beautiful  one,  on  the  bluffs 
overlooking  East  Pierre.  The  building  will  be 
commenced  at  once,  and  it  is  expected  that  by 
September  the  school  will  open  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Findley,  A.M.,  late  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Indianola,  Iowa,  assisted 
by  experienced  instructors  such  as  Rev.  George  L. 
McAfee,  late  of  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  now  pastor  at 
Pierre.  This  institution  is  located  at  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Chicago  A  Northwestern  Railway, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  geo¬ 
graphical  centre  of  Southern  Dakota.  With  such 
a  start  towards  building,  and  the  aid  that  will 
come  from  friends  towards  endowment,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  no  better  work  has  ever  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  firm  friends  may  be  found  for  this  institution 
among  our  men  of  means.  Southern  Dakota  is 
to-day  the  wonder  of  the  world,  for  rapid  growth, 
for  excellent  crops,  for  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
coming  population.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is 
growing  as  rapidly  as  men  and  means  can  be  se¬ 
cured  with  which  to  do  the  work.  The  outlook  is 
full  of  promise.  We  need  faithful  ministers  of 
the  Word ;  we  need  a  liberal  endowment  for  this 
college ;  we  need  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  our 
brethren  throughout  the  Church,  that  we  may  be 
guided  and  sustained  in  all  our  work  and  labor  for 
our  Master  in  this  new  land  of  promise. 

Huron,  D.  T.,  July  14.  j.  B.  poheboy. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Dayton. —  A  Congregational  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  Dayton,  Columbia  county,  Washington 
Territory,  on  April  15th  last.  Originally  erected 
and  occupied  as  a  Universalist  church,  it  was 
I  purchased  from  that  society  for  a  little  under 
$3,000.  After  necessary  repairs  it  now  makes  a 
very  neat  and  commodious  place  of  worship  for 
'  the  Congregational  Society,  which  though  not 
large  is  growing  in  numbers  and  activity.  The 
'  liberality,  even  to  privation  in  other  directions, 
which  has  brought  about  this  success,  is  worthy 
'  of  especial  commendation.  Aside  from  $800  from 
the  Congregational  Union,  $500  as  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Landon,  M.D.,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  $^ 

I  from  the  Congr^ational  Church  at  Sherburne, 

'  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  the  funds  were  raised  in 
Dayton,  many  sums  ranging  from  $5  to  $iM,  but 
few  as  high  as  $100.  The  town  is  but  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  the  people  not  at  all  wealthy.  The 
,  Rev.  E.  W.  Allen  is  pastor.  The  dedicatory  ser¬ 
mon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson  of  Port- 
‘  land,  Oregon,  other  clergymen  taking  part.  The 
'  services  as  well  as  the  earnest  and  prayerful 
efforts  that  had  proceeded  them  are  spoken  of  as 
long  to  be  remembered.  We  are  sure  that  many 
at  the  East  will  crave  God’s  blessing  on  these 
brethren  who  have  thus  striven  to  honor  His 
name  in  Washington  Territory. 

I  SOUTHERN  Presbyterian! 

‘  Thb  Fibst  Indian  Gbaduate— The  Roanoke 
Collegian  for  July  says :  “  That  the  Christian  faith 
may  be  propagated  amongst  the  Western  Indians 
to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,”  was  one  of  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  royal  charter  for  found- 
'  iiig  William  and  Mary  College.  There  Is  no  reo- 
;  ora,  however,  to  show  that  an  Indian  ever  received 
a  degree  from  that  famous  institution.  Although 
I  Roanoke  Collie  has  been  attended  by  Choctaws 
for  thirteen  years,  Mr.  William  Harrison  McKin¬ 
ney  is  the  first  one  to  oomplete  the  course  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  degree.  Bachelor  of  Arte.  He  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  Indihn  of  full  blood  to 
graduate  at  a  Virginia  college.  Mr.  McKinney’s 
(^octaw  speech,  so  well  delivered  in  his  native 


tongue,  and  then  in  English,  on  Commencement 
Day,  was  a  feature  of  special  interest.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  80  much  applause  that  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  in  presenting  the  English  Prize 
Scholarship,  remarked  that  “Choctaw  must  be 
the  favorite  language  in  Salem.”  This  demon-  | 
stration  of  approval  showed  the  good  will  and 
syi^athy  of  the  many  friends  made  by  Mr.  j 


MeUnney  during  his  stay  of  five  years  at  the 
College.  His  standing  in  scholarship  hero  leads 
us  to  expect  that  he  will  succeed  well  in  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies  preparatory  to  entering  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry.  Now  only  twenty-three,  he 
has  the  promise  of  a  long  and  useful  life  among 
his  people  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Manchester,  Va., 
has  invited  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  Rev.  David 
McMeekin  of  Ballymena,  Ireland,  to  become  its 
pastor. 

Additions. — At  Mount  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  six¬ 
teen  have  professed  conversion  recently ;  and  at 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  there  have  been  fourteen  added  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  on  examination. 

Rev.  Thomas  Drew,  late  of  the  churches  of 
Roanoke  and  Chase  City,  is  expected  to  become 
associate  pastor  of  the  Grace-street  church,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

SuMMERTON,  S.  C.,  hos  a  newly  organized  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  twenty-one  members. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Notable  Wills.  —  The  Rev.  Thomas  Farrell 
(who  was  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  Waverly  Place,  New  York,)  in  his 
will  dated  Nov.  23,  1876,  which  was  filea  in  the 
Surrogate’s  office  July  25,  1880,  five  days  after  his 
death,  left  $5,000  in  eight  per  cent.  Alabama  bonds, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  church  for  the  colored  people  in  this  city. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  if  the  money 
was  not  used  for  this  purpose  within  three  years 
after  the  priest’s  death,  it  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  asylum  for  colored  children  in  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-third  street.  The  executors  of  the  will 
were  the  Rev.  Edward  McGlynn  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Burtsell  of  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  the  Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin  of 
New  Rochelle,  and  Mr.  Thomas  McCarthy  of  No. 
41  Morton  street.  Friday  last  the  three  years 
expired,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
erection  of  a  colored  Catholic  church.  In  a  few 
days  the  orphan  asylum  trustees  will  apply  to 
Surrogate  Rollins  for  an  order  directing  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  to  transfer  the  money  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Institution.  One  of  the  executors  said  that 
the  money  would  not  be  given  to  the  asylum  un¬ 
less  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  courts.  The  colored 
church  had  not  been  built,  it  was  stated,  because 
there  had  been  no  strong  demand  for  such  a 
church,  nor  had  others  offered  to  add  to  the  sum 
left  by  Father  Farrell.  In  his  old  church  there 
were  a  number  of  colored  worshippers,  and  the 
color  line  had  not  been  strictly  drawn.  To  this 
church  Father  Farrell  had  left  also  $5,000  for  the 
poor.  The  $5,000  in  Alabama  State  bonds,  now 
quoted  at  about  70,  would  by  no  means  build  the 
church.  The  bonds  were  deposited  by  Executor 
Thomas  McCarthy  in  a  safe  deposit  company’s 
vaults  down  town. 

The  will  of  Archbishop  Purcell  has  been  filed 
in  the  Probate  Court  at  Cincinnati.  It  was  made 
on  Feb.  12,  1880,  and  sets  forth :  “I  give,  devise, 
and  bequeath  unto  my  coadjutor,  William  Henry 
Elder,  all  property  and  estate  in  my  name  of  ev¬ 
ery  kind  and  nature,  wheresoever  situated,  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  my  debts.”  The 
will  contains  a  codicil  which  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  coadjutor  before  that  of 
the  Archbishop  or  of  his  becoming  incapacitated, 
the  property  devised  to  him  is  to  go  to  the  Right 
Rev.  William  McClark  of  Louisville,  the  Right 
Rev.  Augustus  M.  Toebb  of  Covington,  and  the 
Right  Rev.  Caspar  Borgen  of  Detroit,  to  have  and 
to  hold  for  conveyance  to  the  person  who  may 
thereafter  become  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  It 
was  Archbishop  Purcell’s  opinion  that  some  at 
least  of  the  church  property,  if  it  was  held  in 
trust,  was  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  enormous 
debts,  and  it  will  be  notlc^  that  the  will  covers 
only  such  property  as  it  is  finally  decided  is  not 
subject  for  the  payment  of  such  debts. 


THB  I4ATB  REV.  E.  H.  PRATT. 

BY  BEV.  H.  M.  DODD. 

Elizur  Hull  Pratt  was  bom  at' Durham,  Greene  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  August  10th,  1842.  His  parents  were  Edmund 
Pratt  and  Eunice  Hull.  His  ancestry  forms  a  godly; 
line,  and  his  father  was  an  esteemed  and  valuable  elder 
of  the  Church.  Beared  in  a  Puritan  community,  hik 
character  was  shaped  by  those  Influences  that. have 
bred  so  many  strong  men.  As  he  drew  near  to  man¬ 
hood  he  felt  the  sacred  flame  of  a  desire  for  a  liberal 
education,  which  he  firmly  resolved  to  obtain  at  any 
cost.  With  a  little  help  from  a  relative,  but  mostly  by 
his  own  exertions,  and  in  the  use  of  a  rigid  economy, 
calling  for  no  little  amount  of  moral  heroism,  he  carried 
himself  through  the  preparatory  studies  and  through 
college,  graduating  at  Williams  College  with  credit  In 
1867.  Having  in  his  senior  year  devoted  himself  to  the 
Gospel  ministry,  he  went  from  college  to  the  theological 
seminary  at  Auburn,  where  he  studied  two  years,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  city,  for  his  third  year,  graduating  in  1870. 

He  had  already  begun  to  exercise  himself  in  preach¬ 
ing.  The  Summer  vacation  of  1808  he  spent  with  the 
Hopewell  Church,  Ontario  county,  where  he  conquered 
the  people’s  hearts,  and  did  a  grand  work  reorganizing 
a  discouraged  church.  The  vacation  of  1869  he  spent 
at  Chaumont,  where  he  found  the  church  somewhat 
depressed,  and  gave  it  an  upward  impetus  which  it  has 
never  lost.  Many  Chaumont  people  still  cherish  a  warm 
interest  in  him.  He  left  the  seminary  with  impaired 
eyesight,  wjiich  compelled  him  to  a  few  months’  idle¬ 
ness,  after  which,  in  a  providential  manner,  a  door  was 
opened  for  him  at  Cape  Vincent.  He  began  labor  there 
Jan.  Ist,  1871,  and  continued  to  July,  1876.  This  was 
his  first  and  only  field.  His  entrance  upon  it  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  another,  to  him,  deeply  important 
event  He  was  married  January  4, 1871,  to  Mias  Kate 
E.  Carter,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Carter,  then  ot 
Evans  Mills,  but  now  of  Watertown^  Delicacy  forbids 
the  printing  of  the  language  ,  in  which  he  has  put  on 
record  “the  great  and  most  salutary  infiuence  exerted 
on  his  whole  life  ”  by  this  event.  One  by  one  the  years 
at  the  Cape  sped  by,  filled  up  with  a  work  well  and 
creditably  done.  Ho  was  distinguished  for  prudence 
and  fidelity  as  a  pastor.  'When  infidelity  marshalled 
its  forces  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  and  to 
disseminate  its  anti-Christian  doctrine,  they  discovered 
that  the  Christian  champion  vras  as  enterprising  as 
prudent,  and  not  so  easily  overthrown.  In  addition  to 
ministerial  work,  he  partially  edited  the  village  paper, 
set  on  foot  a  new  cemetery,  and  with  great  research 
prepared  an  admirable  local  history.  These  quiet  but 
happy  labors  terminated  in  1876  with  a  failure  of  health. 
Pneumonia  compelled  him  to  rest  and  seek  a  milder 
climate,  with  a  change  of  occupation. 

A  providential  reason  was  thus  afforded  him  for  turn¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  another  kind  ot  work,  for  which  he 
had  always  had  a  liking,  and  as  the  event  proved,  an 
adaptation,  viz :  newspaper  work.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that,  after  a  year  and  a  half.  In  January,  1878,  he  be¬ 
came  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Presbyterian 
(Baltimore)  Weekly.  New  life  was  imparted  to  the 
paper,  but  business  arrangements  being  unsatisfactory, 
he  in  less  than  a  year  became  assistant  editor  of  The 
New  York  Evangelist.  His  department  was  religious 
and  general  news,  though  he  furnished  occasional  edi¬ 
torials  of  an  excellent  quality.  How  well  his  work  was 
done,  few  can  appreciate  who  are  not  themselves  editors. 
He  had  now  found  his  niche,  and  was  happy  in  it 
Stimulated  both  by  fondness  for  his  work  and  hope  for 
advancement,  he  toiled  unremittingly.  His  health  gave 
way.  Consumption  fastened  on  his  impaired  lungs. 
Never  very  strong,  his  vitality  was  not  able  to  shake  off 
the  disease.  With  a  poignant  sorrow  he  relinguished 
his  desk  in  the  Autumn  ot  1882,  and  grappled  with 
death.  For  a  long  time  he  hoped  and  expected  to  win. 
When  at  length  he  saw  that  God’s  will  was  otherwise, 
ho  loyally,  calmly,  sweetly  submitted.  He  set  his  bouse 
in  order,  penned  a  valuable  and  interesting  autobiog¬ 
raphy  for  his  friends,  and  taming  his  face  to  the  wall, 
met  the  King  of  Terrors  without  a  (ear.  His  trust  in 
the  atoning  mercies  of  the  Saviour  was  absolute,  and 
his  assuranee  was  unquestioning.  He  spoke  of  his  de- 
partose  with  entire  serenity,  yes,  even  joyful  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Patiently  he  endured  his  ever-increasing  suffer¬ 
ings,  till  at  length  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  rest. 

He  fell  asleep  July  4, 1883,  aged  40  years,  10  months, 
and  24  days. 

“Asleep  in  Jesus  I  blessed  sleep  l 
From  which  none  ever  wake  to  weep : 

A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose. 

Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes." 

Any  estimate  of  his  character  that  this  pen  might 
give,  would  probably  be  deemed  too  partial.  Those 
who  knew  him  need  no  such  estimate.  To  others  it 
may  properly  be  said  that  his  piety  was  of  a  calm, 
rational  type.  Its  roots  are  found  in  the  early  religious 
oulture  of  a  very  pious  and  loving  mother,  who  on  Sab¬ 
bath  evenings  in  her  own  room,  would  bring  her  three 
little  boys  about  her  knee,  talk  'with  them  about  spirit¬ 
ual  things,  bear  them  say  five  questions  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  and  pray  with  them.  He  met  with  a  change  of 
heart  in  hia  seventeenth  year,  but  not  till  his  nineteenth 


y*sr,  July  6th,  1862,  did  he  venture  alone  on  the  solemn 
^tsp  of  a  public  profession. 

Socially  he  was  quiet,  affable,  and  winning.  Every¬ 
body,  without  exception,  liked  him.  His  quiet,  sedate 
“Sbner  had  underlying  it  a  large  vein  of  humor,  which 
^^Ss  ever  cropping  out.  In  the  college  and  seminary, 
the  “  boys  ’’  were  all  warm  friends  of  “  Pratt,”  and  none 
^11  hear  the  news  of  his  death  with  livelier  regtet  than 
they.  As  a  minister  he  commanded  universal  respect 
okd  esteem.  His  sermons,  though  not  delivered  so 
osergetically  as  some,  were  studious,  thoughtful,  well 
written.  His  people  were  fed.  In  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Lawrence,  by  which  he  was  ordained  in  May,  1871, 
hs  Was  a  useful  and  much  esteemed  member. 

During  his  service  on  The  Evangelist,  ho  resided 
fa  Brooklyn,  and  attended  Dr.  Scudder’s  ministry.  He 
proved  one  of  those  ministers  who  make  good  parish¬ 
ioners.  His  helpfulness  in  the  various  activities  of  the 
church  so  endeared  him  to  the  brethren  there,  that  they 
aisde  him  president  of  the  Church  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  at  his  departing  delicately  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  handsome  and  substantial  tokens  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  His  death  when  announced  in  their  prayer¬ 
meeting,  called  forth  warm  words  of  regret,  and  by  re¬ 
quest,  an  eloquent  letter  to  Mrs.  Pratt  by  Deacon  Stone. 
It  seems  all  too  soon  for  such  a  man  to  be  taken  away, 
but  Our  Heavenly  Father  knows  best.  So  we  will  still 
our  complaining  thoughts,  and  looking  upon  the  bed 
where  we  have  laid  bis  form  to  rest  in  beautiful  Brook- 
side— the  cemetery  of  'Watertown— we  will  only  say : 

“  Servant  o(  God  well  done, 

Beet  trom  thy  loved  employ, 

The  battle  (ought,  the  victory  won. 

Enter  thy  Master’s  loy." 

DR.  CHARLES  HARRIS. 

I  Want  a  little  space  in  The  Evangelist  for  two  of  its 
old  readers  who  are  now  sleeping  in  Greenwood.  Mrs. 
Eliza  T.  Harris  died  suddenly  in  London,  June  30th, 
1682.  I  was  in  the  bouse  where  she  died,  and  conduct¬ 
ed  the  funeral  services.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1883,  after 
a  painful  illness  of  several  months.  Dr.  Charles  Harris 
died.  The  circumstances  that  brought  us  together 
made  me  his  pastor,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1883, 1 
conducted  his  funeral  service.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  often  in  the  chamber  where  this  good  man  met  his 
fate,  and  to  come  to  know  him  well.  I  have  met  few 
men  of  such  pure  and  elevated  character,  and  have 
never  witnessed  a  more  trustful  and  deaireful  depar¬ 
ture  from  this  life.  Dr.  Harris  was  71  years  old  at  his 
death.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  with  J.  L.  Motley, 
and  studied  medicine;  but  having  a  competence  and 
literary  tastes,  he  never  practised  his  profession.  He 
was  originally  Unitarian  in  Church  relations,  but  at  a 
date  which  I  have  not  learned,  in  Dr.  Spear’s  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  comer  of  Clinton  and  Amity,  Brooklyn, 
(08  I  have  been  told,)  experienced  religion  (I  use  our 
Methodist  phrase),  and  entered  the  communion  to 
■which  his  wife  had  always  belonged.  The  perfect 
courtesy,  kindliness,  and  sweetness  of  his  manner  and 
spirit,  the  singular  serenity  and  power  of  bis  faith,  and 
the  breadth  of  his  understanding  and  culture,  made  a 
rarely  perfect  combination  of  the  life  ot  nature  and  the 
life  of  grace.  Mrs.  Harris,  who  was  I  believe  about  68 
years  old  at  her  death,  and  their  only  child,  a  daughter 
who  In  her  sixth  year  died  in  Brooklyn,  sleep  with  him 
in  Greenwood  under  a  modest  but  beautiful  monument 
of  bis  own  design.  My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Harris 
was  only  for  three  days,  as  Americans  meeting  in  a 
foreign  hotel;  but  my  impressions  that  she  was  a  fit 
mate  for  the  gracious  gentleman  at  her  side  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  friends  who  knew  her  (or  half  a  century. 
Her  death  took  the  charm  from  lite  for  the  faithful 
heart  of  her  husband.  Having  long  played  the  music 
of  life  in  duet,  he'could  not  play  it  alone;  and  it  is  not 
without  meaning,  I  think,  that  he  slowly  weakened  and 
died  of  that  malady  of  the  heart  which  had  suddenly 
wrested  his  wife  out  of  his  arms. 

If  these  old  readers  of  yours  had  not  been  so  beauti¬ 
fully  good  in  their  lives,  I  should  not  have  asked  your 
space  for  this  memorial  tribute.  If  the  world  were 
'  made  up  of  such  as  they,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would 
have  come.  D.  A.  Wheelbb, 

lately  Editor  of  The  Methodist. 


Y0UII6  LADIES’  INSTITUTE, 

For  %  Llmitad  ITnmber  of  Boardom. 

I8M,  AUBURN,  N.  T.  1883. 

The  transition  of  delicate  girls  from  the  Home  to  the 
Seminary  Is  hazardous.  Intelligent  pasents  asking  (or 
superior  educational  advantages  without  the  objecUonal 
features  of  boarding  school  life. 

The  dUtinguitkmg  ckaracleriitie*  of  Out  tntUtutitm  invite  the 
judgment  the  most  exacting  Patrone. 

Catalogues  stating  special  provision  for  health  and  re¬ 
creation  ot  Boarding  pupils,  sent  on  application  to 

MORTIMER  L.  BROWNE,  A.M.,  Principal. 

References  :  Professors  in  Auburn  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary;  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art.  Private 
Instmetion  for  backward  scholars.  $390.  Send  for  new 
catalogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


The  New 


Wellesley 


School 

At  Philadelphia, 

Established  last  year  in  the  iarge  Mansion, 
2827  Chestnut  St.,  Phiiadeiphia, 

Has  mot  with  such  success  as  to  require  an  additional 
building.  The  spirit  of  Wellesley  College  governs  the 
management. 

Pupils  are  fitted  tor  any  College. 

Applications  (or  Boarding  and  Day  Scholars  may  be  made 
to  either  of  the  undersigned,  who  will  furnish  Circulars  of 
Terms,  etc.  ' 

Term  begins  September  lOtta. 

EUZABETH  B.  ROOT,  Principal, 

3037  Chestnut  Street. 
Rev.  J.  RUSSELL  HILLER,  D.D., 

JOHN.  WAN  AMAKER, 

Of  the  Board  of  Advisers. 


Western  Reserve  Academy, 


HUDSON, 

OHIO. 


BeatHiots 


McCord— At  'Wassaio,  N.  Y.,  on  'Wednesday,  July  18, 
J883,  Marx,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  and  Catherine 
JleCord,  in  the  Alst  year  of  her  age.  A  heart  enriched 
Antoine  grace,  a  mind  gifted  with  rare  bestojyments, 
Having  a  frail  body  long  disciplifieil'by  trial,  will  be 
(Skiwed  by  tender  memories  in  other  hearts  not  a  few 
tiktt  have  been  helped  by  an  example  of  patient  submis¬ 
sion,  sweetest  temper,  and  of  triumphant  Christian 
fdth.  T.  F.  B. 


NotfetSs 


The  Beer  Rnestlon.— The  various  mooted  points  about 
the  value  of  Beer,  "Is  It  intoxicating”  ?  “Is  It  nutritious”  ? 
"  Does  It  give  sleep  ”  ?  etc.,  are  undergoing  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  meetings  of  the  City  Womai.'s  Christian  Teniper- 
anes  Union,  at  72  Bible  House,  at  3  o’clock  every  Monday 
afternoon.  Any  ladies  who  may  choose  to  come  In,  espe¬ 
cially  strangers  visiting  the  city,  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  hold  a  “  pro  re 
nata  ”  meeting  In  the  church  at  Kingston,  on  Tuesday,  July 
31st,  at  3  P.  M.  THEO.  F.  BURNHAM,  Moderator. 


Dttsfiuos  Notfce». 


^akik>* 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wbolesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
Miyta  cam.  BoxAL  Baking  Powder  Co..  106  Wall  8t.,  N.Y. 

SEASIDE  SANITARIUM, 

ASBTTRT  FAES,  XT.  J. 

A  delightful  resort  (or  health  or  pleasure.  Close  to  the 
beach.  Hot  and  cold  sea-water  and  other  baths  in  the 
nouse.  Pamphlets  with  full  particulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Open  permanently.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D. 

Wllbor’s  Compound  of  Pnre  Cod-Liver  Oil  and 

LIKE. — The  advantage  of  this  compound  over  the  plain  Oil, 
Is  that  the  nauseating  taste  ot  the  Oil  Is  removed,  and  the 
whole  rendered  palatable.  The  offensive  taste  of  the  Oil 
has  long  acted  as  a  great  objection  to  its  use ;  but  in  this 
form  the  trouble  Is  entirely  obviated.  A  hoet  of  oertlficatee 
might  he  given  here  to  testify  to  the  excellence  and  success 
of'Wilbor’e  Cod-Liver  Oil  cmd  Lime";  but  the  (act  that  It  Is 
prescribed  by  the  medical  (acuity  Is  sufficient.  For  sale 
by  A.  B.  WILBOB,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  by  all  druggists. 

mm  BROTHERS  &  60., 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bii.ls  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travei.lers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 

CoUN’rRIES. _ 

WONDER  BOOKS. 

NOT  Books  of  Mufle,  but  choice,  classic  literature,  at 

£  rices  so  low  os  to  make  the  old  time  book-buyers  'WON- 
IKR.  AboutfAPL  ••  million 

volumes  now  K.  w_Fkv  ready;  sent  any¬ 

where  tor  examination  before  payment,  on  evidence  of  good 
faith.  NOT  sold  by  dealers— prlcee  too  low.  68-pa,[e 
CntnloKne  free. 

JOHN  B.  ALDBN,  PnblUhsr, 

U  'Vesey  Strost,  New  Tork. 


Vassar  College, 

Complete  College  Courser  Ten  Proteesors,  Twenty-one 
Teachers;  Library,  15,000  volumes;  Observatory,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Museum.  Every  facility  (or  the  oomplete  Liberal 
Education  of  Women.  S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President 

EDUCATIONAL 

1883.  Tks  MRW  CALRNDAB  of  tke  1881. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

BeAutlfolly  mn.trsted.6i  pagea  SENT  FBER  to 
younelf  and  musical  frirnus.  Send  names  and  addresae. 
to  E.  TOURJEB.  Frsnkl'n  Sq  .  Boatnn.  Maas. 

The  Largeet  and  beet  mpoinieit  Mittie.  Literani  and 
Art School.and  HOMK/orgoungladiee.inthe  unrtd. 

Western  Female  Seminary, 

OXFORD,  Ohio.  mt.  Holxoke  Plan. 

The  29th  year  will  commence  Sept.  5, 1883.  Board,  Tuition, 
Fuel  and  Liglits,  $170  per  annum.  Send  (or  catalogue  to 
Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

FORT  EDWiBD  C0LLE6UTE  mSTITHTE. 

Bebnilt  26th  Year.  September  10th;  $200  to  $220  for  college 
preparatory,  buslnees  or  other  graduating  ooursea.  New 
brick  buildings,  warmed  with  steam ;  the  handsomeet  and 
best  appointed  boarding  seminary  for  ladlee  and  gentlemen 
in  the  State.  Thorough  close  Instructions;  free  lecture 
courses;  oratory,  music,  persistent  care  of  health,  man¬ 
ners  and  morals.  Twelve  teachers.  Address 

JOS.  B.  KINO,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  T. 

RfVERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  ^ 

nte  for  oay  College,  on  Government  Academy.  U.  B.  Officer 
detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  rifles ;  U.  8.  rifled  cannon.  Non-aspirants  for  College 
admittance  receive  full  preparation  for  buslnees  and  social 
relaHons.  Address  the  President. 

UnilfillTny  kE^aNART  for  youno  ladies. 

nUUDnlUH  Advantages  unsurpassed.  For  Record  or 
catalogue  addrees  A.  O.  BENEDICT,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

1883. 

Entrance  examinations  be^n  at  9  A  M.  June  18  and  Sept.  18. 
For  the  University  Reclster,  witb  full  statement  regard¬ 
ing  requirements  for  admission,  courses  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarship,  etc.,  and  for  special  in¬ 
formation,  apply  to 

Tke  PRESIDEIT  ef  CORSELL  UlIYEKSrrT,  itkio,  I.T. 


I  Admiration 

I  or  TBS 

I  WORLD. 

}Mrs.S.A.Allen’s 

■  WORLD'S 

HairRestoixr 


Under  the  direction  of  Western  Reserve  University  of 
Cleveland.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

NEWTON  B.  HOBART,  Principal. 

AUFMIA  SEMINARY,  for  both  sexes.  $339  per  year. 
AnlLllln  Unsurpassed  advantages.  For  circular,  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  ST.  JOHN,  Registrar,  Amenla,  N.  Y. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  of 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Haste  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  improvements.  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

MAEIETTA  COLLEGE, 

XAARIBTTA,  OSZO. 

Examination  for  entrance  Sept.  5.  Two  College  Courses 
of  four  years  each.  Promising  students  aided  by  scholar¬ 
ships  and  in  other  ways.  Special  provision  (or  clergymen’s 
sons.  Number  of  graduates  546.  Marietta  Academy  pre¬ 
pares  for  College  and  for  business.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  6. 

I.  W.  ANDREWS,  President. 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

WILL  begin  Its  49th  year  Sept.  6.  Fine  library,  labora¬ 
tory,  oteervatory  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  tor  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

THE  UNIYERSin  OF  WOOSTER. 

Classes  open  to  students  of  either  sex.  Nearly  500  students 
In  attendance.  Large  endowment  Collegiate  department 
fully  equipped.  Standard  of  study  ranks  with  the  first. 
Modern  Languages  thoroughly  taught.  Preparatory  de¬ 
partment  conducted  by  permanent  teachers.  Embraces 
all  primary  studies.  Religious  Infiuences  predominate. 
Musical  department  under  charge  of  Karl  Merz.  A  thor¬ 
ough  education  to  be  obtained  at  small  expense.  Students 
should  send  for  a  catalogue  before  going  elsewhere.  Fall 
term  opens  September  12th.  Addrees  the  President,  or 

JOHN  MCCLELLAN,  Treasurer,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

Of  WMteni  BEMrre  UniTenity,  CleyMmid,  Ohio. 

{\au>  westeu  fmm  college Vr  Hidson.) 

Now  In  full  operation  In  Cleveland  Location  beautiful 
and  healthful.  Resources  enlarged.  Faculty  full  and  able. 
Instruction  of  the  beet.  Principles  of  government  and 
moral  teaching  unchanged.  Expenses  low.  Preparatory 
Department  at  Hudson,  college  year  begins  Sept.  6, 1883. 
For  circular,  send  to 

CARROLL  CUTLER,  D.D.,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

nnnUJQ  collegiate  institute,  for  young 
uUUIV  0  ladies.  Advantages  unsurpassed. 

GEO.  W.  COOK,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Highland  military  academy,  lYorcester, 

Mass.,  fits  Boys  for  Business,  Scientific  Schools,  and 
College.  28th  year  begins  Sept.  11.  For  circular  apply  to 
C.  B.  METCALF,  A.M.,  Superintendent. 

Seymour  Smith  Institute,  A.  Mattice,’  a.  M.,  Prin¬ 
cipal.  Homelike,  select,  thorough.  Send  (or  circular. 

CHUECH  SCHOOL. 

MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

BOARDING  A  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES,  6  A  8  East  53d 
St.,  New  York,  between  5th  A  Madison  aves.  (Central  Park). 
Course  of  study  In  Collegiate  Department  thorough  and 
oomplete.  Special  students  admitted  to  all  classes.  Primary 
and  preparatory  classes  receive  careful  attention.  French 
the  language  of  the  school.  German,  Latin,  and  Greek 
taught.  Nineteenth  year  begins  Oct.  3, 1883. 

DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  12th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  MISSES. 

SING  8ING-ON-HUDSON. 

Tx>catlon  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  homelike.  Re¬ 
fined  Christian  Infiuences.  Thorough  Courses  in  English, 
German,  French,  and  La.  In.  First-class  instruction  In  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and  Painting. 
Natural  Sciences,  with  Lectures  and  Experiments,  by  Prof. 
Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  Terms  moderate.  Send  tor 
Catalogue.  Open  Sept.  18.  Rev.  C.  D.  BICE,  Principal. 


IS  PERFECTION  I 

PkUiiO  BoilBflRotrB—.  Mrs.  S. 
A.  Allen  has  justly  earned  this  title, 
and  thousands  are  this  day  rejoicing 
over  a  fine  head  of  hair  pr^oced  by 
her  unequaled  preparation  for  lestoe^ 
ing,  invigorating,  and  beautifying  tha 
'Hair.  Her  World’s  Hair  Restorer 
quickly  cleanses  the  scalp,  removing 
Dandruff  and  arrests  the  fall ;  the 
hair,  if  gray,  is  changed  to  its  natural 
color,  giving  it  the  same  vitality  and 
luxurious  quantity  as  in  youth. 

OOKPLIIEEHTAET.  “My 

hair  is  now  restored  to  its 
youthful  color ;  I  have  not 
a  gray  hair  left.  I  am  sat* 
ished  that  the  preparation 
is  not  a  dye,  but  acts  on 
the  secretions.  My  hair 
ceases  to  fall,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  to  me, 
who  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  bald.”  This  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who 
use  Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen’s 
World’s  Hair  Restorer. 

•  Om  Bottle  did  it.”  That  is  the  . 
expression  of  many  who  have  had 
their  gray  hair  restored  to  its  natural 
ec^T,  and  their  bald  spot  covered 
with  hair,  after  using  one  bottle  of 
Mrs.  S.  a.  Allen’s  world’s  Hair 
lUsTORBR.  It  is  not  a  dye. 


DR8.  STRONGS’  Remedial  Institute,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Open  all  the  year  tor  boarders  or  patients,  permanent  or 
transient.  Location  unsurpassed.  Ample  grounds  and 
piazzas.  Table  and  appointments  first-class.  Turkish, 
Russian  and  other  baths. 

R.  CAMPBELL, 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House), 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 

BEST  GOODS 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen's  Gold  and  Sllver-Monnted 

Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Lap-Robes,  Engiisb 
Riding  Saddies  and  Bridies,  Spurs, 

And  a  Complete  Assortment  of  all  the  Articles  used  In 
Gentlemen’s  Stables. 

WANTER  Religious  book,  the 

HuCn  10  VT  nn  I CU  greatest  success  ot  the  year.  Send 
(or  illustrated  circular  If  you  want  to  make  money. 

FOR8HEE  di  McMAKlN,  Clneinnatl,  Oklo. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

CHAKLIEE  INSTITUTE, 

— Establlsbed  1899—  ON  CENTRAL  PARK. 

108  West  99th  Street,  N.  Y.  CltF. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
AND  YOUNG  MEN  OF  7  to  20. 

Prepares  them  for  all  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools,  WeetPoint, 
Naval  Academy,  and  business.  JTrench,  German,  Spanish 
spoken  and  taught  thoroughly.  New  building  ereoM  pur¬ 
posely;  the  best  equipped  pxlvate  school.  .Nextschool  jw- 
wlll  begin  Sept.  18, 188S.  Prof.  EUR  CHARUER,  Dlreetor. 

MISS  £.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOB  YOUNG  lADIES,  HOBBIS’TOWN,  N.  J., 

Reopens  Sept.  19.  Enlarged  school-rooms  and  gymnasium. 
Large  and  attractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In 
every  department.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin, 
$460  per  annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal  until 
Sept.  1,  Cambridge,  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 

MAPL.EWOOD 

INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS.,  offers  superior  advantages.  Well 
known  for  Its  healthful  and  charming  location.  Address 
for  catalogue,  etc.,  IX) CIS  C.  STAN’TON. 

YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEIV  YORK.— For  par- 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Classical  and  home  iNS'nTCTE,  poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y.,  offers  to  Young  Ladles  excellent  advantages  for  a 
thorough,  refined  education.  Pleasant  rooms,  good  table, 
especial  care.  Terms  moderate. 

Miss  SABAH  y.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOOICBAI  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  opens  first  Thursday  of  September.  Thorough 
Instruction  by  three  Professors — Drs.  Burrowes,  Alexander, 
and  Scott.  Furnished  rooms.  All  tuition  free;  living  mod¬ 
erate.  Students  requiring  aid  cMSisted.  Address  any  ot 
the  Faculty.  W.  A.  SCOTT,  521  Poet  street, 

June  29, 1883.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kutgers  Female  College, 

Located  at  98  96  'West  99th  Street. 

Authorized  by  the  I^eglslature  to  confer  merited  degrees 
and  honors;  possesses  peculiar  advantages  In  every  de¬ 
partment;  In  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  in  Science, 
Music  and  Art;  for  the  proper  education  of  young  ladles, 
and  a  home  for  boarding  pupils.  Addrees  for  particulars, 
the  president,  8.  D.  BUBCHABD,  D.D., 

58  West  65th  street,  New  York. 

^EDGWICK  INSTITUTE,  Great  Barrington,  Maes. 

A  Select  Family  School.  The  School  year  commences 
September  13th.  Terms,  $600  per  year. 

jH.  J.  VAN-LHNNEP,  D.D. 
Principals,  |  j  Van-LENNEP,  A.B. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER.  32d  Year  opens  September  13th.  Buildings 
new.  Superior  appointments.  Civil  Ihiglneering.  Chem¬ 
ical,  Collegiate,  English  Courses.  Degrees  conferred. 

Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  Preeldent. 

LAKE  FOBEST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE.— Three  courses.  Training  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  under  professors  of  progressive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  minds.  Special  attention  to  training  forithe  min¬ 
istry.  Examine  for  yourself. 

ACADEMY. — Classical  and  English.  Offers  tbs  best 
training  (or  oolite  and  business. 

FERRY  HALL. — Seminary  for  ladlee  only.  Unsur¬ 
passed  In  solid  and  ornamental  branches. 

Year  begins  September  13, 1883.  Apply  to 

PRES.  GREGORY,  Lake  Forest,  HI. 

CANANDAIGUA  ACADEMY.  Established  1799. 

For  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Situation  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  and  healthfulnees.  Prepares  for  College  and  Bust- 
nese.  Opens  September  6tb,  1883.  For  Catalogue,  address 
Rev.  GEORGE  R.  SMITH,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

STEUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Beautifully  located  on  the  Ohio  river,  with  63  years’ 
successful  experience.  For  full  Information,  addrees 

Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Preeldent 

Oxford  ohio  female  college  opens  sept. 

19th.  Excellent  Music  and  Art  Departments.  Sp^lal 
advantages  In  French,  German,  anti  Elocution.  Address 
Rev.  L.  F.  WALKER,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

INGHAM  UNTVEBSITY  for  Young  Ladlee.  Advan¬ 
tages  tor  Art  and  Music  unsurpassed.  Send  for  a  cata¬ 
logue  to  E.  B.  WAMWOBTH,  Chancellor,  La  Boy,  N.  Y, 

CA'YUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
M.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  a.  FLINT.  PrlnclpoL 

PeeksklU  (N.  Y.)  Military  Aeodeasjr.  For  otreu- 
lan,  addrees  Oou  0.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

WELLS  GQLLE6E  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AUKOEA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art  Location  beauti¬ 
ful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  S^t  12,  1883.  Send  (or 
catalogue.  E.  S.  FBISBEE,  D.D.,  Preeldent 

CLINTON  (N.  Y.)  6RAMMAfl  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

Established  1813.  Location  ’healthiest  Prepares  (or  Ool- 
legs  and  Business.  Opens  Sept  6th.  For  full  Information, 
address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  BBBT,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


■■  COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  O.,  offers  both  senes 
||H|SFl|n  the  very  best  educational  advantages  st 
I IIIHI  llll  the  very  lowest  cost  Clsssee  In  all  Aood- 
VMUI  llll  emy  and  College  stadies.  Iiocation  health- 
fuL  No  saloon  lampoons.  Elective  studios.  Nearly  1,660 
students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January  3,  1883;  Spring 
term,  April  10;  Fall  term.  Sept  11.  For  fall  information, 
address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Seerstary. 

OBEBLIN  OONSEBTJFOBT  OF  MUSIC.— Under  Es  Ool- 
lege  management  FlrWqilaas  Instmetion  AA  |  s 
in  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ,  I  111  A  FI  in 
Stringed  Instrumenli,  bo.  Close  or  pid-  ||||lil  llll 
vagTlMeons os  lareferred.  For  oatalogue.  Vlllll  llll 
address  FioL  F.  B.  BIOB,  Dtreotor. 


■ —  r  g^iFa  tOrUUI,  wriMSM  :  FEl  /EEAM  Uimwi  kMbaw, 

AmmSSSUBSSSbLSSSSLhhSL^Um  I  knew  from  parenu  and  pnpfls  tne  value  of  your  Uainloa  of 
the  young.  Were  he  to  punue  his  studies  In  MM  ||  |T  A  D  V  *“7  longer  we  should  feed 

that  to  h^e  him  under  your  instruction  would  IWIIkl  I  Aim  Y  be  areal  bieeslagtobUn.”  Boys  of 
all  sges  fitted  for  Bust  Mass,  or  Cottnan.  Special  attention  to  the  common  IMOTITIITB 
^gilfib  Mudles.  Send  for  ctrcolan  with  (formation  and  r^effpptl,  Ifl9  I  I  I  V  I  Bs 


Db.  WAKRiifo’s  Boabdixo  SCHOOL.  B.  J.  Lossing,  the  bio. 
torlan,  writes :  ”  Fer  years  before  our  son  was  under  your  oarm 


Oberlln 
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ed  it — recently  refused  to  recognize  another  pr^ 
fessed  follower  of  Jesus  every  way  her  equal,  bje- 
cause  she  taught  a  class  of  colored  children  In'  a 
Northern  Sunday-school !  And  within  a  month,,  a 
Christian  lady  from  Massachusetts,  who  has  taugfit 
five  years  in  a  collie  South,  said  she  never  enter  (d 
a  church  where  white  people  worshipped,  in  which 
she  was  not  treated  with  contempt,  ladies  drawl, 
their  skirts  away  from  her,  turning  their  faces 
away,  and  even  turning  up  their  noses ;  and  th^g 
servant  of  Christ  goes  to  this  self-denying  weSrk 
with  the  same  spirit  of  consecration  that  leads 
her  sisters  to  foreign  lands. 

I  think  the  Gospel  should  be  made  "glorloui” 
by  those  who  honor  it  at  the  South,  by  showing  to 
those  whose  friends  fill  Rebel  graves  what  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Master  when  He  pronounced  a  woe 
for  evil  and  a  blessing  for  good.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  cannot  see  how  one  could  help  mark  and  d<tc. 
orate  those  graves  without  having  the  soldiers 
friends  feel  he  was  now  in  sympathy  with  their 
cause,  no  matter  on  which  side  he  fought. 

It  was  recently  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Marquis  Lafayette,  and  as  I  laid  ruy 
flowers  to  make  beautiful  that  grave,  do  you  thl  nk 
those  who  stood  by,  although  they  knew  not  caj 
language,  had  any  doubt  as  to  my  motives  ?  Could 
1  have  done  the  same  thing  at  the  tomb  of  George 
III.,  without  having  the  same  bystanders  (had  they 
seen  it)  impute  to  me  the  same  motives  ? 

In  the  city  of  that  “  Front  Porch  ”  are  Rebel 
sympathizers  enough  to-day  to  care  for  all  thfjir 
Rebel  graves,  and  the  work  of  this  generation 
should  be  left  to  them,  and  to  all  coming  gene:^ 
tions,  until  they  can  meet  and  treat  with  respect 
those  who  are  striving  to  carry  out  our  blesrfed 
Saviour’s  command  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  worl  j,*’ 
&c.,  even  if  that  command  takes  a  brother  to  one 
of  another  color  in  the  South  as  his  teacher. 

A  Ministbb’s 

Iowa,  July  16, 1B83. 


THS  STUX,  TRKMBlfDUOa  HiaHT. 

Tlia  still,  tremendous  night  takes  her  lone  stand 
Hl|di  on  the  olrole  of  the  world.  Ho  star 
Looks  from  those  gulfs  of  sullen  cloud  afar; 
Darkness  and  sllenoe  over  all  the  land 
And  both  how  deep  and  dreadful  I  One  sad  bird. 
Ill-omened  bird,  as  If  he  were  alone 
In  all  the  world,  pleroes  with  doleful  moan 
The  solid  dark ;  no  other  sound  is  heard. 

t 

But  through  the  tingling  stlenee  on  my  ear 
Creep  many  Toiees,  not  of  men  or  time 
Or  winds  or  seas,  but  of  that  shadowy  dime 
Whither  all  things  that  help  or  bind  ns  here 
Descend,  home  downward  by  the  mighty  Tears ; 

The  smiles  of  absent  faces  light  my  room, 

Kyes  that  hare  long  been  dust  the  heavy  gloom 
Put  back;  the  friend  that  perished  reappears. 

When  falls  the  sun  forth  breaks  a  better  light; 

The  day  departs,  heaven’s  lilies  bend  to  me; 

I  touch  the  frontters  of  Btemlty 

With  hands  that  dip  into  the  awful  nlgfit. 

In  darkness  the  Invisible  World  draws  nigh ; 

When  shadows  deepen  round  me,  Ood,  the  dead 
Approach ;  I  feel  a  breath ;  I  bear  a  tread 
Of  feet  unseen.  Light  garments  rustle  by. 

O  this  strange  leaning  towards  infinitude  I 
Dread  kinship  with  eternity)  Ho  rest 
Hath  time  for  that  mysterious,  lonely  guest 
The  Soul,  which  finds  in  all  earth's  round  no  food 
To  quench  Its  divine  hunger,  but  like  one 
XxUed  and  friendless,  roves  from  shore  to  shore 
In  pain  and  broken-hearted,  evermore 
Seeking  a  home  and  peace  but  finding  none. 

T.  HKKrSTEAD. 


When  vacations  become  a  necessity  to  the 
pastor,  as  I  admit  they  often  do,  then  how  can 
we  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  disadvantages, 
the  pain  and  anxiety  and  disappointment  and 
longing  which  must  arise  from  a  pastor’s  ab¬ 
sence  ?  I  presume  others  have  thought  of  it  a 
thousand  times  as  I  have,  and  asked  this  same 
question. 

Brethren,  is  it  not  possible  to  remedy  this  in 
very  great  measure,  at  least,  by  arranging  ex¬ 
changes,  as  some  already  do,  for  the  four  or  six 
weeks  usually  taken  as  a  vacation.  Suppose 
Brother  C.  of  Indiana  takes  the  pulpit  of  Bro¬ 
ther  D.  of  Massachusetts,  and  so  of  Maine  and 
Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Missouri,  New  York 
and  California;  and  t5  Tacilitate  the  matter, 
what  say  you  to  a  Bureau  of  Exchange,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  correspon¬ 
dence  and  arrange  the  exchanges,  so  as  best  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  case,  and  each  pastor 
benefited  thereby  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  for 
the  benefit  to  support  the  Bureau.  Is  this  uto¬ 
pian  ?  If  so,  will  some  brother  suggest  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  ?  But  let  us  in  some  way,  for  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  help  of  humanity,  keep  the 
churches  open  all  the  year.  — ^  Blahk. 


shawls  from  the  two  ladies  who  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  ran  upstairs  with  them.  Then 
she  came  down,  and  took  the  travelling-bags, 
one  after  the  other. 

‘Heigh  ho,  heigh  ho!  little  Miss  Ambition,’ 
said  a  portly  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  just 
deposited  his  heavy  valise  on  the  hall  oil-cloth, 
‘  you  better  not  try  to  lift  that  heavy  thing ; 
I’ll  carry  it  myself.’ 

Emily  looked  up  into  the  gentleman’s  face, 
and  it  was  so  full  of  kindliness  and  good-nature 
that  she  knew  she  had  one  friend,  at  least, 
among  the  city  boarders.  Still,  she  thought 
she  ought  to  carry  up  the  valise ;  she  could  at 
least  try,  for  Miss  Lucretia  was  standing  there, 
and  she  might  think  not  to  take  it  was  shirk¬ 
ing,  and  to  shirk  anything,  in  Miss  Lucretia’s 
opinion,  was  an  unpardonable  fault.  So  Emily 
lifted  the  valise,  and  got  it  up  one  stair ;  but 
the  gentleman  took  it  from  her  hand,  and  said 
‘  The  little  maiden  may  show  me  where  to  put 
it,  if  she  has  a  mind  to,  after  I  get  it  upstairs.’ 
So  Emily  ran  up,  and  had  the  west  room  door 
open  before  the  gentleman  had  got  through 
puffing  and  blowing  coming  up  the  long  fiight 
of  stairs. 

Emily  soon  found  out  that  this  gentleman’s 
name  was  Mr.  Huntington,  and  that  he  was  a 
bachelor.  It  seemed  so  strange  that  such  a 
kind  man  should  be  a  bachelor,  the  little  girl 
thought,  he  was  so  very  good  to  children. 

After  the  city  boarders  had  finished  their 
dinner,  and  Emily  had  done  up  the  dishes,  she 
went  out  into  the  garden  to  pick  some  fiowers 
for  the  tea-table.  Mr.  Huntington  was  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  garden  paths,  stopping  every 
few  minutes  to  smell  of  the  pinks  and  the  ro¬ 
ses.  ‘These  make  me  think  of  my  mother’s 
garden  and  the  time  when  I  was  a  little  boy,’ 
he  said.  ‘  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  I’ll 
help  you  pick  them.’  After  the  flowers  were 
picked,  he  handed  a  pajier  to  Emily.  ‘  Here, 
child,’  said  ho,  ‘are  some  interesting  stories 
for  you  to  read  when  you  get  time.’ 

Now  Emily  knew  that  Miss  Lucretia  thought 
time  spent  in  reading  was  lost  time ;  but  the 
temptation  was  great.  It  was  very  seldom  she 
had  a  paper  to  read  with  stories  in  it,  so  she 
went  into  the  barn  and  crept  up  into  the  hay¬ 
mow,  and  finished  one  story  before  she  heard 
Miss  Lucretia  caliing  ‘  Em-i-ly !  Em-i-ly !  ’ 

The  story  was  about  some  little  children— 
poor,  sick  children  that  the  “  Fresh  Air  Fund  ” 
had  taken  out  of  the  city  for  a  fortnight’s  stay 
in  the  country.  It  told  how  they  enjoyed  the 
chickens,  the  pigs,  and  the  new  fresh  milk- 
yes,  and  everything  there.  It  told,  too,  about 
three  good  little  girls  who  gave-  some  money 
they  earned,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  of 
these  poor  children  into  the  country.  Little 
Emily  thought  about  it  all  the  time  when  she 
was  about  her  work,  and  wished  there  was 
some  way  she  could  earn  money  to  help  these 
poor  children  get  an  opportunity  to  sjiend  a 
fortnight  in  the  country. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Lucretia  called  Em¬ 
ily  up  at  five  o’clock,  so  she  could  pick  the 
currants  before  breakfast.  Miss  Lucretia  said 
she  must  make  her  jeliy  that  day,  and  she  was 
afraid  she  wouldn’t  have  half  enough  currants, 
either ;  the  bushes  hadn’t  borne  as  well  as  they 
usually  did.  Emily  was  up  and  about  the  cur¬ 
rants,  picking,  at  a  quarter  past  five  o’clock. 
The  kitten  Roly  had  followed  her  into  the 
garden,  and  sat  down  by  her  while  she  was 
picking.  It  was  Emily’s  habit  to  talk  to  the 
^animals  just  as  she  would  to  girls  of  her  own 
lage:  there  were  so  many  times  when  her 
fieart  was  running  over  full,  and  she  wanted 
^mething  to  tell  it  to. 

[  ‘Now  Roly,’ said  the  little  girl, 


They  walked  along,  talking  about  the  pretty 
scenes  around  their  pathway,  until  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ington  asked  ‘  Did  you  find  anything  interest¬ 
ing  in  that  paper  I  gave  you  ?  ’ 

‘  O,  yes  sir,’  replied  Emily,  ‘there  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  story  in  it  about  some  children  who  earned 
money  to  bring  i>oor,  sick  children  out  into  the 
country  for  awhile  in  the  Summer.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  it  all  day,  and  wishing  I  could 
earn  some  money  to  send  for  that  fund,  too.’ 

‘  It  is  rather  strange,  but  I’ve  been  thinking 
over  that  subject,  too,  to-day.  I  never  became 
interested  in  that  charity  before— at  least,  I 
never  gave  it  much  of  my  attention,’  said  Mr. 
Huntington.  ‘  You  and  I  might  pick  on  shares 
for  that  giving.’ 

‘  Pick  on  shares !  ’  exclaimed  the  little  girl, 
‘  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  sir.’ 

‘  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  a  botanist,  and  I  am 
here  to  gather  specimens  in  your  woods  for  our 
museum.  I  can’t  do  it  alone,  and  I  wish  you 
would  help  me  gather  them.’ 

‘  I  am  afraid  Miss  Lucretia  couldn’t  spare 
me,  now  the  city  boarders  are  here,  sir,’  said 
the  child,  in  a  disappointed  tone  of  voice. 

‘I’ll  arrange  that  with  Miss  Lucretia,’  he 
said. 

The  happiest  time  in  Emily’s  life  was  when 
she  was  out  with  Mr.  Huntington,  two  hours 
every  afternoon,  after  her  work  was  done.  She 
became  quite  an  adept  at  gathering  botanical 
specimens,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
Mr.  Huntington  handed  her  a  new  flve-dollar 
bill,  she  could  hardly  express  her  thankful¬ 
ness,  and  burst  into  tears,  as  she  took  it  into 
her  hand.  She  handed  it  immediately  back  to 
the  gentleman,  and  said  ‘  Please,  sir,  send  it 
in  the  first  mail,  so  there  will  be  time  for  it  to 
help  some  children  get  away  while  the  weather 
is  so  hot  and  sultry.’ 

The  next  week  the  New  York  jmper  publish¬ 
ed  a  list  of  contributors  to  the  “Fresh  Air 
Fund,’’  and  among  the  names  was  that  of  Em¬ 
ily  Crafts,  $5.  Under  Emily’s  name  was  that 
of  W.  C.  Huntington,  |500. 

‘  If  that  poor  little  girl’s  share  was  five  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  giving,  mine  is  certainly  five  hun¬ 
dred,’  thought  Mr.  Huntington  when  he  wrote 
the  check  to  send  away  in  the  mail. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Huntington  did 
not  forget  his  little  girl-friend  when  he  went 
back  to  the  city.  All  Winter  he  sent  her  little 
remembrances,  and  books  and  impers.  He 
also  wrote  her  three  or  four  encouraging  let¬ 
ters,  which  Emily  thought  so  much  of  that  she 
used  to  put  them  under  her  pillow,  to  read  over 
in  the  early  morning  when  she  awoke. 

Miss  Lucretia,  too,  took  more  interest  in 
Emily  after  she  found  that  the  rich  scientist 
had  enjoyed  her  companionship  so  well.  Her 
ways  were  a  great  deal  pleasanter,  her  voice 
was  softer,  and  her  words  more  kindly,  after 
the  city  boarders  went  away,  and  she  and  the 
little  girl  were  left  alone  again. 


which  is  better  able  to  stand  water  than  any 
ever  made  by  man.  And  they  often  finish  up 
the  whole  by  putting  a  broad  piece,  longer  than 
all  the  rest,  overhead,  to  shade  the  doorway, 
so  that  no  one  shall  see  them  work.  Some  of 
these  funny  grubs  break  off  bits  of  the  stems 
of  rushes,  which,  you  know,  grow  in  the  water, 
and  weave  them  iuto  a  sort  of  round  ball. 
Then  they  hang  them  together  on  the  stem  of 
some  other  water  plant,  making  a  little  cell  in 
the  middle  to  live  in.  Some  use  tiny  shells 
even,  with  snails  and  other  animals  alive  in 
them.  They  keep  these  poor  little  things  just 
as  if  they  were  prison,  and  drag  them  all 
about  with  them. — Our  Little  Ones. 


LITTLE  HANDS. 

They  all  belonged  to  the  primary  class,  and 
they  all  wanted  to  help  at  the  coming  Sabbath- 
school  concert. 

‘  Dear  me !  ’  said  the  teacher,  ‘  they  are  such 
little  dots,  I  don’t  know  what  I  can  have  them 
do !  But  yet  I  want  them  to  learn  early  to 
speak  for  Jesus.  I  must  try  to  think.’ 

So  she  thought,  and  the  result  was  that  on  a 
sunny  Sabbath  afternoon  the  eight  little  dots 
stood  up  in  the  church,  in  the  space  between 
the  seats  and  the  pulpit,  and  recited  the  sweet¬ 
est  verses.  Mamie  was  first,  and  her  voice  was 
sweet  and  clear  as  she  said 

O  what  can  tittle  hands,  little  hands  do, , 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven  ? 

As  she  spoke  she  held  up  her  chubby  little 


“CLEMENT”  ON  IOWA  PROHIBITION. 

Decer  Evangelist:  The  strictures  on  Prohibi¬ 
tion  ij)f  Iowa  by  “  Clement  ”  in  your  last  week’s 
issue,  are  hardly  in  keeping  with  his  kind  and 
genial  disposition,  as  generally  understood. 
To  the  statement  in  the  Republican  platform, 
“we  plant  ourselves  on  the  side  of  our  own 
people  in  their  contest  against  the  saloons,” 
he  objects  that  “  there  are  some  thousands  of 
homes  in  Iowa  which  are  not  against  the  sa¬ 
loons,  but  for  them,  and  against  the  prohibi¬ 
tionists.”  If  in  a  State  of  nearly  2,000,000  of 
people,  you  take  the  homes  of  that  portion  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  30,000  majority  of  voters  for 
Prohibition ;  if  you  add  to  this  vast  number,  of 
families  where  the  man  only  drinks,  and  the 
wife  and  children  are  made  wretched  through/ 
his  drinking  and  the  saloon,  and  add  still  the 
large  number  of  families  where  the  man  votes 
against  Prohibition,  as  a  member  of  a  political 
party,  while  his  family  are  all  in  eager  desire 
that  the  saloon  shall  be  done  away :  if  you  put 
all  these  homes  together  for  Prohibition,  is  it 
strained  or  an  assumption  in  us,  to  speak  of 
the  contest  as  between  the  homes  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  saloons  ?  And  in  a  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  sense,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  contest 
between  all  homes  and  the  saloon— a  contest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  home  and  in  the  nature  of 
things?  When  we  of  the  Prohibition  party 
speak  of  contest,  it  is  not  merelj^jf  the  commit¬ 
ted  combatants,  but  it  is  of  the  vjery  happiness 
and  iieace  of  all  homes,  the  drinkers  and  the 
anti-prohibitionists,  as  well  as  our  own,  as  the 
Christian’s  position  is  on  the  side  of  “that  cre¬ 
ation  which  groaneth  under  bondage  until 
now,”  although  jnuch  of  it  is  in  actual  rebel¬ 
lion  against  God.  And  when  our  platform 
speaks  of  “  our  homes,”  it  is  in  this  sense :  the 
homes,  all  of  them,  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Iowa! 

Clement  is  entirely  in  error  in  inferring  from 
the  platform,  as  quoted  by  him,  that  the  pro¬ 
hibitionists  of  Iowa  consider  the  amendment, 
as  set  aside  by  the  Court,  still  valid  and  bind¬ 
ing.  They  hold  no  such  thing!  A  large  num¬ 
ber  hold,  with  Senator  Wilson,  that  the  Court 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  a  purely  political  issue, 
and  this  was  argued  in  the  second  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Court.  It  was  its  own  judge,  and  it 
decided  for  itself.  The  decision  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  holds  on  all  good  citizens.  But  what  we 
mean  in  the  platform  by  “the  establishment 
and  enforonent  of  the  principle,”  ie  stedutory 


hands  and  looked  at  them  thoughtfully. 

Mabel,  the  seventh  girl  in  the  row,  bent  for¬ 
ward  and  gave  her  a  bit  of  an  answer : 

The  little  hands  some  work  may  try. 

That  may  some  simple  want  supply. 

Then  wee  Alice,  the  smallest  in  the  class,  but 
a  very  clear-voic^  maiden,  said 
Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest,  brave,  and  true, 

Moment  by  moment  the  long  day  through. 

Then  did  Mamie  fold  her  small  hands  and 
raise  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  say  slowly 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Anna  was  the  next  to  speak,  and  she  had  a 
good  word : 

Jesus  said  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might.” 

And  Carrie  said  sweetly 
Little  deeds  oi  kindness  to  a  wandering  soul. 
Blessed  by  God  may  lead  him  back  to  Jesus’  fold. 

Belle,  the  sixth  little  girl,  held  up  her  hands 
and  said 

These  two  little  hands  must  be  ready  to  labor 
For  Jesus  all  my  days. 

And  now  all  the  little  girls  who  had  spoken 
clasped  tl^eir  hands  and  looked  up  and  said 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Ida  had  a  wonderful  promise  ready  : 

"  He  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and 
stronger.” 

And  Kate  added : 

“  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and 
will  hold  thine  hand  and  will  help  thee.” 

Then  the  eight  little  girls  folded  their  hands 
and  bowed  their  heads,  and  said  in  concert 
Take  my  hands  and  let  them  move 
At  the  impulse  of  Thy  love. 

Now  just  at  their  sides,  fastened  by  ribbons, 
were  little  squares  of  bright  color^  paste¬ 
board.  As  they  finished  reciting  this  prayer, 
they  raised  their  bright  boards,  forming  an 
arch  over  their  heads,  and  on  each  square  was 
a  word,  so  that  the'  whole  read 

His  Bahneb  oveb  me  is  Love. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  all  decided  that  the 
little  girls  from  the  primary  class  had  helped 
along  the  Sabbath-school  concert  very  nicely. — 
Pansy. 

THE  STAHDABD. 

Be  good,  my  dear,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever. 

One  grand,  sweet  song. 

— Charlea  Kingsley. 


TACATIONS. 

Editor  of  nie  Hew  York  Evangelist : 

I  suppose  I  am  an  old  fogy,  at  least  certain 
ones  of  the  baser  sort  call  me  so,  and  even  of 
the  saints  not  a  few  tell  me  I  am  behind  the 
age,  touching  a  matter  of  pressing  interest  just 
now,  viz :  the  prospective  closing  of  our  church¬ 
es  f<H:  two,  four,  or  six  weeks  of  the  heated 
term. 

Now  if  every  soul  in  my  parish  could  go  to  the 
seaside  or  the  lakeside  or  the  mountains,  I 
would  ask  the  Session  to  lock  the  church  to¬ 
night,  and  we  would  all  be  off  together  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  away  up  north  in  God’s  “  forest  prime¬ 
val  ”  we  would  worship  next  Sabbath  with  a 
great  joy  in  our  hearts,  while  we  looked 
“through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God’’  and 
were  thankful ;  but — ^and  that  little  word  rings 
in  a  fact  or  two  which  disturbs  me. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  score  of  good  people 
that  there  will  be  nobody  here  through  July 
and  August,  but  I  have  been  canvassing  the 
matter  a  little,  and  I  find  that  not  less  than 
one-half  my  ordinary  congregation  miust  stay 
in  the  city  aU  Summer.  Put  it  at  the  lowest 
figure,  and  say  one-fourth  of  them  will  be  here, 
and  call  them  in  round  numbers  one]hundred 
souls. 

They  are  among  the  poor  who  cannot  afford 
time  or  money  for  a  vacation,  or  here  and  there 
a  lonely  sufferer  among  them  cannot  go  be¬ 
cause  G^  has  laid  His  hand  upon  him  and  bid¬ 
den  him  stay. 

Of  this  one  hundred  the  majority  are  always 
at  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  are  among  the 
most  attentive  listeners ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
sermon  goes  home  with  them  and  heljis  them 
to  bear  poverty  and  cheers  them  at  their  toil, 
and  the  frequent  “  God  bless  you,  sir ;  that  ser¬ 
mon  of  Sunday  morning  did  me  a  world  of 
good,”  is  worth  more  to  the  pastor  than  all 
possible  vacation  joys. 

In  a  word  I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  the 
people  who  appreciate  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord’s  house  most  thoroughly,  those  to  whom 
the  Gospel  is  really  most  helpful,  are  here  oil 
Bummer. 

The  thoughts  suggested  in  this  line  lay  their 
hand  on  my  arm  as  I  am  about  to  turn  the  key 
-4b  theibhuMh4oor  tor  the  season;  they  haunt 
me  as  I  say  good-bye,  and  I  come  home  to  lie 
awake  a  good  while,  and  the  result  is  I  can  get 
no  rest  until  I  mentally  resolve  that  I’ll  un¬ 
lock  that  door  again  in  the  morning  and  an¬ 
nounce  in  the  evening  paper  “  Service  at  Blank 
Church  as  usual,  next  Sabbath  ” ;  then  I  go  to 
sleep,  and  somehow  I  wake  in  the  morning 
more  refreshed  than  usual  of  a  Monday,  and  I 
thank  God  for  “  tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,” 
and  go  down  town  to  carry  out  my  resolution. 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  blamed  a  little  by  my 
many  friends  who  take  the  train  north  this 
morning,  and  they’ll  very  likely  repeat  the 
words  “  old  fogy,”  but  I  can’t  help  it.  I  don’t 
like  this  closing  up  our  churches  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  what  is  of  a  good  deal  more  imiKir- 
tanoe,  I  don’t  believe  God  likes  it. 

And  then  again.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  young  people  habitually  in  my  congregation 
in  the  evening,  from  the  so-called  laboring 
classes,  and  they  seem  attentive  to  the  Gospel. 
If  I  only  knew  they  would  all  be  here  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  that  they  will  retain  their  interest 
in  Church  through  all  these  weeks,  I  could  be 
etisier  about  them ;  but  I  can’t  help  thinking 
of  the  possibilities,  and  indeed  strong  probabU- 
ities,  which  push  themselves  very  uncomforta¬ 
bly  to^the  front,  and  then  a  bit  of  Thomas 
Nast’s  preaching  in  Harper’s  a  few  years  ago 
comes  back  to  me.  It  vras  after  this  sort :  “  In 
the  background  a  church ;  on  the  door  a  notice 
to  this  effect :  ‘  Church  closed.  Pastor  gone  on 
vacation.’  In  the  foreground  on  the  steps  of 
the  porch  sat  his  satanic  majesty,  in  the  act  of 
making  a  significant  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
the  notice  aforesaid,  and  remarking  ‘  I  wonder 
if  they  think  I  take  a  vacation  ?  ’  ” 

It  was  amazingly  suggestive  that  picture,  and 
it  has  stuck  to  my  oonscience  like  a  burr,  and  it 
sticks  there  still.  I  don’t  want  the  devil  to  do 
aU  the  preaching  for  four  or  six  weeks,  if  I  can 
help  it. 

His  places  of  assembly  will  be  open  night 
and  day,  ail  Bummer,  and  by  these  weeks  of 
monopoly  he  will  have  gotten  hold  of  some  of 
those  young  people,  and  I  shall  never  see  them 
again.  No.  I  must  keep  the  church  doors 
wide  open,  if  my  good  brethren  will  let  me, 
and  if  one  soul  shouid  be  gathered  into  the 
kingdom  this  Summer,  I  can  gladly  forego  the 
vacation. 

But  in  connection  with  the  pastor’s  jvacation 
there  come  to  me  a  thought  or  two  more. 
There  is  that  young  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  Interested  of  late.  I  am  afraid  his 
serious  impressions  will  wear  away,  or  possibly 
he  noay  suddenly  sicken  and  die  while  I  am 
away  fishing.  I  can’t  help  thinking  how  I 
should  feel,  if  when  I  got  home  his  poor  heart¬ 
broken  mother  should  meet  me,  and  with  my 
hand  pressed  in  both  of  hers,  in  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  grief  she  should  say  through  her 
teus  “O  Mr.  Blank,  how  my  poor  boy  wanted 
to  see  you  before  he  died.”  And  then  there  is 
good  old  Mrs.  A.,  confined  to  her  room  these 
long  months.  How  glad  she  always  seems  to 
see  her  pastor,  and  how  sadly  she  will  miss  the 
occasional  visit,  and  how  her  pastor  will  miss 
those  visits  too,  for  the  good  mother  is  not  the 
only  one  blessed  by  them.  And  again  scarlet 
fever  is  reaping  its  awful  harvest,  and  there  is 
crape  on  many  a  door.  Baby  is  taken  sudden- 


etiaikten  at 


TWO  W0BD6. 

BY  SUSAN  COOLIDOE. 

Away  they  sped — the  words ; 

One,  like  a  winged  seed, 

Lit  on  a  soul  that  gave  it  room. 

And  straight  begun  to  bud  and  bloom 
In  lovely  word  and  deed. 

The  other  careless  word. 

Borne  on  an  evil  air. 

Found  a  rich  soli,  and  ripened  fast 
Its  rank  and  poisonous  growths,  and  cast 
Fresh  seeds  to  work  elsewhere. 

The  speakers  of  the  words 
Passed  by,  and  marked,  one  day. 

The  fragrant  blossoms,'  dewy  wet. 

The  baneful  flowers  thickly  set 
In  clustering  array. 

And  neither  knew  his  word ; 

One  smiled,  and  one  did  sigh. 

How  strange  and  sad,”  one  said,  “  It  is 
People  should  do  such  thing  as  this ! 

I’m  glad  it  was  not  I.” 

And  “What  a  wondrous  word 
To  reach  so  far,  so  high  !  ” 

The  other  said.  “  What  joy ’twould  be 
To  send  out  words  so  helpfully ! 

I  wish  that  it  were  I.” 


A  LOGICAL  CONCLUSION. 

BY  BESSIE  CHANDLEB. 

Grace  tosses  back  her  bonnie  hair. 

Soft  and  flne  as  a  skein  of  silk. 

And  her  blue  eyes  darken  dreamily 
Over  her  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 

What  is  she  meditating  upon — 

This  earnest  thinker,  not  yet  seven.? 

She  ponders  awhile,  then  slowly  asks — 

“  Mamma,  is  there  milk  In  heaven  ?  ” 

O,  wise  mamma  who  sees  at  once 
That  should  she  answer  “  No,” 

Her  little  brown-haired  questioner 
Would  have  no  wish  to  go ! 

So  she  waits  a  minute,  hal!-doubtfully. 

And  then,  with  a  loving  caress. 

And  thinking  of  “  milk  and  honey”  texts, 

She  fearlessly  answers  “T^.” 

'  — 6mLtsg’plie&  - — 

With  a  cheerful  little  clatter. 

As  if  her  mind  were  now  at  rest. 

On  a  very  important  matter. 

But  her  next  remark  is  one  of  those 
Surprising,  unlooked-for  things ! 

For  she  asks  in  simple  childish  faith, 

“  Then,  mamma,  do  the  cows  have  wings  ?” 

_  —Good  Cheer. 

BEING  A  BOT. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  to  be  is  a 
boy ;  it  requires  no  experience,  though  it  needs 
some  practice  tabe  a  good  one.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  position  is  that  it  does  not  last  long 
enough.  It  is  soon  over.  J ust  as  you  get  used 
to  being  a  boy,  you  have  to  be  something  else, 
with  a  good  deal  more  work  to  do,  and  not 
half  so  much  fun.  And  yet  every  boy  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  a  man,  and  is  very  uneasy  with  the 
restrictions  that  are  put  upon  him  as  a  boy. 

There  are  so  many  bright  spots  in  the  life  of  a 
farm  boy  that  I  sometimes  think  I  should  like 
to  live  the  life  over  again.  I  should  almost  be 
willing  to  be  a  girl  if  it  were  not  for  the  chores. 
There  is  a  great  comfort  to  a  boy  in  the  amount 
of  work  he  can  get  rid  of  doing.  It  is  some¬ 
times  astonishing  how  slow  he  can  go  on  an  er¬ 
rand.  Perhaps  he  couldn’t  explain  himself 
why  when  he  is  sent  to  the  neighbor’s  after 
yeast,  he  stops  to  stone  the  frogs.  He  is  not 
exactly  cruel,  but  he  wants  to  see  if  he  can  hit 
’em.  It  is  a  curious  fact  about  boys  that  two 
will  be  a  great  deal  slower  in  doing  anything 
than  one.  Boys  have  a  great  power  of  helping 
each  other  do  nothing. 

But  say  what  you  will  about  the  general  use¬ 
fulness  of  boys,  a  farm  without  a  boy  would 
very  soon  come  to  grief.  He  is  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  to  do  all  the 
errands,  go  to  the  store,  the  post-office,  and  to 
carry  all  sorts  of  messages.  He  would  like  to 
have  as  many  legs  as  a  wheel  has  spokes,  and 
rotate  about  in  the  same  way.  This  he  some¬ 
times  tries  to  do,  and  people  who  have  seen 
him  “turning  cart  wheels”  along  the  side  of 
the  road,  have  supposed  he  was  amusing  him¬ 
self  and  idling  his  time.  He  was  only  tr^ng  to 
invent  a  new  mode  of  locomotion,  so  that  he 
could  economize  his  legs,  and  do  his  errands 
with  greater  dispatch.  Leap-frog  is  one  of  his 
methods  of  getting  over  the  ground  quickly. 
He  has  a  natural  genius  for  combining  pleas¬ 
ure  with  business. — Charles  Dudley  "Wamer. 


she  stood  in  the  kitchen  doorway.  ‘"Wnat 
keeps  you  so  long?  Do  hurry  up;  the'oity 
boarders  are  coming  this  morning,  and  they’ll 
catch  us  at  sixes  and  sevens,  if  you  don’t  mcui^ 
around  faster.’  ) 

A  little  girl’s  face,  hidden  from  sight  by  4 
green-checkered  sun-bonnet,  appeared  at  thei 
barn  window  at  that  moment,  and  a  ohilcUr 
voice  replied  ‘  I’m  coming.  Miss  Luorfiljjjy||^ 
quick  as  I  can ;  the  calf  hasn’t  drank  uiffrif 
the  milk  yet,  and  I’m  afraid  to  leave  the  p|dl, 
for  fear  she  will  kick  it  over  and  spill  her 
breakfast.’  ' 

‘  I  have  no  doubt  you’ve  been  a-tantalirfng 
her,  and  that’s  the  reason  she  hasn’t  finished 
the  milk,’  replied  Miss  Lucretia,  as  she  saw 
Emily  coming  in  from  the  barn  with  the  ^p- 
ty  pail  in  her  hand. 

‘O  no,  ma’am,’  replied  the  child,  ‘I  hurried 
as  fast  as  I  could.’ 

‘  'Well,  here  are  the  oats,  and  run  quick  and 
put  them  in  the  horse’s  manger,  and  give  this 
swill  to  the  pigs,  and  this  mess  to  the  cow,  and 
then  come  in  and  fetch  in  your  wood  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  be  spry  for  once  in  your  life !  ’ 

Emily  hurried  as  fast  as  she  could,  but  she 
did  wish  Miss  Lucretia  wouldn’t  tell  her  to  do 
so  many  things  at  once.  They  looked  like  a 
mountain  to  her,  all  told  in  a  heap ;  but  one 
thing  told  at  a  time  would  have  seemed  so 
much  easier,  and  then,  too,  worst  of  all,  she 
was  afraid  she  might  forget  something,  and 
she  knew  from  experience  that  Miss  Lucretia 
would  give  her  such  a  scolding  if  she  did  for¬ 
get,  and  little  Emily  was  one  of  those  children 
to  whom  cross,  fault-finding  words  were  as  so 
many  blows. 

Emily  came  to  Miss  Lucretia  from  “The 
Sheltering  Arms,”  an  institution  for  homeless 
children.  At  “  The  Sheltering  Arms  ”  she  had 
been  very  happy.  There  were  a  great  many 
children  there,  and  the  matron  was  very  kind. 
She  was  a  round,  full-faced  Englishwoman, 
with  such  fat,  warm,  strong  arms— so  little  Em¬ 
ily  thought  when  she  took  her  in  those  arms 
one  day,  and  gave  her  a  squeeze  and  a  kiss. 

The  matron  at  “  The  Sheltering  Arms  ”  was 
always  smiling,  and  it  was  a  great  change  for 
this  little  girl  when  she  came  to  Miss  Lucretia’s 
to  live.  Miss  Lucretia’s  arms  were  long  and 
thin,  and  her  face  always  wore  a  stern  expres¬ 
sion.  Her  ways  were  not  “  ways  of  pleasant¬ 
ness,”  and  her  paths  were  not  those  of  peace. 
Miss  Lucretia  had  fallen  into  fretful  and  fault¬ 
finding  ways,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
she  could  not  get  any  help  to  stay  with  her, 
either  for  indoor  or  outside  work. 

She  had  a  very  pretty  home  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  only  a  small  allowance  to  keep  it  up 
with,  so  she  took  city  boarders  in  the  Summer. 
The  committee  of  ladies  of  “  The  Sheltering 
Arms  ”  thought  it  would  be  a  good  place  for 
Emily,  and  Miss  Lucretia  did  all  that  she 
promised  to  do  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothes 
and  schooling  for  the  homeless  child.  But 
she  knew  nothing  of  child  nature,  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  children.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  this,  little  Emily,  in  the  main,  was  hap¬ 
py.  She  loved  the  country,  the  birds  and  the 
flowers,  the  chickens,  the  horse  and  the  cow, 
and  the  old  maltese  cat,  so  much  that  they 
were  companions  to  her,  and  she  used  to  talk 
with  them  as  if  they  were  human  beings.  In 
the  "Winter  she  went  to  school,  and  enjoyed  the 
sliding  and  skating  and  the  companionship  of 
the  group  of  children  who  went  to  the  village 
school. 

Miss  Lucretia  and  Emily  had  everything  in 
perfect  order,  out  of  doors  and  in  the  house, 
when  the  train  came  in,  and  had  put  on  their 
clean  calico  dresses  and  spotless  white  aprons, 
ready  to  receive  the  city  boarders. 

Emily  never  asked  any  questions  as  to  who 
was  coming,  but  she  knew  that  Miss  Lucretia 
never  took  any  children  to  board,  so  she  was 
sure  there  would  be  no  companions  for  her. 

Boon  the  carriage  that  conveyed  passengers 
from  the  depot  to  their  places  of  destination, 
stopped  at  Miss  Lucretia’s  door.  ‘  Be  ready  to 
run  out  and  help  them  bring  in  their  shawls 
and  traveling-bags,’  said  Miss  Lucretia  to 
Emily,  ‘  and  look  out  for  every  opportunRy  to 
wait  on  them  while  they  are  here.’ 

Emily  ran  out  and  took  t^e  parasols  and 


MOTHER. 

A  touching  incident  occurred  not  long  ago  at 
the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  English  ^hool 
of  Sciences  and  Art  at  Keighley. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  gave  the  prizes. 
To  the  pupils  and  most  of  the  large  audience 
the.Bi^^  qccupi^  tlm  pl^ge  of  father  to  his 
children  :  not  only  'f everenc^" 'aS' “a  TSarrtft 


I  wish  you 

^Tlld  help  mettrhik  of  a  way  that  I  can  earn 
some  money,  all  myself,  for  those  poor  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  city.’  Roly  held  up  her  little  mal¬ 
tese  face,  and  gave  a  little  mew.  ‘  You  know 
what  I  say,  don’t  you.  Roly  ?  You  would  help 
me  if  you  could,  but  you  are  only  a  little  kit¬ 
ten  ;  but  I’ll  tell  you.  Roly,  I’ve  thought  of  a 
plan  myself.  Miss  Lucretia  says  she  hasn’t 
got  near  currants  enough  for  her  jelly,  and  she 
always  wants  to  make  spice  currants,  too,  for 
her  city  boarders  to  eat  with  their  meat  in  the 
Summer.  I  wonder  if  she  would  let  me  pick 
currants  on  shares  at  Mrs.  Hyde’s  ?— she  has 
got  lots  of  them  this  year.  The  bushes  are  so 
full  you  can’t  see  hardly  any  leaves  on  them. 
But  then.  Roly,  there  is  this  thing  about  it  that 
my  time  is  all  Miss  Lucretia’s,  you  know.  She 
gives  me  my* board  and  clothes  and  my  school¬ 
ing,  and  of  course  I  must  give  her  my  time  and 
work.  If  I  did  pick  on  shares  the  shares 
would  be  Mrs.  Hyde’s  and  Miss  Lucretia’s. 
She  might  give  me  a  quarter  of  them,  any  way, 
and  I  could  send  them  on  the  cars  to  the  city 
and  sell  them,  just  as  Mr.  Brown  does  his  eggs 
and  his  chickens.  Then  I’d  take  that  money 
and  send  it  to  the  city  to  bring  out  some  poor 
children.  I  believe  I’ll  ask  Miss  Lucretia, 
Roly.’ 

"When  Emily  got  her  pail  full  of  currants, 
she  went  into  the  house  to  help  about  the 
breakfast. 

‘You  wont  have  many  currants  this  year. 
Miss  Lucretia,’  said  Emily. 

‘  No,  not  one-half  enough,’  replied  the  lady. 

‘  I  was  thinking  perhaps  I  could  pick  some 
on  shares  at  Mrs.  Hyde’s,’  said  Emily. 

‘  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  propose  to  have 
you  do,’  said  Miss  Lucretia;  ‘I  settled  that 
with  Mrs.  Hyde  last  night.’ 

‘  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  let  me  have 
part  of  them,  too,  if  I  picked  on  shares,’  Emily 
ventured  to  say. 

‘You  part  of  them!  What  on  earth  would 
you  want  them  for  ?  ’ 

‘  I  thought — I  thought  I  would  send  them  to 
the  city  and  sell  them,’  said  Emily. 

‘Sell  them !  ’  exclaimed  Miss  Lucretia,  ‘don’t 
I  give  you  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear  ?  What¬ 
ever  else  do  you  want  to  have  ?  Ungrateful 
and  unthankful  work,  taking  other  iieople’s 
children  to  bring  up.  I  always  said  I’d  never 
do  it,  but  here  I  am  into  the  very  business  I 
always  was  set  against.’ 

When  Miss  Lucretia  got  going  she  never 
knew  when  to  stop,  and  her  tongue  ran  fast 
and  loud ;  but  she  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of 
hearing  of  her  city  boarders,  for  Miss  Lucretia 
was  always  very  ladylike  and  pleasant  to  them. 

When  Emily  waited  on  the  table  at  breakfast¬ 
time,  Mr.  Huntington  looked  at  her  very  kind¬ 
ly,  and  said  ‘  What  a  nice  little  waitress  you 
are  this  morning.’ 

Mr.  Huntington  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
little.Emlly’s  heart,  for  he  had  arisen  early  to 
get  the  invigorating  morning  air— “the  iron 
tonic,”  as  he  called  it— and  was  sitting  in  the 
garden,  hidden  from  Emily  by  the  thick  bush¬ 
es,  and  he  had  heard  every  word  that  the  little 
girl  said  to  her  maltese  kitten,  and  he  had 
heard  every  word  Miss  Lucretia  said  to  Emily. 

That  evening,  when  Emily  sat  under  the  ma¬ 
ple  tree  finishing  a  sheet  Miss  Lucretia  was  in 
a  hurry  for,  Mr.  Huntington  came  up  and  said : 

“A  fair  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree, 

Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see ; 

Then  smoothed  her  work,  and  folded  it  right. 

And  said  ‘Dear  work,  good-night,  good-night.’  ” 

Emily  was  just  putting  in  the  last  stitches  of 
the  long  seam  in  the  sheet. 

‘  Have  you  finished  your  work  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Yes  sir,’  replied  the  child. 

‘  Well,  come  then  and  take  a  little  walk  with 
me,’  he  said. 

Emily  laid  her  little  tired,  lonely  hand  into 
the  large,  ivarm  hand  of  the  new-found  friend. 


children 

God,  but  as  a  liberal,  practical  thinker,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  opinion  in  England  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  which  influence  the  elevation  of  humanity. 

Surrounded  by  the  boys  and  their  parents, 
the  good  Bishop  suddenly  was  led  to  speak  of 
his  own  mother,  and  told  the  story  of  how  she, 
“  not  a  clever  managing  woman,”  had  been  left 
a  widow  with  seven  children— how  her  great 
love  and  trust  in  God  had  helped  her  to  live, 
sacrificing  not  only  luxury,  but  ccimfort,  to 
make  a  home,  bare  of  ail  but  the  most  iheagre 
necessaries,  bright  and  happy  as  that  home 
Beautiful,  whose  chambers  were  called  Peace, 
and  from  which  could  be  seen  the  hills  of  heav¬ 
en.  Most  of  her  children  through  her  efforts 
have  risen  to  positions  where  they  could  help 
to  make  the  world  wiser  and  better. 

“  She  is  now,”  said  the  Bishop,  with  broken 
voice,  “in  my  home,  paralyzed — speechless 
and  helpless :  and  when  I  looked  at  her  sweet 
face  this  morning,  I  thanked  God,  who  had  giv¬ 
en  her  to  me.  I  owe  to  her  all  that  I  am.” — 
Golden  Days.  _ 

An  old  negro  woman  praying  for  a  certain 
slanderer,  said  ‘  O  Lord,  won’t  you  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  door  of  his  mouth  off,  and 
when  you  put  it  on  again  just  hang  it  on  the 
gospel  hinges  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
men  ?’ 


ORIGIN  OF  LYTE‘8  HTMN  “ABIDE  WITH  ME.” 

About  forty  years  ago  Wilson,  in  his  “  Noctes 
Ambrosiauae,”  said :  “  Have  you  seen  a  little 
volume  entitled  ‘  Tales  in  "Yerse,’  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Lyte,  which  seems  to  have  reached  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition?  Now  that  is  the  right  kind  of 
religious  poetry.”  And  the  Christian  world  has 
unanimously  agreed  that  Wilson  was  right. 
No  finer  religious  poetry  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world,  or  poetry  that  was  more  uplifting 
in  its  every  line,  than  that  of  the  obscure  coun¬ 
try  rector — obscure  while  living,  but  famous 
since  bis  death.  He  was  born  of  gentle  blood  at 
Kelso  in  J uue,  1793,  but  owing  to  narrow  means 
was  compelled  to  stru^le  bard  for  his  educa¬ 
tion.  He  graduated  from  his  studies  with 
honor,  however,  but  settled  down  into  a 
“  dreary  Irish  curacy,”  where  he  toUed  until 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign.  He  finally 
settled  at  Biixham,  where  he  toiled  for  twenty 
years  under  many  a  cloud  of  pastoral  difficulty 
and  discouragement  While  here  he  wrote  the 
beautiful  hymn  which  is  known  by  all  Chris¬ 
tians  of  whatever  denomination.  It  contains 
eight  verses.  The  first  line  will  recall  the 
whole : 

“Abide  with  me;  fast  falls  the  eventide.” 

This  hymn  was  the  last  poetic  utterance  of 
Lyte,  written  as  the  shadows  of  the  dark  valley 
were  closing  his  labors  on  earth.  Though  he 
was,  as  he  says,  scarcely  “  able  to  crawl,”  he 
made  one  more  attempt  to  preach  and  admin¬ 
ister  the  Holy  Communion.  “  O  brethren  !  ” 
said  he,  “  I  can  speak  feelingly,  experimentally 
on  this  point ;  and  I  stand  before  you  seasona¬ 
bly  to-day,  as  alive  from  the  dead,  if  I  may 
hope  to  impress  it  upon  you,  and  induce  you  to 
prepare  for  that  solemn  hour  which  must  come 
to  all— by  a  timely  acquaintance  with,  appre¬ 
ciation  of,  and  a  dependence  on  the  death  of 
Christ”  Many  tearful  eyes  witnessed  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  sacred  elements,  as  given  out 
by  one  who  was  already  standing  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave.  Having  given,  with  his  dring 
breath,  a  last  adieu  to  his  surrounding  flock,  he 
retired  to  his  chamber,  fully  aware  of  his  near 
approach  to  the  end  of  time.  As  the  evening 
of  the  sad  day  gathered  its  darkness  he  hand¬ 
ed  to  a  near  and  dear  relative  this  immortal 
hymn,  with  music  accompanying,  which  he  had 
prepared : 

“Abide  with  me;  fast  falls  the  eventide; 

The  darkness  deepens ;  Lord,  with  me  abide ; 
When  other  helpers  fail  and  comforts  flee, 

Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

“  Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life’s  little  day ; 

Earth’s  Joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away. 
Change  and  decay  on  oil  around  I  see, 

O  thou  who  ohangest  not,  abide  with  me.” 

The  Master  did  abide  with  him  the  few  more 
days  he  spent  on  earth.  His  end  is  described 
as  that  of  “  the  happy  Christian  poet,  singing 
while  strength  lasted  ”  ;  and  while  entering  the 
dark  valley,  pointing  upwards  with  smiling 
countenance,  he  whispered  “  Peace,  Joy !  ” 


THE  CANOE  OF  THE  WATER  MOTH. 

The  gnat  builds  his  egg  boat.  The  water 
moth,  another  little  creature,  puts  together  a 
real  canoe.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing,  made  of 
bits  of  straw  and  reeds  all  matted  together. 
It  is  just  the  shape  of  the  caterpillar  that  lives 
in  it  The  insect  breathes  with  gills  just  like  a 
fish,  and  yet  cannot  swim. 

So  he  fastens  this  straw  and  grass  together, 
winding  them  all  around  with  his  own  silk. 
The  body  of  the  caterpillar  is  soft  and  delicate, 
you  know,  and  might  get  hurt  if  it  was  left  ex¬ 
posed.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  covers  it  so 
carefully,  all  but  his  head. 

This  funny  sort  of  canoe  is  open  at  both  ends. 
It  is  so  fixed  that  when  the  grub  is  tired  of 
sailing  he  can  sink  down  upon  the  sand. 
Reaching  out  of  the  upper  end  are  his  six  little 
feet,  with  which  he  drags  his  small  boat  after 
him  whenever  he  wants  to  get  his  dinner  or 
put  up  for  the  night  After  several  days  he 
not  only  creeps  out  of  this  strange  house,  but 
out  of  his  skin,  at  the  same  time  taking  on 
moth  wings. 

Many  people  call  these  queer  creatures  “  lad- 
dis  worms.”  If  you  hunt  for  them  with  your 
ycung  eyes,  you  can  find  these  little  nests  of 
stone  and  gravel  and  leaves,  made  by  the 
grubs,  though  they  are  very  small.  They  seem 
to  have  great  taste  in  fixing  them.  You  should 
see  the  houses  they  make  of  fresh  leaves,  cu¬ 
riously  put  together.  They  hang  from  their 
shoulders  like  so  many  wings.  'They  are  even 
more  like  a  bud  just  ready  to  open. 

These  pretty  cases  of  leaves  re-glued  togeth¬ 
er,  leaving  an  opening  at  its  top  just  large 
enough  for  the  little  creatures  to  put  out  th^ 
head  and  shoulders  when  they  want  to  look 
about  for  food ;  others  of  the  same  species  cut 
pieoes  of  reed  or  wood  into  lengths  or  stripe. 


“THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY.*’ 

Dear  Evangelist:  “Some  Questions  about  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray  ”  in  your  last  Issue,  have  awak¬ 
ened  thoughts  that  are  not  as  pleasant  as  I  could 
wish ;  and  if  you  think  best,  you  can  print  them, 
from  one  of  your  readers  who  has  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  South  from  experience. 

I  have  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  that  “Front 
Porch  ” — Rebels  they  were  in  war-time,  and  Reb¬ 
els  they  are  still.  'Visiting  them  a  few  years  since, 
before  our  National  Government  had  provided  for 
the  care  of  the  graves  of  its  noble  dead,  I  found 
quite  the  reverse  true  of  the  state  of  thii&gs  which 
your  author  now  sees.  Rebel  friends  oared  for 
the  graves  of  their  own  soldiers ;  while  those  of 
the  mea  who  so  nobly  helped  preserve  our.  liber¬ 
ties,  were  uncared  for,  and  even  leorse — were  tram¬ 
pled  upon  in  spite  and  anger. 

I  have  met  very  many,  and  correspond  with 
some,  who  sympathiimd  with  Rebellion  in  its 
time;  and  I  do  not  now  recall  one  who  has-not 
the  same  bitter  spirit  to-day  toward  the  North, 
that  they  had  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  any 
such  sympathy  as  is  proposed  to  honor  their  dead, 
would  have  no  tendency  to  allay  it.  One  or  two 
instances  will  show  what  I  mean :  A  young  lady 
educated  at  the  North,  where  nothing  was  said  to 
make  “treason  odious,"  while 'the  Gospel  was 
made  glorious— and  she  professed  to  have  receiv¬ 


ly  out  of  that  weeping  household,  and  they 
want  their  pastor  as  they  never  wanted  him  be- 
fMW,  and  he  is  away  out  of  reach.  I  need  say 
no  more,  but  my  heart  fills  as  I  think  in  this 
Hna ;  and  pardon  my  weakness,  brethren,  but  I 
ean*t  take  any  comfort  at  the  lakeside,  while 
the  sick  and  the  poor  and  the  unsaved  ones  are 
oompelled  to  stay  at  home,  and  all  the  possi- 
biUtiee  of  the  Summer  ^g  over  them. 

But  I  must  get  away  Iotw  change,  says  some 
hard-working  brother,  or  I  shall  break  down— 
and  he  oupAf  to  get  away  without  doubt;  and 
IhisloiBga  me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  press. 


'o  on  with 
[  of  cement, 


and  join  them  together  as  they 
their  work.  'They  use  a  certain  kl 
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KABMEB^S  DEPARTMENT. 

aiSSU  H0B8E8. 

The  most  desirable  points  in  saddle  horses 
are  what  are  known  as  saddle  gaits,  the  most 
useful,  and  therefore  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  walk. 

The  gaits,  although  common  to  all  horses,  are 
what  are  Imown  as  saddle  gaits,  in  the  most 
important  oi  which  there  is  as  wide  a  range  of 
ezoellenoe  as  at  the  faster  gaits  of  trotting  and 
runniag.  The  average  rate  of  speed  at  which 
horses  walk  in  harness  or  Under  the  saddle  is 
probably  no  more  than  three  miles  an  hour, 
while  a  really  good  walker  can  cover  five,  and 
in  rare  cases  six  miles  under  the  saddle,  i^ing 
the  easiest  gait  on  both  borse  and  rider,  such 
horses  will  make  wonderful  journeys  without 
distress.  What  is  known  as  the  fox  trot  is  also 
a  veiy  desirable  gait,  and  is  easily  taught  to 
most  horses  by  urging  them  slightly  beyond  a 
walk,  and  when  they  strike  the  right  gait  hold 
them  to  it ;  it  is  a  trifle  faster  th^  Sie  walk, 
and  a  near  approach  to  the  single  foot. 

Nearly  all  s^dle-horses  will  take  a  few  steps 
to  this  gait  when  changing  from  a  walk  to  a 
trot,  but  will  not  keep  it  unless  trained  to  it 
The  speed  differs  from  four  to  seven  or  eight 
mUes  per  hour.  Horses  will  learn  to  like  the 
gait,  and  it  is  an  easy  one  for  the  rider,  and 
next  to  the  walk  the  best  long-distance  gait. 
Single  footing  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  fox 
tro^  and  is  an  exact  intermediate  between  the 
walk  and  the  trot,  each  foot  appearing  to  move 
in  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please  manner,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  is  an  exceptionally  easy  gait  for 
the  rider,  and  that  an  average  single  footer  will 
cover  nine  or  ten  miles  per  hour,  it  is  worthy 
of  cultivation.  The  rack  and  pace  are  nearly 
alike,  the  only  difference  being  ^at  in  the  form¬ 
er  the  hind  foot  reaches  the  ground  a  tiifle  in 
advance  of  the  fore  foot  on  the  same  side,  while 
at  the  latter  gait  the  feet  on  each  side  move  ex¬ 
actly  together — a  purely  lateral  motion.  Either 
the  rack  or  the  pace  is  much  more  desirable 
than  the  trot  under  the  saddle,  and  the  pace 
is  at  least  as  fast,  if  not  a  faster  guit  than  the 
trot.  In  addition  to  possessing  all  of  the  above 
saddle  gaits  the  model  saddle  horse  should  be 
level-beaded,  courageous,  and  kind,  and  should 
be  active,  an  easy  mover  at  any  gait,  have  a 
sensitive  mouth,  respond  readily  to  the  touch 
on  the  bridle  rein,  be  sure-footed,  able,  and 
willing  to  trot,  gallop,  or  run,  as  required,  and 
above  all  sound  upon  his  legs  and  perfect  in 
wind. 

JULY  H0IE8. 

Busy  hands  will  be  needed  in  the  garden  this 
month.  Besides  keeping  down  the  weeds,  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  for  the  growing  crops,  gathering 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  keeping  all  tidy,  there 
can  yet  be  done  some  planting  and  propagat¬ 
ing.  At  intervals  of  ten  days  sweet  corn  for 
successive  use  can  be  planted,  small  plats  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  have  that  delicious  vegetable 
fresh  and  tender  until  late  in  the  season.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  for  pickling  can  be  planted  on  ground 
cleared  of  early  crops  of  peas.  Early  varieties 
of  potatoes  can  be  put  hi  and  matured.  All 
available  ground  can  be  sowed  with  turnips,  a 
crop  that  can  always  be  disposed  of  if  well 
grown.  The  land  for  this  purpose  should  be  in 
fine  tilth  and  rich  ;  the  quicker  a  turnip  can  be 
grown,  the  crisper  and  sweeter  it  is.  Sow  in  drills, 
and  cultivate  with  hand  or  horse-cultivator. 
Strawberry  plants  wanted  for  new  beds  should 
be  layered  into  small  pots  sunk  in  the  ground 
and  filled  with  a  light  rich  soil ;  in  this  way 
good  plants  can  be  secured  even  if  a  drought 
should  prevail,  which,  however,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  this  season.  But  better  plants  in 
any  case  can  be  thus  raised  and  more  safely 
tnmsplanted.  By  a  little  care  in  shading,  seeds 
of  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  perennials  can 
now  be  sowed,  and  a  goo<l  start  be  given  to  the 
plahts  for  next  Sprig’s  planting.  Cuttings  of 
^many  kinds  of  biding  and  house  plaflts,  and 
of  flowering  shrubs,  can  be  made  and  root^  in 
open  ground. — ^Vick’s  Magazine. 

8XALL  fSDUS. 

The  gooseberry  and  currant  do  well  in  par¬ 
tial  slu^e.  If  you  would  have  the  gooseberry 
in  neat  perfection,  get  a  lot  of  old  brushwood 
and  cover  the  rows  closely,  so  that  the  plants 
will  have  to  push  through,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  growth  and  healthfulness  of 
the  bushes.  The  decaying  wood  also  furnishes 
an  excellent  manure  for  them.  The  finest  cur¬ 
rants  ever  grown  can  be  bad  by  mulching  with 
old  chestnut  burrs,  or  even  sawdust  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  grapevine  thrives  amaz¬ 
ingly  when  it  gets  into  an  asparagus  bed. 
These  are  generally  elevated,  and  are  thus 
dry,  while  the  rich  soil  necessary  for  asparagus 
is  also  good  for  grapes. 

A  successful  English  gardener  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience  with  the  gooseberry :  “  It 

E refers  a  loose  holding  soil,  which  readily  im- 
ibes  but  does  not  retain  much  moisture.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  should  be 
transplanted  early  in  Autumn,  the  trees  being 
rang^  in  lines.  The  trees  should  be  formed 
with  single  stems  a  foot  high,  and  the  suckers, 
if  any  spring  up  from  the  roots,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed.  The  groimd  on  which  the  bush¬ 
es  stand  should  be  forked  over  once  a  year,  but 
only  slightly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 
Manure  should  be  applied  either  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  or  in  a  liquid  form.  Powdered  white  helle¬ 
bore  is  the  only  certain  remedy  for  the  cater¬ 
pillars  which  attack  the  plant.” 


UBDra  THE  WnrOYALLS. 

The  following  from  The  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  contains  a  useful  hint  for  those  growing 
apples  on  a  large  scale :  “A  friend  of  ours  in 
Indiana  has  extensive  orchards,  which  he  man¬ 
ages  for  profit.  One  of  his  minor  savings  is  his 
use  of  the  windfalls,  and  this  in  the  course  of 
the  year  amounts  to  an  important  item.  Every 
few  days  after  the  fruit  is  large  enough  to  be 
blown  off,  they  are  gathered.  Instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  these  directly  to  the  pigs,  they  are  ground 
in  a  hand  cider-mill,  the  juice  pressed  out,  and 
the  resulting  pomace  then  goes  in  the  pig-pen. 
The  juice  or  cider  goes  to  the  vinegar-house, 
where  while  it  does  not  make  as  good  vin^ar 
as  the  cider  from  ripe  apples,  it  produces  a 
much  better  article  than  is  usually  sold,  and 
may  be  mixed  with  other  vinegar  to  advantage. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  applies  business 
judgment  to  tbe  management  of  his  orchards, 
and  disposes  of  their  products  as  seems  most 
-rofltable.  If  it  is  a  year  in  which  apples  (and 
e  cultivates  his  orchards  and  always  has  fruit) 
ring  satisfactory  prices,  he  barrels  his  fruit 
id  sends  it  to  market.  If  the  returns  show 
at  the  fruit  is  worth  more  to  him  at  home, 
e  apples  are  at  once  converted  into  cider  and 
e  cider  into  vinegar.  Having  ascertained 
at  as  a  rule  he  can  get  more  for  the  product 
bis  orchards  in  the  form  of  vin^ar,  he  has  a 
egar-house  arranged  with  every  appliance 
for  vinegar  making.  Experience  has 
ht  him  that  in  most  ^ears  vinegar  is  the 
t  profitable  form  in  which  to  market  even 
'd  apples.  But  then  he  has  established  a 
on  for  his  brand  upon  both  apple  and 
barrels.” 


SAjroSLIOHS. 

ng  Farmer”  in  the  Boston  Journal 
I  have  had  about  as  much  satisfaction 
past  two  years  from  a  small  patch  of 
ns  sown  in  my  garden,  as  from  any 
t.  I  sow  them  in  June  in  drills  about 
es  apart,  and  thin  to  three  inches  in 
In  the  Fall  give  a  top  dressing  of 
ure,  or  put  on  phosphate  early  in 
,  and  then  they  just  grow.  Man 
er  a  bite  of  green  stuff  in  the  Spring 
y  as  a  horse  does,  and  if  be  can  step 
dig  a  halt-bushel  of  dandelion  greens 
minutes,  he  will  like  it  better  than  run- 
ovmr  town,  in  roadside  and  pasture,  for 
And  the  housekeeper  will  like  the  noble, 
ved  variety  from  the  garden  much 
the  wild  ones.  One  ounce  of  seed 
for  a  large  patch  in  the  garden, 
Mnnll  patch  will  give  you  a  hnlf- 
as  oH^  as  you  want  them.  Do 
to  go  to  seed,  or  you  will  fill 


your  whole  garden.  They  are  a  good  plant 
when  you  control  them,  but  a  bad  weed  if  neg¬ 
lected.” 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Thk  Amebican  Ikstitutb  of  Chbistian  Philos¬ 
ophy  will  hold  a  Summer  School  at  Atlantic 
Highlands,  beginning  Aug.  2d.  It  will  continue 
six  days.  On  Sunday  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  Burr,  author 
of  “  Pater  Mundi,”  will  preach.  The  following 
is  the  syllabus  of  lectures : 

Thursday,  Aug.  3d,  Lyman  Abbott,  D  J)..  editor  of  The 
Chriation  Union—"  The  Theology  of  8t.  Paul.” 

Friday,  Aug.  Sd,  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 
— "  Darwin,  Emerson,  and  the  Gospel.”^ 

Saturday,  Aug.  4th,  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D. — 
Anniversaiy  Address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institnte  of  Christian  Philosophy. 

Monday,  Aug.  8th,  E.  F.  Burr,  D.D..  Lyme,  Conn. — 
“  Certain  Insi^ia  of  Organic  Species.” 

Tuesd^,  Aug.  7th,  Bev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  Montclair, 
N.  J. — “  Heredity  Environment  and  Beligion.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  will  preside.  We  learn 
that  the  trip  to  Atlantic  Highlands  and  back 
can  be  made  from  the  foot  of  Rector  street,  so 
as  to  give  ample  time  for  the  lecture,  dinner, 
and  conversation,  with  two  hours  for  bathing 
and  boating,  for  those  who  wish  to  return  in 
the  evening.  The  prospect  now  is  that  this 
will  be  more  successful  than  any  previous  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  this  prosperous  Institute  of  Phi¬ 
losophy. 

Enlaboed  Botany. — The  near  completion  of 
Bentham  and  Hooker’s  Genera  Plantamm  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a  new  enumeration  of  the 
number  of  plants  already  known  to  and  describ¬ 
ed  by  botanists.  It  appears  (says  The  Independ¬ 
ent)  that  the  number  of  known  genera  is  about 
8,0(k),  and  the  species  about  lOO^KK).  As  to 
what  is  a  genus  and  what  is  a  species,  bota¬ 
nists  still  differ.  Some  would  make  more  and 
some  less.  The  distinguished  authors  of  this 
work  are  not  given  to  making  species  on  slight 
differences,  nor  to  uniting  genera  so  much  as 
others  would ;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  enu¬ 
meration  will  be  one  generally  acceptable  to 
botanists.  All  the  genera  of  flowering  plants 
have  been  now  completely  described.  Mr. 
Bentham  was  sixty  years  of  age  before  he  com¬ 
menced  this  wonderful  work,  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  lived,  hale  and  hearty,  to  complete  it, 
will  be  very  encouraging  to  many  who  at  sixty 
often  begin  to  think  it  useless  to  commence  any 
serious  undertaking  re:iuiring  some  years  to 
finish. 

The  Lick  Obsebvatoky. — The  progress  during 
the  past  year  in  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Hamilton,  California,  is  thus  summa¬ 
rized  in  Science ;  The  dome  for  the  twelve-inch 
equatorial  has  been  completed  in  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  manner.  It  is,  without  any  doubt,  the 
most  convenient  and  complete  dome  of  the  size 
in  the  country.  The  four-inch  transit  house  and 
the  buildings  for  the  photo-heliograph,  are  in 
capital  working  order.  They  were  utilized  last 
Dumber  in  a  very  successful  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus.  The  walls  of  the  main 
building  are  half  done,  and  the  cellar  for  the 
dome  of  the  thirty-six  inch  equatorial  Is  exca¬ 
vated.  Many  of  the  original  arrangements  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  were  only  provision¬ 
al,  and  these  are  being  replaced  by  others  more 
substantial  and  permanent.  A  brick  reservoir, 
containing  83,000  gallons  of  water  (derived  from 
three  springs),  has  been  built  during  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  another  of  20,000  gallons  (spring  water), 
and  another  of  83,000  (rain  water),  will  shortly 
be  begun.  The  roads  have  been  extended.  The 
house  for  theRepsold  meridian  circle  will  be  be¬ 
gun  in  a  few  weeks,  as  well  as  a  house  for  the 
astronomers,  and  buildings  to  contain  the  ap¬ 
pliances  for  heating  and  lighting  the  building, 
and  moving  the  dome. 

The  Lost  Colony  in  Gbeenland. — I  have  just 
been  reading  the  description  of  the  Greenland 
colonies  in  Strinnholm.  An  Icelandic  man, 
Erik  Rode,  the  father  of  the  Leif  Ericsson  who 
discovered  America,  discovered  Greenland,  and 
returned  in  985  with  flve-and-twenty  ships. 
After  that,  the  emigration  to  this  land  increas¬ 
ed  every  year.  Within  a  short  time,  large  tracts 
of  the  country,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
were  peopled  and  settled  by  Icelandic  or  Scan¬ 
dinavian  seiuHTS.'  '  Tiie  laud’s  iiature  and  situa¬ 
tion  divided  them  into  two  main  colonies,  which 
were  called  Oster  and  V esterbyggd en.  Between 
them  lay  a  desert,  several  days’  journe^-  long. 
The  chief  colony  was  in  Osterbyggden,  which 
always  remained  the  most  populous  and  flour¬ 
ishing.  In  Vesterbyggden  there  were  ninety 
byggden  (settlements  or  villages),  with  four  or 
five  churches,  and  in  Osterby^den  the  number 
of  settlements  went  up  to  190,  and  the  number 
of  churches  to  twelve,  and  there  were  also  sev¬ 
eral  cloisters  for  nuns  and  monks.  The  Green¬ 
land  colony  flourished  for  400  years.  The  ter¬ 
rible  ice  ramparts  which  cover  the  whole  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  Greenland,  have  for  hundreds  of 
years  turned  to  naught  the  attempts  of  the 
boldest  navigators  to  penetrate  to  that  side  of 
the  land  where,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  old  narratives,  the  former  so-called  Oster- 
byggden,  with  its  many  fjords  and  numerous 
flourishing  settlements  seems  to  have  lain. 
“Perhaps,”  says  this  author,  in  1836,  “^me 
daring  and  experienced  Arctic  navigator,  or 
possibly  some  changes  occurring  with  the  polar 
ice,  may  in  the  future  clear  the  way  for  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  a  more  positive  certainty  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  any  traces  exist  on  the  east  coast  and  along 
the  inner  fjords  of  the  former  settlement.” 
Such  an  undertaking  as  this,  is  just  worthy  of 
Nordenskiold — a  Viking  hunting  up  the  Vi¬ 
kings. — Denmark  Correspondence  Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

The  Chinese  claim  printing  from  immovable 
types  at  a  very  early  period,  and  from  new  ar¬ 
rivals  at  Assyrian  rooms  of  the  British  Museum 
it  appears  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  par- 
ticidars,  there  is  some  sort  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  civilizations  of  China  and  the 
Euphrates  Valley.  Bricks  from  Babylon,  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  writing,  show  that  the  method 
used  was  printing  from  metal  plates,  not  in¬ 
scription  by  hand,  as  in  other  examples. 

SoMETHiNo  ABOUT  Bbead-Makino.  —  By  the 
process  of  bread-making,  it  is  intended  to  con¬ 
vert  the  flour  of  certain  grains  into  a  cellular 
structure,  in  which  it  is  most  easily  chewed,  sat¬ 
urated  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  digest¬ 
ed.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  end,  alcoholic 
fermentation  is  resorted  to  from  olden  times, 
by  introducing  the  same  in  the  dough  by  means 
of  brewers’  yeast  Thus  a  small  part  of  the 
flour  is  converted  into  glucose,  which  again  is 
transformed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  former  is  recomized  by  its  peculiar  vinous 
odor,  exhaled  by  the  loaves  when  sufficiently 
raised.  Both  gases  produce  the  raising  of  the 
dough,  i.  e.  the  porous  and  spongy  appearance. 

By  this  fermentation,  the  flour  not  only  loses 
weight,  but  the  bread  also  attains  qualities 
which  may  injure  the  process  of  digestion. 

In  order  to  evade  these  inconveniences,  chem¬ 
ists  have  long  ago  searched  to  impart  the  spon¬ 
gy  structure  of  the  dough  by  other  means  than 
yeast,  respectively  by  substances  evolving  gas¬ 
eous  bodies,  or  which,  in  the  oven,  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  gases  themselves.  To  the  best 
knoMm  belong  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  cream 
of  tartar,  certainly  well  known  to  all  housewives. 
And  with  regard  to  most  of  the  baking  pow¬ 
ders  of  the  trade,  they  are  mainly  preparations 
containing  these  substances.  However,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  any  of  them  that  they  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  system,  not  to  speak 
of  the  adulterations  to  which  most  of  them  have 
lately  been  subjected. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  iVo/.  E.  N.  Horsford 
of  Cambrid^,  Mass.,  who  held  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  Harvard  University,  invented, 
some  time  since,  A  baking  preparation  forming 
an  exception  to  those  spoken  of,  which  has  al- 
reikdy  attained  universal  reputation. 

The  idea  by  which  Prof.  Horsford  was  guid¬ 
ed,  was  not  only  to  furnish  a  substitute  for 
brewers’  yeast,  but  also  to  provide  those  nutri¬ 
tious  constituents  of  tbe  flour  lost  in  tbe  bran 
in  the  process  of  bolting.  These  are  the  so- 
called  phosphates,  which  are  also  the  nutritive 
salts  of  meat,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  building  up  of  the  organism.  If  we  take 
into  consideration  that  the  nutritive  value  of 
wheaten  flour  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  the  wheat  grain,  and  that  this 
loss  is  now  restored  by  Prof.  Hoisford’s  inven¬ 
tion,  then  we  must  look  upon  it  as  of  the  great¬ 
est  national  economic  importance.  As  Justus 
von  liebig  said :  “  Tbe  result  is  tbe  same  as  if 
the  fertility  of  our  wheat  fields  had  been  in¬ 
creased  by  one-seventh  or  one- eighth.” 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Sun  Choleba  Mixture. — For  more  than 
forty  years  what  is  known  as  “  Tbe  Sun  cholera 
medicine  ”  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  as 
the  best  remedy  for  looseness  of  the  bowels 
ever  yet  devised.  As  was  once  vouched  for  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  “  no  one 
who  has  this  by  him  and  takes  it  in  time  will 
ever  have  the  cholera.”  Even  when  no  cholera 
is  anticipated  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
ordinary  Summer  complaints,  colic,  dlarrhcea, 
dysentery,  Aa,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
commending  it.  Here  it  is  :  Take  equal  parts 
of  tincture  of  cayenne,  tincture  of  opium,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rhubarb,  essence  of  peppermint,  and 
spirits  of  camphor.  Mix  well.  Dose,  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops  In  a  windlass  of  water,  according 
to  age  and  violence  of  the  attack.  Rej^t  eve¬ 
ry  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  relief  is  ob- 
t^ned. 

A  Danger  Magnified. — In  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  in  these  days  of  the  growth  of  the  reading 
public,  every  one  probably  counts  among  his 
acquaintance  several  good  people  who  are  only 
too  glad  to  catch  at  any  excuse  for  never  open¬ 
ing  the  pages  of  a  book.  Such  an  excuse  is 
afforded  by  the  warning  of  the  Lancet,  that 
"  there  is  no  more  powerful  apparatus  for  the 
conveyance  of  disease  than  a  book,”  and  by 
the  terribly  circumstantial  list  of  the  maladies 
most  easily  communicable  by  this  agency — 
“  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  sore  throat, 
whooping  cough,  bronchitis,  and  perhaj^ 
phthisis.”  And  for  this  state  of  things  there  is 
apparently  no  remedy.  Dust,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  tells  us,  defies  all  the  deterrent  efforts  of 
the  most  careful  lovers  of  books,  and  in  just 
the  same  way  the  germs  of  disease  “  may  lie 
for  weeks,  months,  or  perhaps  years,  between 
the  pages  of  a  bound  book,  to  be  dislodged  at 
some  unpropitious  moment  when  the  volume 
chances  to  be  handled  by  a  susceptible  person.” 
This  discovery  is  likely  to  be  immensely  popu¬ 
lar,  at  any  rate  with  the  opponents  of  free  libra¬ 
ries  and  with  school-boys. — Pall  MallUlazette. 

Buttermilk.  —  In  warm  Summer  weather 
many  persons  feel  an  irresistible  craving  for 
something  sour,  and  often  gratify  this  desire 
by  a  free  indulgence  in  pickles  or  v^etables 
made  acid  with  vinegar.  This  demand  lor  acid 
indicates  a  deficiency  in  the  acid  secretions  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  demand  for  an  artificial 
supply  is  a  natural  one,  but  vinegar  is  not  the 
best  substitute.  Lactic  acid  is  one  of  the  chief 
agents  that  give  acidity  to  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  stomach  in  health.  This  is  the  acid  of  sour 
milk,  and  therefore  one  of  the  best  Summer 
diet  drinks  that  we  can  use  is  buttermilk.  It 
satisfies  the  craving  for  acids  by  giving  to  the 
stomach  a  natural  supply,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  in  its  cheesy  matters  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  wholesome  nutrition.  A  man  will  en¬ 
dure  fatigue  in  hot  weather  better  on  butter¬ 
milk  than  on  any  diet  drink  he  can  use. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Codfish  with  Cream. — Pick  out  carefully  in 
flakes  all  the  flesh  from  the  remnants  of  some 
boiled  codfish  ;  melt  a  piece  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  and  add  to  it  a  large  pinch  of  flour 
and  a  gill  of  mUk  or  cream,  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste  ;  also  the  least  bit 
of  cayenne  ;  stir  well,  put  in  the  fish  and  gen¬ 
tly  shake  it  in  this  sauce  until  quite  warm.  If 
the  composition  be  too  dry  add  a  little  milk  or 
cream ;  then  add,  off  the  fire,  the  yolks  of  two 
e^s  beaten  up  with  a  little  milk  and  serve. 

Soles  Stewed  Jewish  Fashion. — Cut  up  two 
large  onions  in  slices,  lay  them  flat  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  enough  water  just  to  cover  them.  Let 
them  simmer  till  tender.  Cut  in  comely  pieces 
a  pair  of  soles,  lay  them  on  top  of  the  onions 
and  let  them  simmer  till  done.  Strain  off  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  when  it  is  cold  stir  into  it  the  juice  of 
two  lemons  beaten  up  with  the  yolks  of  three 
^gs,  return  it  to  the  stewpan  and  let  the  whole 
get  hot  again,  but  not  boil :  then  arrange  the 
fish  and  the  onions  on  a  dish,  sprinkle  them 
over  with  finely  minced  parsley,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over.  To-heaerv^  cold.. 

String  Beans  can  be  preserved  for  use  in 
the  Winter  in  this  way :  Fust  “  string  ”  the 
beans,  then  cut  them  in  pieces  about  two  inches 
long,  and  put  them  in  a  brine  of  the  strength 
used  for  cucumber  pickles— that  is,  about  a 
cup  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  keep  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  jar.  When  you  wish  to  use  them  take 
them  out  and  wash  them ;  let  them  stand  in 
cold  water  for  several  hours,  then  scald  them  ; 
if  not  fresh  after  one  scalding,  repeat  that  ope¬ 
ration.  The  housewife  who  contributes  this 
hint  has  tried  this  successfully  year  after  year, 
and  has  never  failed  to  have  what  appear  like 
new  string  beans  in  midwinter.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  prepare  them,  and  they  help  to  give 
variety  when  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  have 
for  dinner. 

How  to  Drive  Flies  Out  of  a  Room. — Obser¬ 
vations  made  by  M.  Rafford,  a  member  of  the 
Societe  d’Horticulture  at  Limoges,  show  that  a 
castor-oil  plant  having  been  placed  in  a  room  in¬ 
fested  with  flies,  they  disappeared  as  by  enchant¬ 
ment.  Wishing  to  find  the  cause,  he  soon  found 
under  the  castor-oil  plant  a  number  of  dead 
flies,  and  a  large  number  of  bodies  had  remained 
clinging  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  leaves  of  the 
castor-oil  plant  give  out  an  essential  oil,  or 
some  toxic  principles  which  possess  very  strong 
insecticide  qualities.  Castor-oil  plants  are  in 
France  very  much  used  as  ornamental  plants 
in  rooms,  as  they  resist  very  well  variations  of 
atmosphere  and  temperature.  As  the  castor- 
oil  plant  is  very  much  grown  and  cultivated  in 
all  gardens,  the  Journal  d’Agriculture  points 
out  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  decoc¬ 
tions  of  the  leaves  to  destroy  the  green  flies 
and  other  insects  which  in  Summer  are  so  de¬ 
structive  to  plants  and  fruit  trees.  Anyhow  M. 
Rafford’s  observations  merit  that  trial  should 
be  made  of  the  proprieties  of  the  castor-oil 
plant  both  for  the  destruction  of  flies  in  dwel¬ 
lings  and  of  other  troublesome  insects. 

Evaporated  Fbuit. — A  lady  writer  in  an  ex¬ 
change  says  :  “  In  the  Fall  of  1880  I  visited  a 
large  fruit  evaporator  near  us,  and  saw  the 
lovely  cream- white  rings  as  they  came  from 
the  wire  cloth  frame  packed  in  huge  boxes 
ready  to  ship.  They  looked  good  enough  for 
Victoria’s  table.  I  went  home  having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  cream  color  was  the  effect  of 
bleaching  in  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  procured  a 
machine  that  pared,  cored  and  sliced  the  apple 
into  a  spinal  ring  at  one  operation,  and  then 
set  the  baskets  filled  with  the  rings  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  packing-box  over  the  fumes  of  sulphur  to 
bleach.  The  sulphur  was  thrown  on  a  few  live 
coals  in  an  ash-pan,  one  teaspoonful  at  a  time, 
and  the  box  was  closed  about  fifteen  minutes. 
This  bleached  several  baskets  of  rings  almost 
as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  apples  were 
then  spread  and  dried  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
they  retained  their  beautiful  creamy  color  when 
dry.  They  were  then  packed  in  paper  bags 
and  put  away.  When  cooked  in  the  Spring 
they  were  entirely  free  from  any  smell  or  taste 
of  sulphur  and  as  fresh  and  pulpy  as  green  ap¬ 
ples.  No  one  that  has  ever  tried  them  recog¬ 
nized  them  as  dried  apples.  Two  or  three 
small  sacks  were  left  over  until  this  year,  with¬ 
out  any  further  care.  On  opening  them  this 
Spring  of  1882  they  were  as  fresh,  apparently, 
as  when  first  put  up.  The  worms  had  not  mo¬ 
lested  them.  Housekeepers  will  appreciate  this, 
as  much  fruit  is  lost  every  year  from  these 
pests.  Those  living  in  the  country  who  are 
drying  sweet  com,  apples,  berries,  etc.,  will  find 
their  fruit  much  improved  and  made  absolute¬ 
ly  worm-proof  by  a  few  minutes’  bleaching  over 
sulphur  fumes.” 

“  betteb  in  every  way.” 

‘‘lam  happy  to  say,”  writes  a  gBotleman  who 
had  used  Compound  Oxygen,  "that  I  am  very 
much  improved.  I  am  using  it  principally  for 
Bronchitis,  but  find  that  it  is  relieving  other 
troubles,  os  much  or  more  than  tbe  Bronchitis. 
My  digestion  is  better — sleep  more  refreshing — 
in  fact  am  better  in  every  way.”  Our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action,  and  results, 
with  reports  of  cases,  and  full  information,  sent 
free.  Drs.  Starkey  A  Falen,  1109  and  1111  Oirard 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  lady  writes ;  "  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
id  my  family  for  many  years,  and  could  not  keep 
bouse  without  it  For  tbe  relief  of  the  pains  con¬ 
sequent  upon  female  weaknesses  and  irregulari¬ 
ties,  I  consider  it  without  an  equal.” 


FOREIGN. 

The  Knox  Statue  for  Edinburgh.— The  Knox 
statue  which  is  intended  for  Edinburgh  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  it  will  probably  be  set  up 
within  a  year.  Should  the  committee  be  wealthy 
enough,  statues  will  be  placed  at  the  comers  of 
we  pedestal  representing  respectively  Hamilton, 
Wlshart,  Buchanan,  and  Melville. 

Honor  to  the  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh  University.— The  Rev.  Prof.  Flint  has 
reived  official  Intimation  that  he  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  corresponding  member  of  tbe  Institute  of 
France  in  the  Moral  and  Political  Section.  We 
believe  that  this  honor  has  never  been  conferred 
before  upon  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

The  Deaconess  Institution  at  Copenhagen. 
—The  National  Deaconess  Institution  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  has  completed  twenty  years  of  very  success¬ 
ful  work.  The  number  of  Sisters  actively  engaged 
in  the  capital  city  has  already  increased  to  more 
than  one  hundred,  while  In  the  Provinces  fifty 
stations  are  occupied,  and  a  growing  interest  is 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  public.  There  is  no 
longer  any  section  of  the  country  without  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  deaconesses. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Denmark.— At  a 
general  teachers’  convention  held  recently  at 
Rosklld  in  Seeland,  it  was  proposed  that  religious 
instruction  in  schools  be  non-distlnctive ;  but 
from  the  four  hundred  teachers  present  the  propo¬ 
sition  met  with  very  little  favor,  and  was  decided¬ 
ly  rejected  by  Prof.  Frederick  Nielson  as  not  to 
be  thought  of.  The  result  would  seem  to  show 
the  strong  hold  which  the  National  Lutheran 
Church  has  upon  tbe  Danish  people. 

John  Bright  has  just  had  the  boldness  to  say 
at  Birmingham  that  if  the  English  had  had  a 
civilian  of  capacity  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria 
on  the  11th  of  July,  a  year  ago,  “there  would 
have  been  no  boihbardment,  no  burning  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  no  slaughter  of  3,000  or  4,000  lives,  and 
the  calamity  would  have  followed  that  there 
would  have  been  nobody  ennobled  and  no  pen¬ 
sions  given.” 

A  New  Route. — A  new  and  attractive  route  has 
been  opened  to  Aigeria,  by  way  of  Spain.  Steam¬ 
ers  will  leave  Valencia  in  connection  with  the 
Bourbonnais  railway  apd  Barcelona.  As  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  old  route  from  Marseilles,  this  Is  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  reduce  the  sea  passage  from  thirty- 
six  or  forty  hours  to  twelve.  Examination  of  the 
luggage  of  passengers  is  also  to  be  dispensed  with 
by  Spain.  The  cost  of  the  journey  wiil  be  the 
same  as  that  by  the  Marseilles  route,  and  the  two 
by  a  service  of  alternate  days  will  effect  daily 
communication  between  France  and  Algeria. 

The  80-Ton  Guns  at  Dover. — No  date  is  yet 
fixed  for  firing  the  preliminary  rounds  from  the 
80-ton  gbns  on  Dover  pier.  According  to  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  the  War  Office,  very  exaggerat¬ 
ed  apprehensions  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pier  as  to  the  probable  consequence  of  the  firing, 
fears  being  expressed  not  only  that  all  the  wln- 
dbws  on  the  sea  front  will  be  smashed,  but  that 
the  houses  and  even  the  cliffs  will  be  blown  down ! 
Some  of  the  more  timid  of  the  inhabitants  have 
made  arrangements  to  take  their  families  away 
inland  on  the  day  of  the  trial.  The  responsible 
officers  of  the  War  Office  have,  however,  no  fears 
on  the  subject.  At  Woolwich  and  at  Shoebury- 
ness  the  80-ton  guns  have  been  fired  with  the  full 
battering  charges,  and  in  the  immediate  proximi¬ 
ty  of  buildings,  but  beyond  breaking  a  little  glass 
no  damage  has  been  done.  It  has  been  usual  to 
open  all  windows  in  the  vicinity  before  firing,  and 
wherever  this  precaution  has  been  neglected,  ^e 
air-wave  produced  by  the  explosion  has  drawn  the 
glass,  and  even  the  shutters,  outwards,  but  houses 
so  protected,  standing  closer  to  the  guns  than  any 
buildings  at  Dover,  have  scarcely  felt  the  shock. 
It  is  regarded  as  almost  inevitable  that  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel  will  suffer,  and  if 
the  wind  is  southerly,  the  War  Office  may  expect  a 
heavy  glazier’s  bill,  which  judging  by  the  results 
of  similar  claims  from  other  places,  will  probably 
be  repudiated. — Foreign  Exchange. 


NAVAL  BATTLES 

By  EDWABD  aHIPPEM,  Mrdiral  Directer  U.SN. 
A  Thrilling  llctorial  History  of  the  World's  great  Sea 
Fights,  with  apecimensof  Naval  Architecture  of  all 
ages.  A  record  of  wonderful  Exploits  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  fiction.  Price  only  SS.  It  sells  everywhere. 

make  aiMi.M  per  aaoiith.  Address 
I.  C.  McC'l’aDT  U  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

^  The  Great  I IPUT 
/m  ChurchLlunii 


FKEnUS  Patent  HiMeaty  gloa 

i  tlw  lloot  PewerAlTthrMtaaa 
\  Choraeat  aud  the  Beiat  Light  knows 


Ch  — Meet  the  Light  knows 

for  CnurebM,  Stores,  Snow  Windowt^ 
Valors.  Beaks.  CKRces,  Picture  Ceiler* 
tes.  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  New  and 
gant  designs.  Send  size  of  room.  Get 
Ircular  aud  ecdsiate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  enJ  the  trad% 

I,  P.  PRINK,  ssiFbnri  Ste,  N.  Y. 


17.  8.  M«U  Steasmshlp*. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

6U8G0W  III  LOHDOSBESET. 

From  Pier  ao.  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  160  to  180.  Second  Cabin,  810. 
Steerage,  Outward  828.  Prepaid  821. 

UVEBPOOl  UD  QDEEII8T0WH  8EBTICE. 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

FURNESSIA  Sails . June  30,  August  4. 

BELGRAVIA  “  . June  16,  July  21,  August  2S. 

CITY  OP  ROME  “  . J«ne9,  July  14,Augustl8. 

Cabin  passage  860  to  812S,  according  to  accommodations. 

Second  Cabin  aud  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  tc.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


J.&R.LAMB, 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  In  new  designs. 


GOLEHAN,  ANTHOHT  t  GO. 

Nnmrjmen,  (Jeneva,  N.  Y. 

(Successors  to  Merrell  k  Coleman), 

OFFER  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  GRAPEVINES. 

Having  rebuilt  their  Oreenhousoe.  Introduced  the  Whit. 
SpriD  Water  and  the  new  Catchpo'.e  SU-am-Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus,  they  are  prepared  to  propagate  a  larger  and  better 
stock  of  VlnM,  kc.,  than  ever  before. 

Strong  vines  of  Don  Juan,  Jeffebson,  Pockunoton, 
Prentisb,  Lady  Washinoton,  Mooee’b  Eablt,  and  Veb- 
OENNE8,  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  81  each.  Catalogues  10c. 

WM.  H.  COLEMAN.  H.  ANTHONY. 


A  Beautiful  Lawn 

Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasses  Identicl- 
with  those  used  In  forming  the  Uwns  of  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  quert  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  Wxlftt.,  equellng  300  sq.  ft.,  at 
for  en  acre  4  bushels  ere  required.  Instructlone 
lor  sowing  and  alter  treatment  sent  gratis  with  idl 
orders.  Price.  JScU.  per  qt.  (11  by  mall,  add  tO 
cU.  per  qt.  lor  postage).  If  by  freight  orexprei., 
Il.tO  per  peck,  05.W  per  bushel.  Catalogue  at 

“Everything  for  the  Carden" 

mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  ft  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yorlu 


M  000.000  sicjT&m 

W  ja  on  tho  line  of  the 

iAb  JSL  WISCONSIN  CENTK.4L  L  R. 

Address.  gD  FoU  particulara 

CHARLES  L  COLBY, 

Land  Commias’ner^^W  w 

.WILWAUKRE.WIS. 

x»r  TNnsooKnsi3>r. 


THE  ADAMS  k  WESTUKE 

WIRE  GAUZE,  NON-EXPLOaiVE 


SUMKER 

Imprudences 

■~ARE  sure  to  bring 
ON  SUMMER  DISEASES 


INDIGESTION, 

DIARRHCEA, 

DYSENTERY, 

COLIC, 

CRAMPS, 

BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 
FEVERS,  &c.,  &C. 


Perry  Davis’s  Pain  Killer 

Drives  'Them  Away. 
Drives  Them  Away. 
Drives  Them  Away.  ^ 


DON'T  BE  WITHOUT  PAIN  KILLER. 
BUY  OF  AMY  DRUGGIST. 


MASONftHAMLIN 

ORGANS^# 


AIso.coasiJrrtitgqiutfifF.clieapct.  For  ««ah,ema3r 
-  vaynente,  or  rented.  IliIalJMTKATES  CATA- 
I.OC1I7E8,  of  100  Styles,  with  net  prices,  sent  free. 
The  MASON  AND  HAMLIN  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

IM  Tremont  St.,  Boston ;  40  E.  14th  .St.  (Union  S<iuarc), 
New  York ;  HD  Wabash  Avc.,  Chicago. 


AnphlXQwsnteil  furthe  immensely  popular  book.  The 
•tOtll  I  Olw-'  ..tallthePresidentsoftneU.S. Complete 


£.  Howard  &  Co/s 
TOWKR  CLOCKS 

ha.ve  Ireen  teeted  for  forty  yeatre.  Wmrrmntefl  In 
every  respect.  Send  for  elrcnlnr. 

Ihe  B.  Soward  ^atch  anl  Clock  Oo., 

S9  JHAIDBIV  LANE,  UA  TREMONT  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


Vr  AllRII 


10  any  simonnawnn  iwarrii  or  Bron 
ehlHo  who  oamonly  doolro  roHof,  I  cm 
larnith  a  moans  of  PornmnontamI  Pot- 
RIvo  Cura.  A  Homo  Troaiment.  No 
efcoroo  for  contoRaflon  by  mnH.  Valaa>{ 
Mo  TrotHao  Froo.  CoilMoaf et  from  Boo- 
taro.  Lawyers,  Mlnlotaro.  Butinott-mM 
Address  Rov.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Tro^  Ohio. 


Pastors  and  Trustees 


The  use  of  Ridge’s  Food  produces  good  healthy  flesh,  not 
a  puffy,  flabby  skin,  but  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle.  The 
child  llkee  it,  and  as  to  nature’s  supply,  so  tbe  little  one 
turns  readily  from  all  playthings,  and  finds  complete  satis¬ 
faction  In  this,  the  h^t  tvbtUtuU  for  the  mother’s  milk. 
Do  not  let  your  children  grow  up  weak  and  puny,  when 
Ridge’s  Food  can  be  obtained  at  so  small  cost. 


Preston,  Kean  &  Co., 
BANKERS, 

CmOACFO,  ILL. 

Accounts  of  I  received. 


iAnAiii.4M  aI  (Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others 

Accounts  Of  {  received. 

'  With  Government  and  State  Bonds. 
With  Municipal  and  School  Bonds. 
Oiinnlw  IauaaI AVA  With  Prime  Railroad  Bonds. 
uUPpij  iniBSlUrS  '  with  6  per  cent  Car  Trust  Certlfl- 

Cholce  Commercial  Paper. 
Collections  receive  prompt  attention. 

Government  Land  Scrip  bought  and  sold. 

Domostie  and  Foreign  Exchango,  Travellers 
Letters  of  Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

TBTTXT  DaZBBS. 

Betaln  the  natural  fruit  and  vegetable 
flavor.  The  most  rapid  evaporation,  with 
least  fuel.  Made  In  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm 
or  factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  Evaporat¬ 
ors  for  making 

APPLE  JELLY  Wm> 
from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  foreign 
substance.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
and  Testimonials. 

VeniMt  Fani  Micklne  Co., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

CATARRH.  A  TREATMENT 

Wn  I  If  lllllll  which  permanently  cures  the  worst 
case  In  from  one  to  three  applications.  Send  stamp  for 
treaUse.  A  H.  DIXON  k  SON.  Toronto,  Canada. 


about  to  BUILD  or  REMODEL  i 
CHURCHES,  should  read  our  ; 
pamphlet  on  “Church  Building”;  { 
and  on  New  Matebial  fob  Fbesoo  . 
PAINTIMO.  Warranted  proof  against  i 
leaks  or  damp  from  tbe  roof  or  sides  | 
of  the  building.  Plans  for  new,  or  the 
remodeling  or  Frescoing  of  church¬ 
es,  with  estimates,  furnished  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  Pamphlet  sent  free  I 
to  Pastors  and  Trustees.  Address  \ 
J.  8.  D’ORSAY  dc  CO.,  Church 
Architects  and  Decorators,  OlOoe,  67 
Bible  House,  New  York.  Refers  to  the  Editors  of  this  paper. 

HMYBNA,  DEL.#June  1st,  1883. 

Mr.  D’Orsay— Dear  Sir :  The  plans  for  our  new  church 
have  Just  come  to  band.  Our  builder  says  he  has  been  a 
carpenter  forty-three  years,  and  has  never  before  seen  such 
good  plans  for  all  parts  of  tbe  work.  This  from  a  master 
builder  speaks  well  for  you.  J.  T.  Umsted, 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Smyrna,  Del.  i 
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Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Centni  Uliiois  Financial  Agency,  Jaeksoirillc,  Dlinois. 
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TIE  R»I  lEHEELI  BELL  fWBIHlI. 

Clinton  H.  Meneelif  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  ClkfueM  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

FavoraUy  known  to  the  pohllc  since 
>1826.  Church.  Chapel.  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bella;  aleo  fAiince  and  Peole. 

M— dyfcCt.,  WMtTrtyiN.Y. 
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DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 
BEST  IN  USE  AND  CHEAP. 
THREE  RONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
"  STAND  TO  A  SET. 
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Mr.  Alcott,  who  is  now  nearly  eighty-four  years 
old,  has  read  during  his  tedious  illness  much  of 
the  correspondence  between  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
His  sight  and  hearing  continue  good,  and  he  en¬ 
dures  his  sickness  with  cheetful  serenity.  He 
can  now  stand  on  bis  paralysed  leg,  but  cannot 
walk,  nor  can  he  make  effective  use  of  his  right 
arm,  which  was  also  paralyzed.  On  Sunday  last 
he  went  on  the  street,  in  his  wheel-chair,  for  the 
r  first  time  since  last  October. 

^  Charles  J.  Hill,  a  citizen  of  Bocbester  for  the 
past  sixty-seven  years,  died  on  Thursday,  July  19, 
of  old  age,  aged  87  years  and  three  months.  He 
was  for  many  years  the  leading  miller  in  the  city. 
As  early  as  1820  he  was  trustee  of  the  village,  and 
subsequently  Mayor  of  the  city  and  clerk  of  the 
county.  Id  1843  he  was  President  of  the  Pioneer 
Society  of  Western  New  York.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Church,  after-^ 
ward  one  of  the  original  members  of  Plymouth 
Church,  and  for  many  years  superintendent  of  its 
Sabbath-school,  a  work  In  which  he  manifested 
the  deepest  interest.  A  son  and  two  daughters 
survive  him,  all  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
funeral  last  Monday  afternoon  in  Rochester. 

General  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  results 
of  placing  Gen.  Crook  in  control  of  the  Chiricahua 
Indians.  From  seventy-five  to  eighty  hostlles 
(Chiricahuas)  in  San  Barnardino  are  waiting  to 
surrender.  They  are  committing  no  depreda¬ 
tions,  but  are  waiting  an  escort  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  Indians  are  well  supplied  with  arms, 
etc.,  and  with  large  herds  of  horses,  mules,  and 
cattle,  presumably  the  result  of  taids  in  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua.  The  hostlles  are  well  posted  in 
r^ard  to  the  movements  of  the  American  author¬ 
ities,  and  would  not  consent  to  surrender  until 
Gen.  Crook  was  given  charge  of  reservation  af¬ 
fairs.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  control 
had  been  given  exclusively  to  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  the  Indians  would  have  bolted,  murdering 
many  whites.  Gov.  Tuttle  of  Arizona  recently 
stated  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  view  Gen. 
Crook’s  policy  as  their  salvation. 

Nearly  two  hundred  descendants  of  Bebekah 
Nurse,  who  was  hanged  as  a  witch  in  1692,  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  ancient  homestead  of  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  ancestor  in  Salem  on  Wednesday  last  to 
pay  a  pious  tribute  to  her  memory.  Mrs.  ^urse 
was  seventy  years  old  when  superstition  sent  her 
to  the  gallows.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight 
children,  and  a  woman  of  lovely  character. 
was  acquitted  once,  and  after  her  conviction  she 
was  reprieved  by  the  Governor,  but  “  certain 
friends  ”  Induced  him  to  withdraw  the  reprieve, 
and  on  June  19,  1692,  she  suffered  martyrdom  on 
Gallows  Hill,  probably  on  the  spot  now  known  as 
Witch  Square.  The  province  rendered  reparatiqn 
in  1711,  when  the  General  Court  ordered  that  the 
magnificent  recompense  of  £25  be  paid  to  the 
seven  heirs  of  “Bebekah  Nurse,  who  suffered.’! 
The  old  homestead  is  described  by  The  Boston 
Advertiser  as  a  two-and-a-half-story  mansion,  with 
old-fashioned  lean-to  and  gabled  roof.  “  It  stands 
to-day,”  says  The  Advertiser,  “midway  between 
Fine  and  Collins  streets,  near  the  old  Tapley  car¬ 
pet  factory.  The  timbers  are  of  oak,  and  the 
rafters  of  hewn  saplings.'  The  roof  is  boarded 
lengthwise,  and  a  mammoth  chimney  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  bouse.  With  the  exception  of  a 
modern  addition  in  the  rear,  the  house  is  appa¬ 
rently  unchanged  in  appearance  since  the  date  of 
its  erection,  about  the  year  1630,  and  stands  as  it 
stood  in  the  dark  days  of  1692.” 

CITT  AND  VICINITY. 

At  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was  observed  in  a  quiet  way 
last  week,  the  centennial  of  the  settlement  of  the 
place,  July  19,  1783.  Peter  Hazeboom  and  others 
conveyed  to  Thomas  Jenkins,  “for  the  proprie¬ 
tors,”  the  tract  then  known  as  Claverao*  Landing 
for  its  founding.  A  large  populsLiuu  lupldljr^l^ 
lowed  from  Nantucket  and  other  points,  and  1^ 
fore  the  close  of  the  succeeding  Autumn,  1^6 
settlement  was  firmly  established.  Two  years 
later  the  city  was  incorporated. 

The  city  missionaries  are  busy  preparing  children 
for  the  country,  comforting  the  toiling  mothers 
who  must  stay  at  home,  nursing  the  helpless  sick, 
and  cheering  the  aged  and  infirm.  In  many  a  se¬ 
cluded  comer  of  the  tenement  house  there  is  found 
an  old,  weary,  and  lonely  couple,  who  have  out¬ 
lived  children  and  friends,  to  whom  the  city  mis¬ 
sionary  is  the  only  messenger  of  peace  and  rest. 
Many  convalescents  are  given  an  occasional  air¬ 
ing  in  the  Central  Park,  and  others  are  treated  to 
a  day’s  sail  on  the  water.  In  every  way  that 
Christian  ingenuity  can  devise,  the  faithful  labor¬ 
ers  in  the  city  missions  are  seeking  to  do  all  sorts 
of  good  to  all  sorts  of  people.  And  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  cause  of  Christian  charity 
know  that  contributions  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund 
will  be  faithfully  applied,  if  sent  to  L.  E.  Jackson, 
Treasurer,  60  Bible  House. 

All  frequenters  of  Washington  Market,  the  great 
down-town  retail  provision  centre  of  the  city,  will 
rejoice  to  know  that  the  hand  of  Improvement  is 
actually  upon  that  ancient  rookery.  On  Monday, 
23d,  all  the  standholders  were  at  work  removing 
their  goods  and  chattels  from  the  rotten  old  stalls 
to  booths  erected  for  them  in  Vesey,  Fulton,  and 
West  streets.  The  work  of  tearing  down  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  being  pushed  forward.  The  contractor  who 
is  to  erect  the  new  iron  market,  hopes  to  have  it 
completed  in  time  to  allow  the  standholders  to 
move  in  before  the  holidays.  The  marketmen  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  made 
for  them. 

THK  STRIKE  OF  THE  TELEGRAPHERS. 

The  general  strike  which  had  been  for  some 
time  threatened  by  the  telegraph  operators — 
chiefiy  of  the  Western  Union  Company — ^b^an 
last  Thursday,  exactly  at  noon,  when  in  every  ity 
and  considerable  place  the  country  over,  the  ope¬ 
rating  men  and  women,  and  later  on  the  line  men, 
left  their  usual  avocations,  protesting  that  their 
pay  was  insulBcient  and  their  hours  of  labor  too 
many.  The  origin  of  the  strike  is  thus  described 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers : 

For  months  past  telegraph  operators  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  dissatisfied  wlth'the 
number  of  their  working  hours  and  the  smallness 
of  their  pay.  Consequently  the  Telegraphers’ 
Brotherhood,  which  includes  a  large  majority  of 
the  operators  In  the  United  States,  on  the  16th 
presented  to  the  several  telegraph  companies  a 
united  demand  as  follows:  “First,*  that  the  op¬ 
erators  be  graded  according  to  their  ability,  treat¬ 
ing  men  and  women  alike,  and  establishing  a  fixed 
standard  of  pay,  to  apply  to  all  operators  regard¬ 
less  of  sex ;  second,  that  the  salaries  now  paid  be 
increased  in  the  respective  grades  at  least  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  third,  that  eight  hours  be  made  a  day’s 
work,  and  seven  hours  a  night’s  work ;  and  fourth, 
that  no  Sunday  work  be  done  without  extra  com¬ 
pensation.”  The  executive  committee  of  the  Bro¬ 
therhood,  having  held  two  or  three  interviews 
with  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
charge,  and  having  failed  to  obtain  any  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  demands,  notified  the  members  of 
the  organization,  and  on  Thursday  at  noon  (as 
already  stated)  there  was  a  general  strike  through¬ 
out  thd  United  States  and  Canlida.  The  stnke 
does  not  include  railroad  operators,  and  henee  all 
trains  are  run  as  usual. 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  this  midsummer 
season  is  less  crowded  with  important  and  press¬ 
ing  affairs  than  almost  any  other  portion  of  the 
year.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  measures  were 
not  entered  into  to  forestall  and  compose  differ¬ 
ences,  which  now  bid  fair  to  work  no  little  damage 
to  all  parties  concerned. 

FIRES  AND  CASUALTIES. 

The  burning  of  the  main  building  of  the  State 
University  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  the  night  of 
June  12th,  entailed  the  loss  of  $300,000.  The  en¬ 
tire  Owen  cabinet,  containing  85,000  specimeps  of 
fossils  and  minerals,  was  destroyed.  The  heavi¬ 
est  lose  was  in  the  zoblogtcal  cabinet,  and  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  University  and  Profs. 
Jordan  and  Gilbert.  On  the  third  floor,  and  occu¬ 


pying  two  sides  of  a  large  hall,  was  Prof.  Jordan’s 
collection  of  fishes,  the  largest  private  collection 
in  the  world,  and  also  the  extensive  collection  of 
Prof.  Gilbert.  In  these  collections  were  typical 
examples  of  300  species  described  as  new  to  sci¬ 
ence  by  Jordan  and  Gilbert  within  the  last  eight 
years.  There  were  also  extensive  collections  in 
alcohol  belonging  to  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  to  Yale  College,  Cornell  University,  and 
other  institutions,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
University  for  determination  and  classification. 

A  wind-storm  of  greater  severity  than  had  ever 
before  been  experienced  in  that  vicinity,  took 
place  at  Des  Moines  on  the  16th.  Chestnut  Bow, 
,a  fine  row  of  residences,  and  the  Trostle  block 
were  unroofed,  as  were  also  other  houses.  Great 
destruction  was  wrought  among  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  No  casualties 
were  reported.  Pekin,  near  Peoria,  Ill.,  saw  a 
blow  of  a  like  nature  on  the  same  date.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  damage  was  done,  a 
number  of  houses  and  factories  having  been  part¬ 
ly  or  wholly  destroyed. 

Eight  men  entered  the  blast  furnanceat  Geddes, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday  afternoon  to  construct  a  new 
lining,  when  the  old  lining  fell  upon  them,  killing 
them  all  insf&ntly.  The  men  were  buried  under 
100  tons  of  bricks  and  mortar,  some  of  the  bodies 
being  horribly  disfigured. 

HORE  DEVASTATING  STORMS. 

The  record  of  the  past  week  is  a  sad  one,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  prevalence  of  destructive  storms  in  the 
Northwest.  Fortunately,  the  largest  area  of  the 
Winter  wheat  had  been  cut.  At  the  same  time, 
wheat  is  largely  in  the  shock,  and  is  not  in  condi¬ 
tion  either  to  thresh  or  stack.  Hence  nothing 
could  be  more  opportune  than  a  fortnight  or  so  of 
fair  weather. 

Saturday^  storm  was  very  severe  in  Minnesota, 
blowing  down  houses  and  doing  severe  injury  to 
many  persons.  A  passenger  train  on  the  Winona 
and  North  Peter  Railroad  was  blown  completely  off 
the  track,  and  about  twenty-five  persons  were  more 
or  less  injured,  some  probably  fatally.  All  the 
buildings  of  the  Fair  ground  at  St.  Paul,  which 
were  being  refitted  for  the  State  Fair,  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  number  of  persons  were  in  the  main 
building  at  the  time,  and  some  were  very  serious¬ 
ly  injured.  Elgin,  Wabashaw  county,  suffered  worse 
than  any  other  place.  Every  business  building  in 
town  is  down  or  unroofed.  Mrs.  Thayer,  an  es¬ 
timable  lady,  is  killed,  and  two  or  three  other  per¬ 
sons  are  badly  injured.  The  church  and  school- 
house,  both  substantial  structures,  are  fiat  on  the 
ground.  A  good  many  private  dwellings  are  also 
in  ruins.  The  storm  seemed  to  take  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  moved  with  terrific  force  and  velo¬ 
city.  William  Bower  had  a  fractured  hip,  and 
thinks  the  injuries  were  caused  by  his  being  caught 
in  the  ruins  of  his  house.  The  elevators  are  part¬ 
ly  damaged,  and  the  station  building  is  almost  a 
complete  wreck. 

A  train  on  the  Chicago  A  Northwestern  Railroad 
was  caught  in  a  tornado  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Green  Bay,  and  nearly 
wrecked.  The  rain  poured  through  the  cars  and 
drenched  the  passengers.  The  cars  stood  on  one 
rail  for  a  long  distance,  owing '  to  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  trees  fell  across  the  track,  being  broken 
off  like  pipe-stems.  The  darkness  was  so  great 
that  the  engineer  could  not  see  out  of  the  cab. 
Washouts  occurred  on  nearly  all  the  railroads,  and 
it  is  rumored  that  two  trains  were  thrown  from 
the  track,  and  the  passengers  slightly  Injured  by 
being  thrown  from  their  berths.  j 

Later  advices  of  this  storm  indicate  that  its ' 
track  was  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  cross- 
led  Blue  Earth,  Waseca,  Steele,  Dodge,  Olmstead, 
’^d  Wabashaw  counties.  Most  serious  damage 
occurred  at  the  villages  of  Kasata,  Owatonna,  and 
'Elgin.  Three-petsoae  were  seriously  injured  at 
Elgin,  and  there  were  nine  serious  casualties  near 
Mantorville.  By  the  overturning  of  a  passenger 
train  near  Owatonna,  thirty-four  persons  sustain¬ 
ed  injuries  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  Mrs. 
Geissinger  and  her  mother  were  killed  near 
Hitchcock,  and  Mrs.  Bowles  lost  her  life  near 
Bedfield.  It  is  reported  that  nine  persons  were 
killed  and  fifty  wounded  near  Huron,  Dakota.  A 
severe  thunderstorm  was  prevailing  over  a  large 
tract  of  country  in  every  direction  from  Chicago 
from  early  Monday  morning,  and  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  was  greatly  impeded. 

A  terrible  wind  and  rain  storm  passed  over 
Exeter,  Ont.,  July  22d,  just  at  evening.  It  created 
intense  excitement.  Hotels,  houses,  and  churches 
were  damaged.  No  loss  of  life  occurred,  but 
there  were  many  narrow  escapes.  Monday  even¬ 
ing  the  town  presented  a  deplorable  appearance. 
During  the  same  Canada  storm  the  Grand  Trunk 
freight  shed  at  Seaforth,  Ont.,  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned,  together  with  its  contents. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  had  a  visitation  on  Monday 
afternoon.  The  Madison,  Gilsey,  and  Howard 
houses  were  unroofed  by  the  gale,  and  six  car¬ 
riages  loaded  with  people  were  upset  and  wrecked. 
A  number  of  tents  were  blown  down  at  Ocean 
Grove. 

Away  down  in  Louisiana  a  house  at  Salt  Mines, 
Avery’s  Island,  containing  1,000  pounds  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  Saturday,  caus¬ 
ing  a  terrific  explosion  and  doing  much  damage 
to  buildings,  cars,  etc.  No  lives  were  lost.  The 
shock  was  felt  for  several  miles,  and  windows  in 
buildings  a  mile  distant  were  shattered. 

THE  YELLOW  FEVER— DEATH  OF  GEN.  ORD. 

There  were  thirty-nine  deaths  from  yellow  fever 
in  Havana  during  the  week  ending  Saturday,  July 
21st.  Gen.  E.  O.  G.  Ord  was  taken  from  the  Vera 
Cruz  steamer  at  Havana  on  Sunday,  sick  with  yel¬ 
low  fever.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  private  hospi¬ 
tal,  where  he  died  the  same  evening  at  7  o’clock. 
Gen.  Ord  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  Oct.  19, 
1818,  and  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839. 
His  father,  James  Ord,  was  an  officer  In  the  War 
of  1812.  As  a  member  of  the  Third  Artillery,  the 
son  served  against  the  Seminole  Indians  (1839-42). 
He  was  employed  in  coast  survey  duty  in  1846-6, 
and  later  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  in  California  by  the  execution  of  several 
desperadoes.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  in 
1850.  He  served  in  California  and  the  Territories 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  He  rendered 
excellent  service  throughout  the  war.  From  Jan¬ 
uary  to  June,  1865,  he  was  In  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Virginia,  engaging  in  the  siege  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Lee. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  commanded  the  De¬ 
partments  of  California,  the  Platte,  and  Texas. 
He  was  made  Brigadier-General  in  the  Regular 
Army  July  26,  1866.  In  January,  1881,  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  according  to  his  brevet 
rank.  Most  of  the  time  since  his  retirement  he 
has  made  his  home  with  his  son-in-law,  Gen. 
Trevifio,  who  for  a  time  was  Mexican  Minister  of 
War. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  London  Times  now  issues  a  halfpenny  (one 
cent)  morning  paper,  which  is  a  condensation  of 
its  larger  editions.  This  effort  is  intended  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  revolution  in  the  English  press. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  reported  to  that  body  that  an 
injunction  had  been  served  on  him,  to  restrain 
him  from  preventing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  entering 
the  House. 

A  steamer  which  has  arrived  at  Lisbon  from  the 
Congo  river,  reports  that  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  in 
good  health,  but  that  five  Belgian  members  of  his 
party  have  died.  According  to  advices  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  Mr.  Stanley  was  in  May 
about  to  start  on  a  ten  months’  journey  toward  the 
East  Coast.  The  Austrian  Explorer  with  him  had 
committed  suicide.  Stanley  had  meantime  formed 
alliancee  with  two  upper  Congo  chiefs,  thereby 
checkmating  M.  de  Brazza,  the  French  explorer. 


LFTTEB  FBOM  CHICAGO. 

Ths  Otte  flida  of  Om  OaootiaB. 

Tour  correspondent  Dr.  Stanton  takes  cer¬ 
tain  quotations  from  a  recent  communication 
of  mine,  as  a  text  for  an  interesting  and  sug- 
gsative  article  in  a  late  number  of  The  Evan- 
OBUST.  He  writes  “  about  consecration,  giving 
of  money.”  What  he  says  in  criticism  of  my 
statements,  is  based  upon  an  inference  from 
my  words  which  was  not  in  my  mind,  nor,  as  I 
conceive,  fairly  suggested  by  the  words  them¬ 
selves.  I  refer  to  the  subject,  because,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  there  is  another  side  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  Dr.  Stanton  does  not  present,  and 
which  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  To  say,  as  I  did,  that  if  other  branch¬ 
es  of  the  Church  in  which  there  is  no  dearth  of 
ministers,  were  “more  consecrated  than  we,” 
“  we  should  expect  them  to  give  far  more,  when 
in  fact  they  give  absolutely  less,”  is  not  to  say, 
either  by  direct  statement  or  by  proper  infer¬ 
ence,  that  gd^ing  of  money  is  a  test  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  This,  Dr.  Stanton  understood  me  to  say. 
The  proper  inference  from  what  I  said,is  not  that 
liberal  ^ving  of  money  is  a  test  of  consecration, 
but  that  the  withholding  of  money  is  proof  of  a 
ladi  of  consecration.  Does  Dr.  Stanton  doubt 
this?  If  churches  which  are  three  times  larg¬ 
er  than  ours,  and  equally  though  not  propor¬ 
tionately  wealthy,  were  more  consecrated, 
would  not  Dr.  Stanton  expect  the  fact  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  greater  liberality  ?  Doubtless  it 
is  true  that  the  giving  of  money  is  not  always, 
though  it  is  generally,  a  proof  and  a  fruit  of 
consecration.  All  the  Christian  graces  have 
their  counterfeits,  and  the  grace  of  liberality  is 
no  exception.  But  counterfeits  always  prove 
the  existence  of  the  genuine  article,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  obtain  but  very  little  cur¬ 
rency  in  comparison  with  the  prevalence  of 
that  which  is  genuine.  When  the  Israelites 
gave  so  liberally  for  the  Tabernacle,  we  under¬ 
stand  their  gifts  expressed  In  one  way  their 
consecration.  Nor  do  we  any  the  less  believe 
this  because  these  same  people,  a  little  while 
before,  gave  freely  of  their  ornaments  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  golden  calf.  But  their  giving  to  the 
Tabernacle  is  proof  that  they  had  obeyed  the 
command  of  Moses,  who  said  “Consecrate 
yourselves  to-day  to  the  Lord.”  When  Peter 
Waldo,  called  from  a  formal  Christian  profes¬ 
sion  to  a  higher  life  by  the  instant  death  of  a 
companion  at  his  side,  began  to  give  freely  of 
his  means  to  sinead  the  Bible  in  the  Proven9al 
tongue,  and  to  feed  the  poor,  his  giving  was  a 
fruit  of  his  consecration.  This  was  preSmi- 
nently  true  of  William  E.  Dodge,  the  very  il¬ 
lustration  which  Dr.  Stanton  considers  at 
length.  It  is  true,  as  I  believe,  of  most  indi¬ 
viduals,  aiyi  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  It  is 
indeed  true,  in  a  sense,  of  nations,  when  they 
have  made  great  material  sacrifices  out  of  de¬ 
votion  to  some  principle  of  justice  or  right¬ 
eousness.  “Thank  Gk)d,”  cried  Wilberfdree 
from  his  dying-bed,  “  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
this  day  when  England  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  emanci¬ 
pate  her  slaves.” 

We  may  well  believe  that  there  are  very  few 
Indeed,  comparatively,  whose  gifts  of  money 
“cost  no  self-denial,  involve  no  sacrifice,”  and 
furnish  “  no  evidence  of  consecration.”  These 
exceptions  prove,  but  do  not  constitute,  the 
rule.  But  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  all  those  who  withhold,  thereby  make 
manifest  their  lack  of  consecration.  Hence  we 
naed  always  to  exhort  the  saints  in  the  words 
of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians :  “  Therefore,  as  ye 
abound  in  everything,  in  faith,  and  utterance, 
and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in 
your  love  -ns,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this 
grace  also  ”  of  li^rality. 

flaillzM  Bebate. 

The  article  of  Dr.  Folsom  on  “  Prohibition 
in  Iowa,”  which  I  have  just  read,  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  some  kindly  word  of  reply  from  me.  I 
regret,  first  of  all,  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
believe  and  to  say  publicly  that  “  three  very 
able  correspondents  ”  of  The  Evangelist  are 
more  concerned  for  “  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  saloon  keepers,”  than  they  are  for  “the 
welfare  of  the  Christian  homes  of  Iowa.”  Dr. 
Folsom  is  not  slow  to  claim,  nor  I  to  concede, 
for  himself  and  his  brother  prohibitionists, 
that  they  are  “  friends  of  temperance  who  are 
conscientiously  working  in  this  line.”  Why 
does  he,  and  why  do  they,  deny  to  those  who 
do  not  accept  their  favorite  doctrine,  that  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  that  devotion  to  temper¬ 
ance  which  he,  for  himself  and  them,  claims 
to  possess  ?  It  will  not  serve  his  cause,  nor 
any  good  cause,  thus  to  try  to  identify  all  anti- 
prohibitionists  with  the  upholders,  ojjen  or 
secret,  paid  or  unpaid,  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Dr.  Folsom  speaks  of  “  the  fearful  struggle  tve 
are  waging  with  the  saloon  system,”  implying 
there,  as  elsewhere  throughout  his  article,  that 
those  who  do  not  join  him  in  this  peculiar  form 
of  warfare,  are  foes  of  the  cause.  This  “  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Lord  are  we  ”  style  is  unkind  and 
inconclusive.  Dr.  Folsom  objects  to  my  state¬ 
ment  that  if  the  saloons  were  not  patronized, 
they  would  do  no  harm— for  that  is  precisely, 
though  in  other  words,  the  assertion  I  made. 
The  truth  of  it  is  self-evident.  Hence,  to  make 
warfare  upon  only  one  factor  of  this  enormous 
evil,  to  denounce  the  greed  of  the  liquor  deal¬ 
er,  and  to  pass  by  without  a  word  of  notice, 
even  (so  far  as  proposed  legislation  is  concern¬ 
ed),  the  appetite  of  the  liquor  drinker— which 
is  Uie  mightier  factor  of  the  two— is  unphilo- 
sophioal,  unstatesmanlike,  unwise,  and  imprac¬ 
ticable.  What  is  the  use  of  denying  or  ignor¬ 
ing  a  fact  so  obtrusive  as  that  the  power  of  the 
saloon  for  evil  is  chiefiy,  yea  wholly,  in  the  ap¬ 
petites  of  its  patrons,  all  of  whom  live  in  homes 
of  some  sort,  and  array  their  homes,  not 
against,  but  with  the  saloons?  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  utility  of  legislation  which  thus 
ignores  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  evils 
which  it  proposes  to  remove.  Let  those  who 
have  faith  in  it  give  me  reasons  which  shall 
overcome  my  unbelief,  or  failing  in  that 
through  their  or  my  infirmity,  let  them  refrain 
from  the  effort  to  place  me  among  the  enemies 
of  temperance. 

Dr.  Folsom  asserts  that  Judge  Day  was  not 
refused  a  renomination  because  of  his  decision 
agsdnst  the  validity  of  the  amendment.  He 
endorses  him  as  “a  good  and  just  and  able 
man.”  How,  then,  could  the  setting  of  such  a 
TO  an  aside  avail  to  “  put  the  judiciary  above  the 
reach  of  party  on  this  question  ?  ”  Who  could 
do  this,  if  not  “a  good  and  just  and  able  man,” 
such  as  Judge  Day  is  acknowledged  to  be  ? 

Dr.  Folsom  says  I  misunderstand  and  misin¬ 
terpret  the  platform  of  the  Bepublioan  party. 
Since  I  wrote.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  edi¬ 
torially  set  forth  three  different  and  plausible 
interpretations  of  it,  one  of  them  being  the 
view  which  I  gave,  namely,  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  declared  to  be  still  in  force.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  has  further  gathered  and  published  the 
opinions  of  leading  Iowa  editors,  among  whom 
are  found  chamifions  of  all  the  three  interpre¬ 
tations.  Mymistoke,  therefore,  if  mistake  it 
is,  brings  me  into  good  company. 

Dr.  Folsom  asks  “  What  would  Clement  have 
us  do?”  He  Will  not  regard  my  opinions  or 
my  advice,  and  yet  thus  appealed  to,  I  will 
fmnkly  give  them  on  a  few  pefints : 

1.  Enforce  the  prohibitory  law  which  is  even 
now  on  the  Iowa  statute-bwk,  and  which  has 
ba^  on  it  for  twenty-eight  years,  before  seek¬ 
ing  to  seose  any  fiuther  prohibitory  legisla- 


2.  Distinguish  broadly  between  restriction 
and  heavy  taxation  on  the  one  side,  and  prohi¬ 
bition  on  the  other ;  and  not  argue  from  the 
former,  which  you  call  “partial  prohibition,” 
the  right  to  enforce  the  latter.  The  State  has 
the  right  to  say  that  a  railroad  company  shall 
not  build  its  road  on  this  or  that  line ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  State  can 
say  that  the  road  shall  be  built  on  no  line.  A 
municipality  may  say  that  a  butcher  shop  or  a 
powder  magazine  shall  not  be  located  on  this 
or  that  block  or  street;  but  this  “  partial  pro¬ 
hibition  ”  does  not  include  the  right  to  forbid 
the  sale  of  meat  and  powder  everywhere.  And 
so  for  the  right  totally  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor,  if  it  exists,  some  other  and  better 
grounds  must  be  found  than  that  the  State  re¬ 
stricts  and  taxes  it. 

3.  Do  not  invoke  the  State  to  declare  and 
punish  as  a  crime  that  which  the  Word  of  God 
does  not  make  a  crime.  That  Word  does  not 
condemn  the  drinking  of  wine ;  it  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  a  crime  to  make  and  sell  it.  Educate 
men  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible  to  obey  “  the 
law  of  love,”  but  remember  that  force  can 
never  enforce  such  obedience. 

4.  Admit  that  prohibition  is  essentially  a 
sumptuary  measure,  and  defend  it,  if  at  all,  as 
such.  If  you  make  and  enforce  a  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  fiour,  have 
you  not  “  regulated  and  crucified  ”  the  indi¬ 
vidual  appetite  of  all  those  who  want  fiour  for 
bread  ?  The  question  is  not  whether  fiour  is  a 
good  thing,  nor  whether  liquor  is  a  bad  thing 
(every  man  claims  the  right  to  decide  that  for 
himself) ;  but  the  question  is  whether  in  mak¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  a  law  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  either,  you  do  not  thereby, 
ipse  facto,  ex  necessitate,  interfere  with  the 
appetites  of  men  for  the  one  or  the  other. 
That  you  do,  seems  to  me  so  plain  that  I  won¬ 
der  how  anybody  can  deny  it.  And  the  won¬ 
der  is  increased  when  I  refiect  that  it  is  the 
declared  purpose  of  prohibition  to  deprive  men 
totally  of  the  means  of  indulgence. 

6.  l^cognize  and  freely  admit  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  that  there  are  multitudes  of  men  who 
oppose  prohibition,  who  are  just  as  “  conscien¬ 
tious  ”  and  just  as  earnestly  desirous  to  promote 
the  temperance  reform  as  any  prohibitionists, 
even  if  they  are,  as  Neal  Dow  charges,  very  ig¬ 
norant.  To  deny  this  is  to  injure  the  cause,  and 
injure  yourselves  more  than  you  injure  those 
upon  whom  you  cast  imputations  of  embar¬ 
rassing  the  struggle  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
We  are  engaged  in  that  struggle.  Let  us— 
even  if  we  cannot  agree— cultivate  mutual  re¬ 
spect.  If  you  find  that  a  hard  task,  remember 
that  the  difficulties  are  not  all  on  your  side. 
One  of  the  most  grievous  things  about  this 
temiierance  warfare  is  the  bitter  uncharitable¬ 
ness  among  friends  with  which  it  is  often  waged. 
For  one,  therefore,  I  heartily  second  the  hand¬ 
shaking  suggestion  of  The  Evangelist  “  under 
the  shadow  ”  which  it  provides,  and  declare 
myself  to  be  now  and  always  ready  for  it.  Let 
us  by  all  means  have  “  the  law  of  love  ”  exem¬ 
plified. 

Of  other  matters  I  desired  to  make  mention. 
They  must  wait.  Clement.  • 

Chicago,  m.,  July  21, 1883. 


Pauperism  is  on  the  decline  in  England.  In 
1881,  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
£700,000  less  than  in  1871,  and  the  number  of  pau¬ 
pers  had  fallen  from  46  per  1,000  to  30  per  1,000. 

In  consideration  of  the  continued  depression  in 
agriculture,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  returned 
to  his  tenants  20  per  cent,  of  their  rents  for  the 
past  half  year. 

Another  dock,  to  cost  $2,500,000,  with  water 
area  of  thirty-five  acres.  Is  begun  by  Lord  Bute  at 
Cardiff.  The  Bute  family  has  sunk  at  least  $15,- 
000,000  in  such  works. 

An  intelligent  young  Englishman  of  good  fami¬ 
ly,  a  baronet’s  son,  who  has  been  Investing  largely 
in  lands  in  Texas,  was  asked  how  it  was  that  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  were  buying  land  in  this 
country  just  at  this  time.  “1  will  tell  you,”  he 
said.  “  There  is  a  very  general  Impression  that 
there  will  be  a  great  change  in  England  soon,  equal 
to  that  made  in  the  South  by  your  civil  war.  Al¬ 
though  they  would  laugh  at  the  idea  if  you  sug¬ 
gested  it,  nine  out  of  ten  men  in  England  believe 
that  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  will  be  the 
last  king  England  will  have.  A  revolution  is  si¬ 
lently  but  surely  preparing,  that  will  uproot  all  the 
remnants  of  the  old  feudal  system.” 

The  pension  granted  by  the  Italian  Government 
to  Plus  IX.,  and  constantly  declined  by  him,  is  to 
be  devoted  to  reclaiming  the  Roman  marshes,  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Pontiff  having  lost  the  suit  which 
they  brought  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  The  mo¬ 
ney  could  hardly  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  the 
one  now  proposed. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  bill  for  workmen’s  insur¬ 
ance  against  sickness,  renders  insurance  obligato¬ 
ry  on  all  manual  laborers,  at  a  cost  of  to  2  per 
cent,  of  the  wages.  Employers  also  pay  some¬ 
thing. 

Hospital  chaplaincies  are  abolished  in  Paris, 
with  the  exception  of  those  for  which  the  statutes 
require  such  officials,  and  the  Berck  Hospital, 
where  circumstances  call  for  exceptional  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  Cardinal-Archbishop  expresses  much 
indignation. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  was  reported  on  the 
17th  as  steadily  improving  in  condition. 

The  report  made  by  M.  de  Lesseps  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Paris  on  the  18th,  to  the  Panama  Canal 
shareholders,  says  that  the  cooperation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  contractors  has  dissipated  the  prejudices  ex¬ 
isting  in  certain  centres  of  the  United  States 
against  his  company  constructing  the  canal.  The 
sentiment  of  equity  pervailing  among  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  causes  them  to  recognize  that  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  great  work  of  building  the 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  have  no  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  but  the  removal  of  a  material  obstacle 
to  beneficial  intercourse. 

The  monster  statue  of  Germania,  opposite  Bin¬ 
gen  on  the  Rhine,  is  to  be  inaugurated  with  great 
pomp  Sept.  27th,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  all  the  German  sovereigns  and  princes.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  great  festive  celebration  in 
the  palace  at  Wiesbaden. 

The  London  Standard  says  many  complaints 
have  been  made  at  Hamburg  against  the  excesses 
of  the  crew  of  the  United  States  steamer  Lancas¬ 
ter.  The  police  have  been  obliged  to  arrest  sev¬ 
eral  sailors  and  officers  belonging  to  the  vessel. 

The  Hollanders  are  heartily  sick  of  having  the 
best  of  their  more  famous  collections  of  pictures 
bought  by  foreigners  and  sent  out  of  the  country, 
and  a  society  has  lately  been  formed  at  Amster¬ 
dam  to  stop  this  business.  The  plan  is  to  buy  the 
paintings  and  drawings  of  the  old  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools  when  offered  either  at  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  sale,  and  sell  them  at  moderate  prices  to 
Dutch  museums  and  galleries. 

THB  FRBNCH  COMPLICATIONS. 

The  French  attitude  towai'd  Anam  is  at  least 
one  of  menace,  implying  to  a'. question — now  a 


every  night,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the  most 
Infected  sections  have  been  burned,  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  sent  to  more  salubrious  places.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  very  sudden  in  lU  effects.  People  fre¬ 
quently  fall  dead  In  the  streets.  The  epidemic  is 
spreading  northward  as  weli  as  southward. 

Sunday  wais  another  bad  day.  The  deaths  from 
cholera  are  reported :  At  Damietta  17,  Mansurah 
10,  Samanoud  23,  Tuntah  17,  Chobar  17,  Ghibin 
33;  at  nine  other  places  78.  There  were  295 
deaths  from  the  disease  at  Cairo  during  the  same 
time.  But  these  returns  of  mortality  differ  wide¬ 
ly.  A  Reuter  dispatch  states  the  number  of  deaths 
at  Cairo  and  in  its  suburbs,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  ending  at  8  o’clock  Monday  morning,  at  427; 
those  at  Ghizeh  at  68,  and  at  Chlbln  at  150.  The 
English  Government  has  dispatched  twelve  doc¬ 
tors  who  are  experts  in  cholera  to  Egypt,  onTues^ 
day.  A  doctor,  with  forty  assistants,  has  also 
been  ordered  to  proceed  from  India  to  Egypt.  A 
serious  outbreak  of  cholera  is  expected  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  as  there  were  37  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease 
there  during  last  week.  At  Suez  quarantine  against 
arrivals  from  infected  tmd  suspected  ports,  has 
been  renewed. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  addition  to  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  at  the  town  of  Fareskur,  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Damietta,  the  leprosy  has  appeared, 
and  (if  we  may  believe  the  frightened  authorities) 
is  spreading  rapidly.  As  yet  there  are  neither 


Hersford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Aa  a  Nerve  Food. 

Dr,  J.  W.  Smith,  Wellington,  O.,  says:  “  In  im¬ 
paired  nervous  supply  I  have  used  it  to  advan¬ 
tage.”  _ 

Mbnsman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paratlon  of  beef  containing  its  eTUire  nvOritimta  proper- 
ties*  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  oi 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co,,  Proprietors. 
New  York. 


Monts  nnn 


New  York,  Monday,  July  23,  1883 
The  bank  return  tor  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $1,071,400  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$9,589,325,  against  $8,098,900  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $10,078,700  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of  $1,483,- 
200;  the  specie  is  down  $170,500;  the  legal  tenders 
are  increased  $961,500;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  down  $1,121,600,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  increased  $56,200.  i 
The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

„  Uigbest.  Lowest.  1883 

Adams  Express  .  —  _  139. 

American  Express .  891  881  9l! 

Atcblson,  Topeka  and  Santa  PS .  82  8l  f  — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  72  70  341 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref. .  —  —  74' 

American  Cable  Co.  .  66  66  — 

Boston  Air  Line  pref . 82i  80  77 

Bur.,  Cedar  Baplds  and  Nortb .  83  83  78 

Cedar  Palls  and  Minnesota. .  14  13  _ 

Canada  Soutbern . 60}  531  63 

Canadian  Pacific .  61}  64>  _ 

Central  Pacific .  .74}  74  991 

•Central  Pacific . 72}  70j  — * 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  ......  IS  15  _ 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref. . .  60  60  — 

0.,  C.,  C.  and  1  71  69}  91| 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 17}  16}  36i 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  1st  pref . 29}  37}  38} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . —  —  37} 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. . 133}  121  134I 

Chicago  and  Alton . 133}  133}  1391 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  139}  126}  134< 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret . 148}  144}  1481 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 108|  101}  119} 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pret . 118}  117  133! 

Chicago,  Bock  island  and  Pacific . 123}  121  133} 

Colorado  CoaL . 39}  36}  49 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 124}  I33i  1371 

Delaware  Shd  Hudson  Canal . 109  107i  116} 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande . 41}  88,  6U 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City .  82  83  8^ 

E.Tenn.,Va.,and  Ga.  B.  B... .  81  7}  131 

R.  Tnnn  Vm  «nH  A*  It  D  IVY  lafi  swv* 
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PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  railways  now  constructed  and  being  operat¬ 
ed  cover  a  distanoS'  which  would  yeach  eight 
times  around  the  earth. 

The  loss  to  the  holders  of  the  3,000,000  of  trade 
dollars  lately. in  circulation,  by  their  depreciation, 
is  $450,000. 

In  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a  woman  who 
was  walking  on  the  track  of  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  at  Woodside,  Sunday  night,  Deputy-Sheriff 
Quinn  was  knocked  down  and  killed  by  the  loco¬ 
motive. 

Chief-Justice  Waite  has  arrived  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
from  his  Western  trip.  He  is  suffering  some  from 
the  injuries  received  in  his  recent  accidental  fall 
from  his  horse,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided 
whether  his  rib  is  fractured  or  not. 

The  portraits  on  the  new  postage  stamps  that 
come  in  use  Oct.  1,  are :  l-cent,  Franklin ;  2-cents, 
Jackson ;  3-cent8,  Washington ;  5-cents,  Garfield  ; 
6-cents,  Lincoln;  7-cents,  Stanton ;  10-cents,  Jeffer¬ 
son;  12-centB,  Clay;  15-cents,  Scott;  30-cents, 
Hamilton ;  90-cents,  Ferry. 

When  David  Davis  was  a  young  man  he  bought 
a  piece  of  land  every  year.  This  has  been  held 
and  well  cared  for,  and  now  he  is  worth  $4,000,000 
or  so,  mostly  represented  by  real  estate.  He 
never  speculates,  and  never  owned  any  stock,  ex¬ 
cept  some  in  a  bank  he  helped  start  at  his  home. 

The  White  Star  steamer  Britannic  recently 
mflde  a  trip  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  7 
days  and  15  hours,  and  the  return  trip  in  7  days, 
17  hours,  the  time  from  Queenstown  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back,  including  four  days  in  New 
York,  being  19  days,  2}  hours. 

Mr.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  is  busying  himself 
this  Summer  with  the  affairs  of  his  seminary  at 
Northfield,  Mass.,  for  which  a  Boston  friend  has 
recently  given  $50,000  toward  a  permanent  endow¬ 
ment,  and  in  addition,  several  scholarships  of 
$3,000  each  have  been  founded  recently.  Mr. 
Moody  intends  to  return  to  London  in  September. 

The  immigration  for  the  last  fiscal  year  falls  a 
little  short  of  600,000,  against  nearly  800,000  in 
1882  and  670,000  in  1881.  With  the  exception  of 
those  two  years,  this  is  the  highest  immigration 
ever  received  in  one  year.  The  highest  point 
touched  before  the  depression  was  460,000  in  1873, 
and  the  lowest  during  that  period  was  in  1878, 
when  it  ran  down  to  138,000. 

The  crop  prospects  in  the  West  are  reported 
favorable  again.  In  places  where  the  drought 
was  doing  damage  rains  have  fallen  and  changed 
the  situation,  and  in  other  places  where  too  much 
rain  was  complained  of,  the  weather  has  had  a 
favorable  change.  Wheat  is  harvested  in  many 
localities  in  Illinois,  and  rye  is  nearly  ripe.  In 
Wisconsin  the  wheat  yield  is  estimated  at  18,000,- 
000  bushels. 

A  telegram  from  Laredo,  Texas,  says  that  Dr. 
Campbell,  American  Consul  at  Monterey,  Mexico, 
arrived  at  Laredo,  the  15th  Inst.,  leaving  the  con¬ 
sulate  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw.  Dispatch¬ 
es  have  been  received  notifying  Dr.  Campbell  that 
Monday  night  his  office  was  entered  by  Mexican 
robbers.  Mr.  Shaw  was  beaten  very  severely, 
and  the  furniture  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
Consul  were  destroyed.  The  information  created 
a  profound  sensation  at  Laredo.  The  citizens  de¬ 
plore  the  matter.  , 

Gov.  Crittenden  of  Missouri  has  written  a  long 
letter  saying  that  the  new  Sunday  law  must  be  en¬ 
forced,  and  that  it  is  not  unnatural  in  its  demands 
nor  hurtful  to  society  in  its  results.  “  The  sa¬ 
loon-keepers,”  he  says,  “  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  in  public  estimation  they  aie  not  engag¬ 
ed  in  as  honorable  and  elevating  a  trade  as  those 
in  the  commercial,  mechanical,  ministerial,  or 
professional  business,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
sumption  for  them  to  assert  it.  In  doing  so  they 
work  an  injury  to  their  own  business.  Their 
threats  to  rigidly  enforce  the  Sunday  law  against 
all  other  classes,  all  other  trades,  is  foolish,  and 
is  warming  into  life  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  their 
selfishness.  I  think  I  can  ssdely  say  where  one 
person  demands  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  this 
law,  ten  ask  its  rigid  enforcement.  The  question 
of  the  sanctity  of  this  day  in  the  minds  of  an  in¬ 
vincible  majority  of  our  people  is  no  longer  a  de¬ 
batable  one.  Those  who  oppose  it  should  consid¬ 
er  well  their  position.  No  man,  or  body  of  men, 
can  overthrow  that  day  in  this  country.” 


world — M.  Challemel-Lacour  said  that  France 
had  not  declared  war  against  Anam.  There  was 
no  thought  as  yet,  he  said,  of  establishing  a  block¬ 
ade  in  Anamese  waters,  but  France  would  certain¬ 
ly  do  so  if  any  other  power  should  supply  Anam 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Tudoc  had  not 
declared  war  against  France ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  avowed  respect  for  the  existing  treaties  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Anam.  M.  Challemel-Lacour 
believed  it  to  be  untrue  that  the  Tudoc  had  asked 
France,  he  said,  had  told 


lllinola  Central. 


llllnoU  Central  leased  lines . 

Ind., Bloom,  and  Western . . 

Lake  Shore....  . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  and  Nashville . 

Lou.,  New  Albany  and  Chicago . 

Manhattan  Beach . 

Manhattan  Ballroad . 

Manhattan  Byroad  let  pret . 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  pret. .. 

Missouri  Pacific . 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis . 

Minn,  and  St.  Louts  preL . 

Metropolltau  Ballroad. . 

Michigan  Central . 

Mobile  A  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis . 

New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western . 

Nortolk  and  Western  pret . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret... 

Northern  Pacific. . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

New  York,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pret . 

Ohio  Central  . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 

Ontario  and  Western .  . 

Oregon  and  Transcontinental . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville. . 

Philadelphia  and  Beading . 

PuUman  Palace  Car  Company . . 

Quicksilver . . 

Quicksilver  pret . 

Blchmond  and  Danville . 

Blchmond  and  West  Point . 

Blchmond  and  Allegheny . 

Boohester  and  Pittsburg . . 

Standard  Mining . 

St.  Louis  and  san  PranclBoo  pret . 

St.  Louis  and  San  Pranclaoo  1st  pref. 

St.Paul,  Minn. and  Manitoba . . 

•St.  Paul,  M.  andM . . . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha. . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pret.. . . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth . 

St.Pauland  Duluth  pret . . 


assistance  of  China, 
the  Tudoc  that  she  intended  to  have  her  settle¬ 
ment  in  Tonquin  respected,  and  that  she  would 
prevent  bands  of  Chinese  and  Anam  ites  from  com¬ 
mitting  outrages  on  French  subjects.  In  conciu- 
sion,  the  Foreign  Minister  said :  “Although  there 
is  not  open  war,  yet  all  the  acts  and  language  of 
the  Tudoc,  and  likewise  of  China  and  her  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  have  been  such  that  we  must  consider 
ourselves  at  war  with  Anam.  If  we  are  unable  to 
restore  order  in  Tonquin  without  attacking  Anam, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  necessary  powers 
of  Parliament.  But  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  point.” 

It  is  cabled  from  Hong  Kong  that  the  Chinese 
have  prohibited  the  export  of  bullocks  for  the  use 
of  the  French  troops  in  Tonquin.  Two  cargoes 
of  cattle  are  detained  at  Hainan.  The  French 
Admiral  has  made  a  strong  complaint,  and  the 
British  Consul  has  also  protested,  some  of  the 
shipments  being  by  an  English  firm. 

The  Tamatave  affair  is  being  smoothed  over,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  its  giving  rise  to  serious 
complications  between  England  and  France.  The 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replying  to 
questions,  on  the  17th,  said  he  believed  there  had 
been  at  least  an  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the 
occurrences  in  Madagascar.  He  was  certain  that 
Admiral  Pierre  had  adopted  none  but  necessary 
measures,  and  further,  that  he  had  complied  with 
orders  to  avoid  offending  England.  News  of  the 
occurrences  was  lacking,  he  explained,  because 


Texaa  lAnd . 

Union  Paolflo . 

United  States  Express . . 

Wabasb,  St.  Louis  and  PaMHc. . 

Wabash,  St.  LouU  and  Puclfie  pest. 

Wells-Pargo  Express . . . 

Wsstern  Union  Telegraph . . 

•Ex  dividend. 


Th«  Beat  Baklnc  Powdar. 

The  beet  baking  })owilex  ia  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  rodudng  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Ooveraraent  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder  ’’  and  “  Royal  Baking 
Powder,”  purchased  by  myself  in  this  dty,  anal 
I  find  they  contain  :  j 

”  Oleveland’a  Superior  Baking  Powder.”  I 
Cream  of  Tartar  ^ 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  I 

Flour 

Available  carbonic  add  gas  12.61  per  cenfl 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per^H 
of  Powder.  f 

”  Boyal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  pen^^H 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivah^^^l 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubUe^^H 
troduced  as  free  add,  but  subsequently'^^B 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Po'^^l 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOYE,  P^H 

New  yobk,  jan’t  17th,  I88I. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preferei^^^l 
“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powdeij^^^^^ 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  prej^^^^H 
— Hall’s  Journal  of  Health.  _ 
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